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SCHELLINGER & CO., SCHELLINGERS LANDING—PHONE 71 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


Full Marine Service—White Gasoline, Diesel Fuel, Water, Ice, Etc. 


PopuLaTion 2,637. U.S. Highway No. 
9. Rail and bus service to Philadelphia 
afd New Jersey cities. 

Stores AND AMUSEMENTS. 15 blocks to 
stores and movies. Customers use dealer's 
car or by taxi to town. There are go 
and tennis nearby. Excellent fishing 
and hunting. Charter boats and guides 
available at the Gulf Dock for marlin, 
blues, tuna and other saltwater sport 
fishing. Good duck hunting in season. 
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Excellent hotel accommodations. 

Gutr Dock. Headquarters for the fish- 
ing fleet. Room will be made for yachts 
requiring service. There is good water 
for the length of the dock and yachts of 
any length drawing up to 14 feet can use 
the dock. There is no dock charge. All 


¢ provided including water, 
electricity, toilet, etc. 
Yachts up to 175 feet in 
eleven foot draft can haul 
for repairs at the Gulf Dock. 
Good service for Diesel and 
asoline engine repair work. 
Needed parts and equipment 
not found in stock locally, 
delivered promptly from 
Philadelphia or New York. 


Treat your engine to Gulf- 
ide Marine Oil. You can 
et it at all Gulf Marine 

Stations. It's packed in easy- 

to-pour-and-store containers 

... refinery sealed for your 

protection. 





ABOVE: Specimen page from “Har- 
bor Info-Gide” — actual size. Note 
quantity of valuable information. 


RIGHT: The motor yacht “Onawa,” 
as well as the Gulf Marine field organ- 
ization, was used to compile and check 
data in the new “Harbor Info-Gides.” 








—THE NEW POST-HURRICANE 
“HARBOR INFO-GIDES” 





























FREE companions to the famous 
“Harbors of the South” give full 
data on Northern Harbors from 
Norfolk, Va., to New York ... and 
from New York to Eastport, Me. 


HERE has been a number of im- 

portant changes along the north- 
ern coast since last summer . . . and 
these new books are just what you 
need to keep up-to-date on present 
harbor facilities. 


The unique Gulf guides are big— 
more than 100 pages each—packed 
with pictures, anchorage reports, re- 
pair facilities, local amusements, 
supplies, charts, and much valuable 
cruising information. 

Book No. 1 offers accurate and au- 
thentic data cn all principal harbors 
between Eastport, Me.,and New York. 


Book No. 2 contains similar in- 
formation for the territory from New 


York south to Norfolk, Va. 


The supply of these invaluable 
books is limited, so write for yours to- 
day. Send a letter or a postcard to 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Remember tospecify which 
book you want. 
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The six cylinder’engine at the right is typical 
of series 160,170, 200 which provide medium 
speed, high speed, right and left hand engines 
in powers of 90 to 175, 100 to 186, and 115 
to 223 h.p. respectively. Also reduction gear 
models in ratios of 2 and 2.43 to 1. ; 





Efficient V-8 motors with abundance of flex- 
ible power. Standard “85” or new Mercury 
“95”. Also Zephyr V-12, 110 h.p. Direct or 
with reduction gear providing opposite 
rotation. 





YOUR BOAT deserves a SCRIPPS 





MODEL 302—894 cu. in. Y-12 cyls. The finest, most 
highly perfected motor of this type. High speed 316 
h.p.,medium speed 240 h. p., available in perfectly 
balanced pairs of true right and left engines of op- 
posite construction and retation. 





SERIES F-6—331 cu. in. six cyl. engine 48 to 120 
h.p.,compact and sturdy; famous for quiet econom- 
ical operation and great dependability. High and 
medium speed, direct or with reduction gear; also 
opposite rotation. 





SERIES 150—447 cu. in. A very compact six cyl. 
motor of great flexibility ideally suited to deep sea 
sport fishing. 75 to 169 h. p. high and medium 
speed, direct or with reduction gear; also opposite 
construction and rotation. 


In 1906 we built our first marine engines. They were a success and 
many are still giving service. The accumulated experience of all those 
years is today skillfully expressed in the newer and better SCRIPPS. 
It establishes a new standard of progressive design, mechanical 
perfection and outstanding value -»: This progressiveness has placed 
these fine engines of quality in the forefront; has made them the 
number one choice of prominent boat builders and experienced 
boatmen. They are admittedly the most dependable engines built. 
An impressive record of notable accomplishments proves their 
excellence »»» A SCRIPPS is the power plant your boat deserves; 
one that starts when you need it and keeps going smoothly and 
efficiently day after day, year after year in any water or weather 
condition; with ample piston displacement to deliver its rated 
power at moderate or usable r.p.m.; one that does not fail you in 
an emergency and is easy on your pocket book. And, long after its 
moderate price will have been forgotten, your good SCRIPPS will 
still retain its original vigorous power and brilliant performance. 


WRITE TODAY for our new literature 
which tells of the exclusive develop- 
ments and important advancements 
found only on these SCRIPPS motors. 
Also contained are specifications, in- 
stallation diagrams, power charts, 
prices, etc. Give us essential details; 
—length, type of boat, speed desired 
or power needed. 


Hi; 
igh Speed—Medium Sheed 
Reduction Gears 


15 to 316 h. p. back 


For TRUE-TWIN installations SCRIPPS 
provides motors of 75 to 316 h. p. each in 
perfectly balanced pairs of true left and 
right engines of strictly opposite construc- 
tion and rotation, for better balance and 
appearance, for greater efficiency, easier 
accessibility, and to equalize distribution of 
weight. 





SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Gibl 
N 
3 % a = ee: Power Sea-Skiff. DeLuxe model equipped with decks and lazy- 


back seats. Engine is under cover. 14- and 16-foot lengths. 


A TEXACO WATERWAYS SERVICE to all yachtsmen 
. . » Texaco Cruising Charts covering coast from 


Maine to Texas, Hudson River, Great Lakes areas. Power Sea-Skiffs in Gibbs boat yard awaiting shipment. Stand- 
Free to all. ard models in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths. Power plant uses 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil (see recommendation plate above). 
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ON TEXACO 


BBS Sea-Skiff Builders 


advise owners... 


5 pare are countless days of delight ahead for 
the.hundreds of owners of Gibbs Power-Driven 
Sea-Skiffs ...the boat of a thousand uses. Extremely 
seaworthy, durable, easy to carry, these skiffs are 


powered with a 4-cycle, air-cooled, inboard engine. 


To keep these efficient little power plants free from 
hard carbon and gummy deposits, Gibbs recom- 


mends that owners use Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 


No matter what type of power boat you own, keep 
it at peak by lubricating and fueling with Texaco. 


Look for the Texaco sign along any waterfront. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Be sure you have your 
copy of Texaco’s 
“CRUISING WITH 
SAFETY” booklet. 56 
pages. 143 photo- 
graphs. Worth a dol- 
lar. Costs 25¢ at any 
Texaco Waterfront 
Dealer or by mail. 





Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all- 
star entertainment — Every Wednesday Night— Columbia Network —9 E.D.T., 
8 E.S.T., 8 C.D.T., 7 C.$.1.. 6 M.S.T., 5 P.S.T. 


(9 TEXACO ¢ Sa 
| MARINE PRODUCTS\= 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 







YOUR MAIL AND WIRES delivered to you along 
Mt course, as you cruise. Write Texaco Waterways 


= 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. for free list of Texaco 
Orts, 
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In June, 1939, Dr. Ho- 

mer Flint Kellems will 

sail from San Francisco 

in an attempt to be the 
first to navigate the Northwest Passage from West to East. If successful, 
he will arrive in New York some time in September. 

On his previous trip from Los Angeles to Point Barrow, Alaska, Dr. 
Kellems headed the expedition sent to erect a suitable memorial to 
Wiley Post and Will Rogers at the point where their plane crashed. 

Dr. Kellem’s boat, the Pandora, was powered with a twelve-year-old 
Cummins Diesel. The engine won his admiration and confidence with 
its superb performance and utter dependability. 

Recently, the Pandora was repowered with a Model HMR-600 Cum- 
mins Diesel. The new engine gives the boat a much needed increase in 
power and speed with the same assurance of dependability. Cummins 
Engine Co., 2916 Wilson St., Columbus, Ind. 


Dr. Homer F. Kellems’ boat, the ‘‘Pandora,” powered 
with a Cummins Diesel Model HMR-600 and a Twin 
Dise 3:1 Reduction Gear, 45’ long, heavily built to with- 
sland northern ice, she will have a cruising speed of ap- 
proximately 9 knols an hour. 


WILEY POST - WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL 
A limited number of books giving Dr. Kellems’ com- 


plete story of the trip to Point Barrow, Alaska, are 
available. You may have a FREE copy by writing 
direct to Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson / 


Streel, Columbus, Indiana. | Dep endable 


ALASW AW MEMORIAL LIND [i 


bay Me hae | Holts on PIONEER IN MODERN DIESEL DEVELOPMENT 
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/amaris ... With an Exide-lronclad Marine Battery 





fo operate her many electrical auxiliaries 


| A py sail or under power, the performance of ‘“Tamaris’” is outstanding. 
She is a welded steel Diesel powered auxiliary center board ketch, built in 
accordance with the rules of the American Bureau of Shipping, and carrying a 
Class A-1 yachting service bureau rating. 


The completeness of her electrical equipment is made clear by a list of the 
auxiliaries connected to her Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery—electric refrigerator, 
four blowers, eight fans, about fifty 50-watt lights, converter for the radio, electric 
anchor winch, hot water system, bilge pump, fire pump, air compressor, electric 
pressure water system, electric toilet, and electric phonograph. “‘Tamaris” carries 
a 10 K.W. Diesel generator and the battery is floated on the line of a 3 K.W. 
generator belted to the port main engine. 


‘“‘Tamaris” furnishes another example of the way in which experienced yachtsmen 
rely on Exide for unfailing battery performance. There are Exide and Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries for large and small vessels—all of genuine marine type and quality. See 
your marine dealer, or write us for information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Tamaris,” 81-foot sailing ketch, 
built for Mr. Ralph T. Friedmann 
of Milwaukee by the Burger Boot 
Company of Manitowoc, Wis., 
from designs by Phil Rhodes of 
Cox & Stevens. She is equipped 
with a 56-cellExide-lronclad 
Marine Battery. 
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HORSEPOWER! 


On paper?..or on the 
propeller wheel? 


HEN you come right down to the basic princi- 

ple of getting the most out of motor boat 
power plants, you should be interested in the amount 
of dependable power delivered to the propeller wheel 
...not the rated horsepower. 


In making comparisons before purchasing a marine 
engine, be sure of two important points: that you are 
not paying a cost penalty for an excessive horsepower 
rating, and that the engine you buy can deliver all 
the horsepower for which you are paying. 


Then, with the right propeller wheel, turned by the 
proper engine, you will get real pro- 
pulsive efficiency...and you will 
Save money. 


Chrysler Marine Engines are avail- C a Yr uy % E er 


MARINE ENGINES 











able in three sizes, and, with reduction gears of vari- 
ous ratios, it is possible for Chrysler to power every 
type of motor boat from the sixteen foot runabout to 
the sixty-five foot medium speed twin-screw cruiser, 
or work boats up to fifty feet. 


Built to exacting standards in one of the world’s 
finest manufacturing plants, under the direction of 
recognized marine engine experts, Chrysler Marine 
Engines give economical and dependable service. If you 
are looking for a marine engine that is built to do big 
things in a big way, you should investigate Chrysler 
Marine Engines...in actual use. 

* * * 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Marine Engine Division, Detroit, Mich. 
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Today...as always... the 
SAFEST oil for your boat 


For several years after its introduction, Duplex was the only oil offered 
specifically for marine use. Today, of course, there are several so-called 
“Marine” oils. % The significant fact, however, is that Duplex remains 
the only oil produced by a company whose mayor interest is marine 
engine lubrication. It is equally true that both in the laboratories of 
marine engineers and in actual use, Duplex still repeatedly proves 


itself the safest oil for your boat. % And safety here spells uninter- 


rupted smooth performance plus lower upkeep costs. 


















@ What better time than right now to slip a brand 
new Kermath into that old engine bed and get the 
lift and thrill of swift, sure power delivery, a new 
feeling of operating reliability that puts the “‘sure” 
in pleasure boating? 


The chances are ten to one you’ve got a hull that’s 
sound as a nut—and right as a trivet! So why spoil 
the whole summer with petty mechanical troubles 
or annoying uncertainties? 


The four best months of boating are dead ahead. 
And you can pick and choose from the world’s 
largest selection of marine engines—Kermath gaso- 
line and Diesels—secure in the knowledge that you 
can get the right engine at the right price—right 
now! No waiting, no long delays, no “‘hit or miss” 
selection. Wider power ranges, more varied sizes, 
more usable engine speeds—yes, even adjustable 
features to match your present engine bed are com- 
bined with more liberal trade-in allowances to serve 
the ends of economy and greater owner satisfaction. 


As the world’s largest, exclusively marine engine 
builders, Kermath offers you the world’s most ex- 
tensive series of motors. These are fully described 
and illustrated in a 60-page marine engine catalog 
prepared to help you save money—and save time. 


Sent on request—or ask your nearest Kermath 
dealer for it. 


KEEBMATH MANUFACTURING co. 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





New York World’s Fair Visitors 
See the Kermath Exhibit 
Sth Ave. at 15th St., New York 











Boston Canadian Plant Miami 
Thos. T. Parker 619 King St., W. J. Frank Knox, Inc. 


961 Commonwealth Ave. Toronto, Ontario 528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES—8 TO 500 H. P. 


YACHTING 


Four cylinder Sea- 
Cub—a 25 H.P. en- 
pins for Foun 
aunches and auxil- 
iaries. 





WITH THE RIGHT ENGINE...AT 
THE RIGHT PRICE...RIGHT NOW! 


Sea-Flyer ‘‘Six’’ is 
peter as'a 60 H.P. 
medium and 85 H.P. 
high speed, low priced 
engine for a wide 
variety of uses. 


The Sea-Quee: 
dependable Sie os 

medium and high 
speed use in small 
runabouts, work boats 
and cruisers. 


ag ae ee 100 

- P. low priced 
stcnd@ht eight for 
cruisers and run- 
abouts—showing 
Upton Reduction 
and Reverse Gear. 


The Sea-Mate 90-110 
H.P. medium duty 
““Six’’ for cruisers, 
work boats, larger 
auxiliaries. 


Six cylinder Sea- 
arer Special is = 
py gg herr 





cruisers, ‘ae and 
commercial uses. 


The Sea-Raider V-12 
is available as a 300 

-P. medium and 500 
H.P. high speed 
marine engine for the 
ultimate in depend- 
able power. 
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26-, 33- and 36-Footers 
NINE CABIN ARRANGEMENTS 


Priced from nineteen hundred sixty-five up 





Write for Attractive Catalog 


SEE OUR NEAREST DEALER 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, New York 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS 





“Yes sir, these new Champion Spark Plugs will TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG 


really make a difference. She'll start quicker, idle 


better, won’t stall, and you'll gain a lot in actual TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE 


dollars and cents saved on gas and oil, as well as 
the kick anyone gets out of a sweet running en- SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR 
gine. You'll probably find some of those lost ‘revs’ 

you’ve been looking for, back on the tachometer, INTERVALS 

too. Champions are the spark plugs all marine 
racing champions use, you know, right from the 
big Harmsworth jobs down to the smallest class A 
outboard. Champion has been making champion- 
ship spark plugs for 27 years now, and these new 
ones, in addition to all their other exclusive fea- 
tures, have a compression tight seal called Sillment 
—the first gas tight spark plug we’ve ever found. 
Well, happy landings and carefree motor boat- 
ing—you'll get both with those new Champions!”’ 
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In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Like every Richardson-built boat, she’s equipped with 
Anaconda Metals for extra dependability... extra life 


N building Little Giants, Juniors 

and Cruisabouts, Richardson 
Boat Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,uses Anaconda Metals where 
quality counts. EVERDUR* screws 
for plank. fastenings, TOBIN 
BRONZE* for propeller shafts 
and rudder posts, BRONZE for re- 
verse gear levers, BRASS for rub 
strakes and stems, transom and 


hatch bindings, etc. . . . in short, 
a copper alloy wherever sound 
construction calls for a durable 
metal. And very significant, too, 
is the fact that all of Richardson’s 
copper and copper alloys in 
wrought form originate from The 
American Brass Company—long 
the principal source of quality met- 
als for the boat building industry. 


39167 


*Trade-marks of The American Brass Company, registered in U.S. Pat. Off. 


36' Double Cabin Richardson, Model 36-7 







EVERDUR 


ABOVE—Fastenings and fittings of Everdur Cop- 
per-Silicon Alloy, non-rusting and exceptionally 
strong, contribute to dependability and long life. 


IN CIRCLE—This trade-mark identifies Tobin 
Bronze rods especially turned and straightened for 
boat shafting. 


Visit the Copper & Brass Industry 
Exhibit in the Metals Building, 
New York World’s Fair—1939. 


ON. Y.W.F. 


E Wie 


* Anaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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TLANTIC yacht policies offer the 3 advantages 
A essential to yacht insurance. These advantages are 
(1) Unquestioned security, (2) Profit participation regard- 
less of individual loss experience, and (3) Broker service. 

And if you ask any broker who has ever dealt with 


Ask Your Broker About the Many Types of Atlantic Insurance 


Every Atlantic policy is backed by a long record of prompt and un- 
grudging loss settlements. A list of surveyors located along the Atlantic 
Coast and on the Great Lakes is furnished with the policy. Notification to 
them of loss or damage will meet with immediate response, thus insuring 
prompt repairs or other needed attention to your yacht. 


YACHTING 
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us in adjusting losses for his clients, we believe he will 
tell you that Atlantic makes prompt and ungrudging 


adjustments when losses occur. Atlantic policies are 


non-assessable. 


Remember your Insurance. Consult your broker. 


MARINE - FIRE -YACHT \ A N ; 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 


FUR- REGISTERED iC Mp, 
mai. ano Samgge. MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
‘sbusaaee ae § Atlantic Building, 49 WALL STREET, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago + Cleveland - Newark + Philadelphia 
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148 State St. 
BOSTON 


CAPitol 2966 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS «ben uins 


INCORPORATED 
, NEW YORK 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 
YACHTS OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


VAnderbilt 3—7244 





Herreshoff Yawl 


No. Y-8317 (left) — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl 
59’ x 40’ x 14’ 5” x 8’, designed and built by Herre- 
shoff. Large main cabin sleeping four, stateroom 
lavatory, galley and crew’s quarters forward. New 
spars by Nevins and Ratsey sails, 1936. Price very 
attractive. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


Racing Boats 


We have boats for sale in all active racing classes, 
both open and One-Design, from 12-Metres down 
to sailing dinghies. We would be very glad to send 
complete list of available boats to any yachtsman 
interested in buying into any racing class. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, INC., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 











Jolly Roger 


One of a number of attractive small pone cruisers we are offering 
for sale, including stock and custom-built boats. We would be very 
glad to submit a complete list that we think would interest you, if you 
will let us know your requirements: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
INC., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-3658 — Twin screw Diesel yacht 95’ x 16’ x 4’ 7’, designed and 
built by Consolidated. Three staterooms and two baths in owner’s 
quarters. Powered with Winton Diesels. For further information, price 
and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 








SUMMER CHARTERS 


Chartering is the practical and economical 
solution, if a yachtsman can use a boat for 
only a limited period, some particular 
cruise, the Yale-Harvard races or even a 
week-end. 

To visitors to the World’s Fair, we would 
suggest chartering a boat to live aboard and 
avoid crowds and congestion. There are 
boat landings at the Fair and close by are 
many harbors where one can moor in quiet 
and peace. 

We would be glad to submit a list of 
available boats if you would let us know 
your requirements as to type, the period 
and accommodations required. 





N. Y. Y. C. 32’ Modern Schooner 











No. Y-7500 — One of the successful N. Y. Yacht 
Club 32’ Class Sloops, built by Henry B. Nevins in 
1936 from our designs. The 32’s have a large main 
cabin, double stateroom aft, lavatory, galley and 
berth for paid hand forward. Recommended to 
anyone interested in a smart sailing-cruising boat. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 








No. Y-6430 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner 
55’ 2” x 40’ 4” x 12’ 6” x 7’ 11”, built from our 
designs. Four berths in main cabin, double state- 
room, lavatory and galley..Second to Dorade in 
the 1936 Honolulu Race and winner of the schooner 
= in the 1938 Bermuda Race. SPARKMAN & 

TEPHENS, INC., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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ee NELSON & ALMEN ., 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION Yacht Brokers 


CAledonia 5-4417 
Naval Architects 


ti Be ONEREI Nar a 





No, Y-4580 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — This modern Winton powered 90’ Lawley 

No. Y-4567 — FOR SALE — Owner building 70’ ANNAPOLIS Diesel yacht. This 62’ built yacht is now being completely reconditioned, and will be delivered in commission 

power y yacht hes ioe Soe etaroanes, bathroom, dining saloon and a large deckhouse. and in first-class condition. Owner’s accommodations, four staterooms and two bathrooms. 
ill accept smaller in trade 


Priced at one-fourth of her original construction cost. Complete details available. 





No. Y-4577 — FOR SALE — 53’ power yacht, recently constructed from No. Y-7159 — FOR SALE — If = are in the market for a practically new 
our designs. Two double staterooms, dining saloon in deckhouse. Yacht and Diesel yacht ask for full details of this fifty-four footer. Two double staterooms 
equipment in first-class condition. and deckhouse dining saloon. 


ce 














No. Y-7105 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 80’ Diesel yacht, built to the very finest specifications. Repowered in December 1935 with two 150 
h.p., 8 cyl. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engines. Thoroughly overhauled this winter and will be delivered in the water in spotless condition ready for use. 


— nee 





i. ‘Y-7150 — —., 2 ~, twin ——— Fs geen —: No. Y-2040— FOR SALE — Taken in trade as owner is building 54’ 
eeping accommodations for six. Crew quarters. Excellent condition. Idea 

for cruising and fishing. This cruiser will appeal to a new boat buyer Com- Annapolis Diesel cruiser. This 46’ Matthews twin-screw sport fisherman in 
plete details gladly furnished. excellent condition and priced attractively Write for details. 


No. Y-8164 (right) — FOR SALE 
— 50’ shoal-draft auxiliary 
schooner, built in the finest man- 
ner. One of the few boats of this 
type available. Excellent condi- 
tion and ready for immediate use. 





No. Y-7103— FOR SALE — 50’ twin-screw Dawn-Diesel cruiser, new 
1936. Two double staterooms and shower bathroom. Comfortable deck- 
house. Flying bridge controls. Available inspection New York City. 


SEVERAL 38’ AND 41’ ELCOS AND 398’ 
AND 46’ MATTHEWS SPORT FISHERMEN 

















JUN 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPITOL 9480 





+ Nava/ Archie + Yacht Broker * Manne lysurance * 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ALDEN NO. 1480 — FOR SALE — A smart little 
cruisin ee x easily handled by one person. 26’ 5’’ 
75° x 9 1” x 5’. Built 1937. Three berths, 6’ 
Sodrooni. toilet, galley, and a most complete 
_inventory. 4-cylinder Gray motor and Old Town 
* tender. Stainless steel rigging. Has been very lightly 
used. Will be delivered fn full commission. 





ALDEN NO. 4221 — FOR SALE — Very attrac- 
tive 10-metre auxiliary ag rp rpcently, converted for 
cruising, 58’ 10’’ x 36’ x 10 ’, Completely 
overhauled and refinished 1939" Hes double state- 
room aft, two berths in main cabin and room for 
crew of two forward. Stainless steel rigging, Scripps 
F-4 engine. A remarkable boat for one who loves 
the thrill of fast sailing. Will be delivered in 
commission. 





ALDEN NO. 355 — FOR SALE — One of the finest 
power yachts ever built ow b being offered at a fraction of 
x4 


her original cost. 101’ x 9’. Designed by Alden and 
built by Lawley. lc sah two 300 h. p. Winton gaso- 
fine engines which give a cruising speed of 15 knots. 
Double or agar mahogany and bronze fastened hull. Has 
been lightly used mostly as a day boat. Beautifully ap- 
pointed interior. Full details on request. 





ALDEN NO. 5281 — FOR SALE — Probably one 
of the most attractive mogemte sized motor sailers 
now available. 47’ 5’’ x 41’ x 13’ x 5’. Built 1936 of 
finest materials and OF ict | Accommodations 
for seven including double stateroom aft and four 
berths in main cabin forward of deckhouse. Separate 
crew’s guar forward. Extra berth in deckhouse. 
6-cylinder Chrysler motor with reduction gear 
gives speed of about 9 knots under power. 





ALDEN NO. 614 — FOR SALE — A most desirable 
Diesel cruisin; a 6 Sant by re 3 built by 
Lawley in 19. ie: x 54’ x 16’ 6” . Unusual 
accommodations indatiog thine pan Ay EB. ne Two 
additional berths in main cabin. Fine complement of 
Ratsey sails. Large crew’s quarters. 6-cylinder Buda 
enc sae engine. A very high grade boat. Teak decks, lead 
allast 





CHARTER 


The ideal way of getting on 
the water for the man of 
limited time or whose in- 
definite plans prevent 
ownership. 


Consult Us Now 














VANDERBILT 6-3636 





ALDEN NO. 308 — FOR SALE — A fine Alden 
auxiliary cruising ketch, 73’ 6’’ x 51’ x 16 6”’ x 9’. 
Very fast and able. Wonderfully equipped for ocean 
racing and cruising. Built by Lawley at a cost of 
over $60,000. Accommodations for five in owner’s 

uarters including a double and a single stateroom. 
Teunte crew space forward. Has always been meticu- 
lously cared for. May be purchased at a very rea- 
sonable figure. Full details on request. 





ALDEN NO. 1058 — FOR SALE — Fast easily 
handled auxiliary yawl, new 1937, 41’ 1’’ x 30’ x 11’ 
x 6’. Double stateroom forward and four berths in 
main cabin. High FS ina construction. Complete 
racing equipment. Winner Class B in 1937 Gibson 
Island ace. Powered by 4-cylinder Lycoming 
motor. 





ALDEN NO. 2930 — FOR SALE — Enclosed bridge 40’ 
cruiser built by Elco. A custom boat of special construc- 


tion. Sleeps six. Double stateroom and three berths in 
cabin. Crew’s quarters and galley inrwnel. a forward 
cockpit, large deckhouse, Extra large galley with Shipmate 
gas and coal range combined. Ample deck space. 6-cylinder 
Elco motor. Very economical to operate. 





Chirty-Give Years of Distinguished Service 



































WILLIAM GARDNER & C 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Cable 


DIGBY 4-9257 YACHTING, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modern and well equipped Diesel motor 
houseboats, ready for use and attractively priced. Inquiries invited. 





No. 3047 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 95’ T. S. Diesel cruiser, of best 
construction and fine condition. Engines new 1936. Good opportunity. 





No. 3433—FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Highly comfortable and sea- 
worthy, 83’ x 17’ 6” x 8’ Diesel motor sailer, in fine condition throughout. 
300 h.p. Winton Has tions for ten; two saloons, one 
single and two double eB newt and two bathrooms. Diesel generator; 
Exide batteries; refrigeration and hot water heat. Large cruising radius. 
Fully equipped and ready for use. Inspection invited. 











No. 3329 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Highly desirable 100’ x ol ¥s Ss. 
Diesel yacht, with two deck » roomy an dee 





Se ia ss eae 2 ae al 





No. 2848 — FOR SALE — 58’ T. S. express cruiser, in fine condition. Engines 
new 1936. Speed 26-28 miles. Most reasonably priced. 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
CRUISERS — HOUSEBOATS — AUXILIARIES 





YACHTING 





MASTERSON & SCHLEGE 


YACHT BROKERS 





INCORPORATED 


Yacht Brokers 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1334 | 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905. 





41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK city 
Naval Architects 




















No. D-1148 — FOR SALE — 140’ x 24’ x8 : ewin-screw Died Sao Built 1926; new 
motors installed 1931. In commission. Beau’ y equipped 


ipped shed. For further 
culars consult Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., ri ‘past 2nd Fao New York City. 





GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 











G-2161 — 34’ Twin-screw Marblehead cruiser. ................00065 938 
G-2152 — 38’ Twin-screw Matthews cruiser. ..............cceeeeees 937 
G-2051 — 39’ Consolidated critiser. .. 2... ccc cece cece eceseseevs 936 
G-2088 — 41’ 3” Elco cruiser 
Sek RED AION CEMUNOE og sos a's 5. 840 b Aid be 8 Gee ee ese Ria ele eek Rem 
G-2066 — 46’ Matthews cruiser 
Roe Ry ee 0 CO MOUIMEE S'S 0 y's dh ioin vino Viele No Uae Ups bs hahaha rae mee 
G-2016 — 48’ 5” Elco cruiser . 
G-2118 — 51’ Vinyard cruiser 
G-2169 — 53’ Twin-screw cruiser 
G-2094 — 54’ A-C-F cruiser..... 
G-2164 — 56’ Twin-screw cruiser . 
G-2144 — 57’ Grebe cruiser................- 
G-1802 — 60’ Dawn cruiser, motors 1935... 2.0... .. cc cece cee eens 930 
G-2080 — 60’ moe oaer RAMeN Hao 6h os Owe op weed bis asain CHE pe 930 
rk Oe BN CRN soon 'ssh oh '66 Sah dvs 0 Weie'e's cco SUE HND SHORES 926 
G-1039 — 65’ N. Y. Vacht L. & E. Se. CONE 6 5555 oS oe ba sis Shaws Ho 
G-1821 — oe ental ated Os TAS SA Ne eet tary ghee Gare 9. 
G-1066 — shea ssc ~& E. hs COMMIT 65. 5d on Asa aren Chee 926 
G-1347 — Be Speed cru Sh Ae ke We 0.6-ob.9 wkoe 6-6 wot 4c wiokase eh abe 931 
G-1076 — 85’ V. Yacht Ray WE i ON CEIOE 8g! seas pie ina epee coke 1928 
Sepad =~ ON DEGRING TOUNE PROG. socks Cece swe unes cere se Kee ciens a5 927 
DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 
D-1300 — a a, oS thoes -016.s 8 ape bie ae Ve he 936 
D-1299 — error, Meee BISS So os ase cise Uewawe nes 931 
SPR er UNE MUNIN oss 5 clah cise bos 06.5 voids b.00bww we wate meen 936 
TR EOS BS WV OMIEE CIMEE 8 oss cscs is Gino sso secs vo cedesw eg pee tarde 937 
D-1045 — 56’ Humphreys cruiser... ... 1.0.2... cece cece eee tence 929 
D-1022 — f sonia PN bk ces cok Ges gece a ene 929 
D-1002 — ps Nos SUUIOET ss S56 vce aoe bs abou L932 
AD SN EAD te OP eNO SNORE go's 5-0 nip hb 0d b's 0 0'e 6 b's bb oo Pae Lae w EE 935 
D-1195 — FE EOD yi vn v aco0 05 skis ecpancnuean 926 
D-1244 — » motors 1936 928 
D-1220 — cruiser... 927 
D-1283 — 99’ Diesel cruiser........ 922 
D-1206 — 100’ Diesel cruiser... .. -1931 
D-1101 —— 103’ Diesel Cruiser... ccc cc ecccccescevcncs 927 
SDoReees $e OT" ONO CUNO 5 og ok in Sct kde c 5 5 vin.c oe ob.0 95 ¥ ed De hR eh ENE 930 
DAZ 7 He FS DAMEN CTIOES 530 6in isco asec cei cv eeeceesseveneueben 930 
Sees aa ore WO SR NN 66 60's ok. va 0.6 vaie.e.s' 0 o-60 awh. i os Saw ee eee 931 
eRe DBO PU MINE so 5 Sioa 5st oes ses scleacyacdopversiubunrmuda 930 
SONNE ee Ue AIMS MEINE 55 8s ses ohsp sin ok Sin. cip'b 00-4 i che doe aswbek bean 930 
Ted De BA DIME RETINOL 65s io b's 0.0 p bom ins hp be ead ES Se dae eaeew 926 
TO-TB2 AB TONE OTT ss 6s ccc esas eee cccy cb ee bene eucnem 931 
ee en ee LOGE ECO TORE ENE PORT CEE en Pom a 930 





SAIL BOAT BARGAINS 


S-1537 — 35’ Hand motor sailer 
S-1524 — 38’ Auxiliary cutter 
ad SO AN” AUMEIAEY MUEBRN VS: 5 5 4 J0 so 55s 6 0500.0 0-6 6.0.0 bis Vidal Re ue akon 
S-1990 —— SO" AURINATY BCROONEE S86 o6 556 snes on cece cinicney co belek iets 
S-1541 — 43’ Alden auxiliary schooner 
S-1543 — 55’ Herreshoff aux. yawl 
een ND MN WINES 555. 5/6 ,5 0:6 5 a'o de 0 o-8 wos px dit Diaial Semin SATE 
S-1417 — 64’ Mower aux. schooner 
S-1384 — 83’ Diesel motor sailer................ cc ceecceceececeees 
S-1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary schooner 
S-1086 — 98’ Auxiliary schooner....... 
S-1427 — 142’ Diesel auxiliary schooner. . 
S-1160 — 148’ Diesel auxiliary schooner. . 





We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be glad to submit any 
of them for your consideration. We will be glad to list 
your yacht if it is for sale or charter 














No. D-1002 — FOR SALE — 77’ x 16’ x 4’ twin-screw Diesel hk built 1932. Teak 
decks and trim. Beautifully furnished. For further particulars, consult Masterson & 
Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEAR DESIGNING EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHARTERS ARRANGED 











41 EAST 42nd STREET 























MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COX E STEVENS 


o21 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 





O. 8053-Y — FOR SALE BY ESTATE — 160’ w.l. Steel twin- 
screw Diesel yacht, designed by us. Speed up to 15 knots. Cruising 
radius 3000 miles. Large deckhouse containing dining room, galley, 
library and — rooms. Below: five staterooms, five baths. Attrac- 
urnished. Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, 


tively fitted and 
New York City. 





O. 5172-Y — FOR SALE — Fast, twin-screw Diesel 
: yacht, 95’ overall. Built by well-known firm. Motors 
installed 1936. Three staterooms, two baths and four 
toilets. Dining saloon in sunken deckhouse forward. Large 
deck space. Beautifully fitted and furnished. Low price. 
Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





O. 8439-Y — FOR SALE — Handsome modern 70’ 
o.a. shoal draft yawl. Beautifully built on cost plus 
basis. Mahogany planking, deck and trim of teak. Sleeps 
eight. Two double staterooms and main saloon. Hot and 
‘old water system. Diesel engine. Very complete. Cox & 
STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Nice 8494-Y ye muy 
R SALE An 


ie ae EC 


TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3-801 1 


Established 1906 





CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGE - 








O. 7473-Y — FOR .SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw 108’ 
Diesel Mathis houseboat. Winton motors. Completely equipped. 
Large deckhouse containing smoking room and combined living and 
dining saloon. Five staterooms, three baths, two showers and five 
toilets. Large deck space.’ Reasonably priced. Cox & STEVENs, INc.. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





O. 4795-Y — FOR SALE BY ESTATE — 132’ waterline, steel 
Diesel yacht. Unusual accommodations, consisting of continuous 
deckhouse containing dining saloon, galley, pantry, library and livin; 
room. Below: five staterooms, four baths. Built from our design cs. 
under our supervision in excess of Lloyd’s requirements. Further 
details from Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ae ee 


i ae 8502-Y — FOR SALE — Very attractive motor sailer, well 

Le lg arm including deckhouse and three staterooms. No gasoline 
aboard ain engine and generator Winton-Diesel, fuel oil burned in 
gniley. Well equipped including brand new suit sails. Dimensions: 66’ 
overall, 53’ waterline, 17’ 2” beam, 5’ 3” draft. Cox & STEvENs, INc., 
521 Pith Avenue, New York City. 














O. 6164-Y — FOR SALE — 50’ Twin-screw bridge 
deck cruiser. Built in 1938. Two double staterooms, 
flying bridge, deck saloon, two toilet rooms, one with 
shower. Sleepin accommodations for five to seven in 
owner’s party. Fully equipped, uapectigs invited. Cox & 
STEVENS, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ieee. wiht si - nt = 
O. 4477-Y — FOR SALE— Sua, steel, maiery ketch, 
heavily built in best manner by Lawley. Modern Diesel 
engine, well equipped including two launches. Well laid out 
with three double staterooms, two bathrooms with toilets. 
Dimensions: 90’ overall, 60’ waterline, 19’ beam, 9’ draft. 
Cox & STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











exceptionally well built 
cruising and racing auxili- 
ary yawl of proven ability 
to our design. Double 
planked, Everdur fas- 
tened, lead keel, teak and 
mahogany throughout, 
well equipped including 
all racing sails. Dimen- 
sions: ’ overall, 34’ 
waterline, it. 5? beam, 
6’ 6” draft. Cox & STE- 
VENS, Inc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








Represented in 

LONDON oO. ga2gy Right) - 
PARIS the finest crv of her 
SEATTLE size available. Exception- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
MIAMI 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 




















Particulars believed to be correct but not guaranteed 


ally well built and_de- 
signed to the Ocean Rac- 
ing Rule. Very completely 
equipped with many at- 
tractive features, double 
stateroom, 200-1b. ice box, 
special steel — Di- 
meee 41’ a 

, 10’ beam, 6” 3" draft. 
ive be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Cox & STEVENS, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 




















John H. Wells, Ine. 











444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





No. 5608 — FOR SALE — 38’ Matthews sedan de luxe. Two Chryslers. 
Sleeps seven. Many other stock boats of every size and type. 


e SAIL 


490-S = 31’ Auxiliary sloop, rebuilt 1939, new sails, $1400. 
142-K 36’ Auxiliary ketch, sleeps six, excellent cruiser, $2750. 
157 Sch. 43’ Shoal draft schooner, sleeps six, ready to go, $4500. 
407-S 47’ Herreshoff sloop complete racing equipment, $1600. 
136-Y 64’ Alden yawl, built 1935, sleeps eight, A-1 condition. 
194 Sch. 126’ Steel Diesel schooner, held by an Estate. 


o GASOLINE POWER CRUISERS 


5510 32’ Twin-screw Richardson sedan, sleeps four, 1936. 

5609 32’ Twin cabin, twin-screw A. C. F., sleeps six, 1936. 

5607 32’ Twin-screw single cabin Huckins cruiser, new 1938. 

5536 36’ Single-screw sedan, Baltzer-Jonesport, new 1936. 

5545 38’ Twin-screw twin cabin Matthews, sleeps six, 1934. 

5469 41’ Elco sedan cruiser, twin-screw, speed 18 m.p.h., 1937. 
5547 50’ Matthews double cabin twin-screw sport fisherman, 1936. 
5614 53’ Custom built bridge deck cruiser, de luxe equipment, 1936. 
5425 60’ Purdy built express cruiser, speed 26 m.p.h., A-1, 1934. 
5552 75’ Consolidated cruiser, built in 1923. Condition good. 
Several 75’ 20th Century cruisers with two double, two single rooms. 
1061 87’ Mathis houseboat, four double staterooms, fully equipped. 


® DIESEL 


5665 50’ Matthews double cabin, enclosed bridge. New September 1938. 
5562 54’ Custom built, sleeps six, dining salon, new 1937. 

1452 62’ Defoe built, sleeps five, new engines 1936. Price low. 

5560 85’ Mathis houseboat, new 1935, completely refurnished 1939. 
2744 100’ Luders built, Winton powered, sleeps eight, 1931. 


We have several thousand listings in auxiliary sailboats, power 
cruisers and Diesel yachts up to 300’. Come in and look over our 
listings or write stating requirements. 





No. 5170 — FOR SALE — 50’ Dawn cruiser, powered with two Superior 
Diesels. Just reconditioned and ready to go for half duplication cost. 


CHARTERS ARRANGED 








YACHTING 


| WINTHROP L. WARNER 














Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 










No. 3205 — An attractive 47’ 5’ ketch No. 3196 — 49’ Nedwidek designed Diesel 


rigged Motor Sailer, built 1936. Accommo- powered schooner, built 1935. Accommoda- 
dations for seven and crew of one. In fine tions for six in owner’s party and one paid 


condition. hand, 


ta 


No. 2959— Flush deck schooner 63’ 6’ 
overall, built by Robert Jacob. 1930 Ker- 
math motor. Accommodations for seven and 


No. 3125 — 26’ 6’ Warner keel sloop, built crew of three. Sails 1935. Teak deck. A very 
1937. Gray 4-22 with red. gear. Three berths, handsome yacht priced to sell. 

toilet, and galley. Full headroom. Excellent 

construction and condition. Able and desira- 

ble cruising boat. 



































Naval Architects 444 Madison Avenue 

Marine Engineers New York City 
Yacht Brokers Phone 

Marine Insurance PLaza 8-1065-6-7 





Yacht Management, Service on Budget Basis 








; =] No. 1048— Hand designed Motor 
i. oe Sailer, ketch rig; 50’6” O.A.; Hall 
: . ‘ Scott motor; skeep 6; improved 39. 





No, 1309—Gaff rigged Aux. Schooner 
65’0” x 51’6” x 176” x 5'6”; motor 
just rebuilt; sleep 5, crew 4; excellent 
condition and well equipped. 


No. 1237—Aux. Ketch designed by 
Casey _30’0” x 240? <= 8°9"--< SO": 


sleep 5; has had good care; fine order. 








* 
No, 1322—31 foot O.A. deLuxe A.C.F. 
Powered with Chrysler ‘Crown’; 16 
m.p.h.; sleep 4; A-1 condition. 


* . 
No. 1061—32 foot O.A. Twin Screw 
Richardsen closed bridge cruiser; 22 
m.p.h.; sleep 4; zinc fish wells. 





* 
No. 1348—40 foot O.A. double cabin 
Staples & Johnson cruiser; 150 h.p. 
Kermath; sleep 6; crew 1; well found. 


No. 1323—20 ft. AUXY. CUTTER. 
38°3" x G4" = 370" - bunt 19355; 
finest construction; Palmer motor; 
sleep 3; very able off shore cruising 


* 
boat yet has won numerous races. No. 1342—65 foot O.A. Twin Screw 


x Matthews Diesel cruiser; motors new 
1938; sleep 6, crew 3; well kept. 


No. 1075—Aux. Centerboard Ketch 
aso”. x 360" x 19'S": x #0" - 
Palmer motor; sleep 6; _ fully 
equipped. 200 h.p. ea.; sleep 7; good condition. 


| C. PADGETT HODSON 
Vava l Architect 


* 
No. 1307—110 foot O.A. Twin Screw 
Diesel cruising yacht; Winton motors 


YACHT BROKERAGE - MARINE INSURANCE 
ELEVEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 8368 CABLE: CROWSNEST, BOSTON 


SUCCESSOR TO YACHT BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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Fox SALE Lawley 100-ft. twin-screw yacht, Walter 
McInnis designed. Exceptional economy at 13.2 actual 
knots cruising speed with 700-mile radius. Splendid accom- 
modations consist of large dining salon, one single, three 
double staterooms with two bathrooms. Spacious open sun 
deck amidships and sheltered cockpit aft. Double planked 
mahogany hull; superstructure, trim and decks of teak. 
Equipment includes two 300 h.p. Speedway gas engines, 
74% K.W. Winton generator, Edison batteries, hot water 
heating system, A. E. Co. electric windlass for anchors and 
boats. Two Frigidaires, Lux fire system, owner launch and 
dinghy. Hull and brightwork stripped and refinished, and 
interior redecorated. A beautiful yacht which has always 
been given the best of care and is today in A-1 condition. 
Inspection invited near Boston. Priced substantially under 
market. 








Fok SALE Lawley 68-ft. twin-screw gas cruiser 
in excellent condition. Used only five seasons. 
Layout consists of large forecastle and galley for- 
ward, aft of which comes large dining salon with 
two transom berths and lavatory, steel bulkheaded 
sound proofed engine room amidships containing 
two Sterling engines, Universal generator, bat- 
teries, blowers and auxiliary equipment. Aft are 
two double staterooms with lavatory, shower and 
cockpit. Double planked mahogany hull com- 
pletely refinished inside and out, and newly 
decorated. Equipment includes electric windlass, 
Kelvinator, radio and two auxiliary boats. As 
owner is building another boat will sacrifice. 
Located Quincy, Mass. 








For further particulars apply to ELDREDGE-McINNIS INC., 131 State Street, BOSTON, MASS., Telephone HUBbard 2910 





YACHTING ft 
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YACHT BROKERS T A M Florida Office 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 950 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 1101 LINCOLN ROAD 
MARINE INSURANCE INCORPORATED MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
ELDORADO 5-6850 
4 ? : i 
a as q ‘i | 
No. Y-10862 —FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modem Diese! powered No. ¥-9633 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Attractive 95’ Diesel cruising 
Mathis 61’ houseboat cruiser. Three double staterooms, two baths. Large yacht built by Consolidated. New Winton Diesel motors installed 1936. 
deckhouse and excellent deck space. Completely equipped and in finest Complete new furnishings and equipment. Three staterooms, two baths, large 
condition. deckhouse and fine space. Now located in New York. 
No. Y-5867 — FOR SALE — Most attractive motor sailer, 
built 1936. 47’ 4’ overall, 13’ beam, 5’ draft. Two double 
staterooms, large saloon in deckhouse. In excellent condition 
throughout. 
No, af ARP en Se es 
. . : a “- yacht afloa ” overal re m, 7’ 11” draft. Six s' ‘ooms, 
No. Y-4516—FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Auxiliary No. Y-7056 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modern, comfortable —_five baths. Dining saloon, living room, library on deck. Exceptionally 
schooner, 45’ 6” x 38’ x 12’ x 6’, designed by Atkins in Diesel powered cruising yacht. 100’ overall, 19’ beam, 6’ 6”’ draft. —_jarge after deck. Now in commission and may be inspected by 
1931. Four berths in large main cabin, one in dining salon,one | Powered with two 200 h.p. Winton-Diesels. Four large staterooms, —_ appointment. 
in enclosed deck shelter, crew's quarters forward, two toilets dining saloon, living room, and maid’s room in deckhouse. Now in 
and galley. New sails and equipment in 1938. Red Wing commission, in excellent condition. 
engine. Yacht inspectable near New York. 














[| 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT | BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone: New Rochelle 2066 7&5: 





No. 3009 — FOR SALE — 30’ Custom Sedan Cruiser, built in 





1937 and powered with two Gray 6-71's. Accommodations for 
four in two separate staterooms. Built-in beds. Many items of 
extra equipment including dual Bendix controls. Very large 
cockpit aft. An ideal sport boat. 


No. 4104— FOR SALE — 41’ Elco Sedan built in 1937 and 
powered with two Chrysler Majestics. Comfortable accommo- 
dations for six. Large galley and lavatory with shower bath. 
Crew’s quarters for one man. Also one of this model on hand with 
complete fishing equipment. 





No. S-4919 — FOR SALE — 49’ 1.0.a. Gaff rigged Schooner 
with auxiliary Diesel power. Built in 1935. Accommodations for 





six, plus one in crew. All equipment perfect. 


¢ 


Lt ¢ 


Look Over These Selections 


31’ x 10’ 3’’x 2’6”  Chris-Craft Single Cabin 1936 1 Chrysler 

32’ 5S’ x 10’ 5’’ x 2’ 6” Vinyard Sedan 1938 2 Kermaths 
38’ 6” x 109’ x3’ ~— Eleo Sedan 1937 2 Budas 

38’ 10’ x 11’ x 3’ Matthews Twin Cabin 1937 2 Chryslers 
39 1" x 114" x3’ = Wheeler Sedan 1937 2 Chryslers 
39 x 1’ x 3’ Consolidated Twin Cabin 1936 2 Kermaths 
40’ x 11’ 6’ x 3’ Chris-Craft Double Cabin 1938 2 Chris-Crafts 
45’ 6” x 116” x3’ =Dawn Double Cabin 1930 2 Sterlings 
46’ 10’ x 11’ x 3’ Matthews Double Cabin 1937 2 Kermaths 
48’ 5’ x 12’4’"x3’ — Eleo Double Cabin 1936 2 Elcos 

50’ x 1l’x3’ Matthews Double Cabin 1936 2 Kermath Diesels 
56’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ Robinson Flying Bridge 1935 2 Sterlings 


60’ x 13’ x 3’9/’ 


idge Deck 1936 


Thompson 
T. D. Randall Bridge Deck 1936 


2G. M. Diesels 1938 


64’ x 13’ 2” x 3’ 6” 2 Superior Diesels 
80’ x 14’ 9’’x 4’6’" Mathis Bridge Deck 1930 2 Winton Diesels 
88’ 6x 15x 4’6” Petersen Bridge Deck 1929 2 Winton Diesels 
90’ 6” x 1611 x 4’ Lawley Bridge Deck 1932 2 Winton Diesels 
110’ 6” x 21’ x 8’6” Mathis Yacht 1930 2 Winton Diesels 


No. 5302 — FOR SALE — 53’ 7’ x 13’ 6’’ x 3’ 4”’ Flying Bridge 
Diesel Yacht. Powered with Superior 150’s. Built in 1937 and 
maintained like a new boat. Two staterooms aft with adjoining 
bath. Hot and cold running water. Large and modern galley. 
Equipment most complete. 








No. 1002 — FOR SALE — 100’ Diesel Motor Yacht, built by 
Luders in 1931. Winton Diesels for power. Owner's quarters 
consist of one single and three double staterooms, with three 
baths. Large dining salon and deckhouse. A beautiful yacht in 
perfect condition. 
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This 54’ x 13’ x 3’ 6” Twin-Screw Diesel powered streamlined 
Cruiser is the most modern of recently designed cruisers of its size 
afloat. Powered with two 100 h.p. Diesel engines and completely 
controlled from the protected flying bridge. Engine room well 
ventilated, sound-proofed and easily accessible from the bridge or 
crew's quarters. Spacious lounging decks. Wide, rail-protected side 
decks. Cabins beautifully finished and insulated. One may go 
forward or aft from the deck salon without going outside. 


3250 N. WASHTENAW AVE. 





To a Buyer who appreciates “QUALITY PLUS” 


[ERE is an opportunity to secure one of our modern cruisers. 
Recently designed and built at our plant, and given such 
splendid care by her original owner that her present condition 
and appearance is that of a new boat. 


Custom built — this boat has all modern conveniences, speed 
consistent with perfect comfort, completely insulated cabins 
and engine room. The design and workmanship are of such 
quality that she has attracted most favorable comments from 
leading yacht and boat authorities. 


Rarely is an offer of this kind placed upon the market. However 
the owner is anxious to sell immediately as he has purchased a 


larger yacht. eek kek 


Large galley full width of boat, and crew's quarters forward. Owner's 
quarters provide two roomy double staterooms, two toilets and 


tiled shower, located aft of the pleasant deck salon which has a 
comfortable lounge seat that makes up into an additional berth. 


Equipment is unusually complete and includes hot and cold water- - 


pressure system, electric refrigeration, auxiliary generator, china, 
linen, silverware, etc. 


Boat now in commission — ready to go. Inspection by appointment through 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone — KEYSTONE 8300 
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FOR SALE — This attractive twin-screw Diesel yacht. New Winton-Diesel engines, new generator and 

heavy duty Exide storage batteries. Large cruising radius. Speed 12 m.p.h. Dimensions: 
Length 65’, Beam 17’ 7’’, Draft 5’ 2’. Splendid accommodations including four staterooms, bathroom, toilet 
room, storeroom, large dining saloon and a fine deckhouse. Ample crew quarters. The galley is large and well 
equipped. Yacht fitted with all modern conveniences including hot water heat, Frigidaire refrigeration, electric 
windlass and radio direction finder. Small boat equipment includes one launch and one sailing dinghy. The entire 
outfit is in the pink of condition. For full particulars, see your own broker or apply to 


B. T. DOBSON + + + Naval Archited + » » NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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YACHTING 


Yacht Brokers = W’ ACHT SALES AND SERVICE, INC. cca: 


Naval Architects 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA CABLE 


' “Y ACHTSALE” 
Marine Insurance FRANK B. HARRIS, President FREDERICK C, GEIGER, A. I. N. A. 














No. 1073 — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 48’ cruiser. Excellent accommo- 
dations including one double and two single staterooms with bath, also deck- 


4 7 
house accommodates two. Fully equipped for cruising and in charge of excellent S ALE nai 
captain and cook. Terms moderate. For further particulars communicate with : ‘ 
Yacut Sates & Service, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ ie 








No. 1364 





Very desirable jib-headed 
keel cutter, 30’ x 23’ 3” x 
9’ 8” x 4’ 11”. Built 1926, 
electric lights throughout, 
5’ 6” headroom, copper tanks, berths for four people. Has always had 
good care and is in fine condition throughout. Hull entirely gone over 





No. 722 — FOR SALE — 80’ x 17'3’’x 4’ 6” twin-screw houseboat, designed by 


John H. Wells, Esq., and built by Robert Jacob’s Shipyard, New York. Owner this year, and, will a tand rigid survey. Powered with Gray * cylinde vig 
accommodations include two double and two single staterooms and two baths. 30 h.p. motor rebuilt 1937. For further particulars communicate with 
Boat in excellent condition and beautifully furnished. Arrangements for inspec- Yacut Sass & Service, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tion can be made by communicating with Yacut Sates & Service, Inc., 129 


South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, Jr. | HUGE ANCHORAGE -_INC 


INCORPORATED 657 South Water Street 

i 40 CENTRAL STREET BOSTON Providence, Rhode Island 
Tel Telephone DEXTER 3604 
el: CAPITOL 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON No. 484 — 50-foot Twin Screw Sport 
Naval Architects e Yacht Brokers Fisherman. Completely refinished. 





Beautifully furnished in every detail. 
Owner’s cabin sleeps seven; two in 
forecastle. Open fireplace, flying 
bridge. Two Dyer Dinks, Lux Fire 
Control, etc. 


for sale 
OR MIGHT CHARTER 























H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


No. 2249 — Dawn 45 in best Sehiaitie Yacht Brokers Cable: 
possible condition. Large deck 


saloon, owner’s double stateroom WRaeens 8-988 HERMAN J AGLE YACHTSROCG 


aft with shower adjoining, guest 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


saiees peated —— pinks pee Successors to the Thomas Manning Yacht Agency, America’s Oldest Yacht Brokers, Established 1873 
: : GASOLINE YACHTS 


running water. May be inspected 3133 — 38’ Twin-screw double cabin, bridge deck Elco cruiser. 16-18 miles. 
by appointment with us. 4280 — 39’ Twin-screw Consolidated playboat, double cabin. 15 miles. 
4476 — 38’ Twin-screw Matthews Sport Fisherman. 15-16 miles. 
2178 — 45’ Twin-screw Sport Fisherman. 20-25 miles. Price low. 
3780 — 45’ Twin-screw Dawn cruiser. Speed 12-15 miles. 
4276— 45’ Double cabin, enclosed bridge deck. Brand new, never peo lassie miles. 
4467 — 46’ Twin-screw twin cabin Matthews Sport Fisherman. 18 mil 
4033 — 48’ Twin-screw Huckins Fairform Flyer. Speed 20-27 miles. 
4035 — 54’ Twin-screw A.C.F. cruiser; two double staterooms, saloon, etc. a6-38 miles. 
3670 — 60’ Twin-screw Elco cruiser; deck house, three staterooms, etc. 13 mil 
3087 — 68’ Twin-screw Lawley cruiser; saloon, two staterooms, etc. 20 aie 
3955 — 75’ Twin-screw Consolidated express cruiser. 25 miles. Bargain. 
Many others, all sizes, including Elcos, Dawns, Matthews, Wheelers, etc. Gasoline and 
Diesel-powered houseboats all sizes. Schooners, yawls, ketches, sloops — all sizes. 
DIESEL YACHTS 
4218 — 50’ Twin-screw Dawn cruiser; double cabin, deckhouse, flying bodes ieee miles. 
2651 — 62’ Twin-screw; deckhouse, flying bridge, two staterooms, etc. oe 
4048 — 75’ Twin-screw; deckhouse, three staterooms, saloon, etc. 13 miles. 
3603 — 100’ Twin-screw; large deckhouse, four staterooms, etc. 14 miles. 
2931 — 140’ Twin-screw; large deckhouse, six staterooms, etc. 13-14 miles. 
Many other Diesel-powered yachts up to 300 feet 





No. 2251 — 67’ L.o.a. Auxiliary 
Schooner For Sale or Charter. In 
every particular this yacht is in 
A-1 condition. Large teak deck 
house, double stateroom, single 
stateroom, and main saloon. 
Launch and dinghy. Complete 
equipment. Inspections available 
through us. 
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LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Brokerage Department 





Telephone: Stamford 4-3137 











SEA DREAM —For sale to settle an estate, palatial twin-screw 100-footer in splendid condition, Luders built, four 
staterooms, two baths in owner's quarters, all modern conveniences. May be inspected by appointment. © 





FAST COMMUTER — Ideal boat for World’s Fair— may be had 


at most attractive price. 





No. 202 — FOR SALE — 40-foot twin-screw Consolidated Play 
Boat built in 1936. Fitted with swordfish pulpit. Ideal for Florida and 
Northern use. An unusual opportunity. For further details write Luders 
Marine Construction Company, Stamford, Conn. 



































The New Five-Metre Class 


A good selection of boats in this popular class for sale. 
For complete particulars apply to 


LINTON RIGG 
222 East 49th Street, New York City 











ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 





MIS-2533 — 35’ Hand motor sailer, built in 1935. Marconi rig. 
Sails like new. 48 h.p. Lycoming motor with reduction gear. Sleeps 
four. Large main cabin and complete galley. Large after cockpit 
protected with shelter cabin and extra berth. Draws only 4’ 2”. 
Asking price $3850. 


K-204 — 38’ Double Marconi ketch. Designed by Wm. Atkin. 
An able, heavily built cruising boat. Accommodations for six. 30 
h.p. Gray motor gives a cruising speed of 6 miles per hour. Now 
located in Maine. Owner wants offer. 


OFFERED AT $2,000 AND UNDER 
31’ Auxiliary Casey designed sloop. .................. 
31’ Auxiliary Centerboard Watts designed sloop........ 
30’ Auxiliary Casey designed sloop................... 
30’ Centerboard sloop. Brand new. No motor........... 
30’ Auxiliary Alden designed sloop.................. 


FOR CHARTER 


46’ Auxiliary schooner $900 a month including 
captain and cook; 30’ sloop at $75 a week; and 
others. ' 
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TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
: CROGIE 


_— GIELOW 
9-7670 NEW YORK 


Yachts for Ch Have Good List 
ete HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. ave Good Lis 


Modern Diesel Yachts and 
Allsizes anc types—Motor, Aux- 25 West A3rd Street Auxiliary Schooners 
iliary, Diesel and Houseboats 


New York City All Sizes for Sale + Bargain Values 


YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
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for charter or sale 








‘OWNER MUST SELL 


73-ft. twin-screw cruiser, Consolidated built. Bendix bridge control, twin eight-cylinder Speed- 
way motors, cruising speed 15 miles per hour. In A-1 condition. For full particulars, in- 
quire W. L. Heughes, 1029 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, New York. Boat in storage at 
Mercier Poat Yards, Clayton, New York. 

















FOR SALE 


"THE most easily handled 
seagoing auxiliary of her 
size afloat. 62’ 6’’ x 50’ x 14’ 


Luxurious, 120-foot steel, twin diesel Alura in commission, 


available now. Owner's accommodations for eleven. Three 6" x 6’ 6’. Double planked; 
: tea wea heavy construction through- 

baths. Cocktail lounge, large living and dining saloons out. Unusually strong rigging. 
t a Fast, handy and able. Has 

and observation lounge. Complete equipment: four tenders, stale wousl-4stb Biatbe be 
‘ . * * Florida and proved that she 
electric refrigeration, hot water heat, Lux fire control. Now can be easily handled under 
at Marine Basin, Coney Island. all conditions by only two per- 
' sons. 1 double and 6 single 

berths. Electric lights, piano. 

x Interior now arranged as com- 


fortable permanent home for 


2 > married couple. An ideal boat 

See your broker or write owner. for long distance cruising with 
small crew. Built 1937. Now 
in commission at below ad- 
dress. See your broker or write: 

W. T. SMITHDEAL 1 et Realy Nek 
= x Marine Railways, Gloucester, 


P. O. Box 1052, Richmond, Virginia Mass. 





Brokers Protected TERN SCHOONER ‘‘ACHERNAR”’ 




















TWIN DIESEL YACHT FOR SALE 
LUXURIOUS CRUISER. New | 


No gasoline or fire hazard. 
Cummins Diesels, 150  h.p: 


Two spacious double state- 
each. Speed — 15 Miles Cruis- rooms. One owner's’ state- 
ing. 64 Ft. Long, 31% Ft. Draft. ha room. Sleeping accommoda- 
Fuel oil consumption—ap- | ; ~ toe 


tions for nine people. Also 
crew's quarters for four. Shower 
bath — two toilets. Brand new 
broadcloth upholstery. New 
Wilton carpeting. Interior finish 
mahogany and white. Chro- 
mium plated fittings. Inspection 
after May 25th at Detroit, 
Michigan. 


prox. 8 gals. per hr. Cruising 
range 1000 miles. New electric 
refrigeration. New electric 
stove. New electric hot water 
heater. New 31% k.w. Diesel 
generators. 32-volt Edison bat- 
teries. New 14’ lightweight 
tender. New 5 h.p. outboard. 








YACHT “CHARLOTTE” — PRICE ATTRACTIVE 
WRITE or WIRE R. B. GOTFREDSON — 751 15th STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Length 106’ Beam 19’ 


TO BE SOLD Draft 6” 6” 


New General Motors (Winton) Diesel engines recently installed to- stateroom and three bathrooms. Dining room and living room on deck, 


THIS MODERN DIESEL YACHT Dimensions: 
for sale 


gether with two new Diesel generators. All with fresh water cooling. both beautifully finished and furnished. Small boat equipment includes 
Speed 12 knots. New oil-burning heating boiler just installed. The two launches and a row boat. Large galley and ample quarters forcrew. 
accommodations below include three double staterooms, one single The yacht is in beautiful condition throughout. 


For full particulars, see your own broker or apply to: 


B. T. DOBSON « Naval Architect «« New Bedford, Mass. | 
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FOR SALE— ~ EXPRESS CRUISER 


RUISER 49’ 6” long by 10’ 9” beam. Average speed of 28 m.p.h., powered by two Sterling Dolphin Special Gas 580 h.p. engines, 
rebuilt in 1938. Monel metal drive shafts and new Federal-Mogul wheels, Extra Bronze rudder. One Delco water-cooled generator 

for light batteries. One air-cooled generator for motor batteries, also batteries. Motor and hand operated bilge pumps. Fire detecting and 
CO-2 system. Two anchors. The hull, double planked copper riveted mahogany in first-class condition, was designed by Frederick Hum- 
phreys and built by Rolandwerft of Berlin, Germany. Comfortable sleeping accommodations for six. Galley with Blueflame stove, cookpots, 
table linen, Sterling silver and yacht china to serve six. Two private lavatories, one electric operated. Copper gasoline tanks 435-gallon 
capacity. Two copper, one stainless steel fresh water tanks, 175-gallon capacity, piped to galley and wash bowls in lavatories. Kimble 
controls, Deviastat compass. Life raft, dinghy with Caille outboard motor, and 15 life preservers. Canvas winter cover and frame for same. 


Write Box No. 603, care Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRICED LOW FOR QUICK SALE 
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WANDER BIRD 


World conditions permitting 
WANDER BIRD will leave San 
Francisco in mid-October, 1939, 
bound for Boston by way of Hawaii, 
Manila, Hongkong, Ceylon and the 
Mediterranean. She is due in Boston 
sometime before Christmas, 1940. 
Six of her crew, strictly limited to 
eight, have already been chosen 
from among the more than 300 men 
and women who in the past decade 
have sailed this schooner 110,000 
sea miles, swiftly, safely and happily. 
Accommodations are still avail- 
able for two more hands, one 
of whom may be a woman. 
Cost of this voyage is $300.00 per 
month per man. 

WANDER BIRD has undergone 
a searching and elaborate overhaul 
in preparation for this cruise. Her 
crew undertakes it with intelligent 
enthusiasm based on previous ex- 
perience. The route chosen is both 
unusual and interesting. The rela- 
tively short length of time involved 
and the small ship's company are 
factors ieiecaliesd by the sure 
knowledge that aimlessness in time 
and overcrowding surely make for 
difficulties. 

Write for further information to 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 
Berkeley Yacht Harbor, 
Berkeley, California 
WANDER BIRD’S proud rec- 
ord, known wherever men talk 
ships, is the sure guarantee of safe, 

sane and happy voyaging. 


YACHTING 








Frorty-eight-foot special design sport cruiser “Top Hat,” for sale at one third of original cost 
in 1936. Can be seen at Stamford, Connecticut, and can be delivered there in commission and 
completely equipped on week’s notice. Equipment includes pulpit and fishing mast, with com- 
plete controls and wheel at masthead, not shown in photograph. Two cabins and toilets, large 

use 9 x 14, sleeps six. Large galley with gas stove, separate bar, two iceboxes, hot and 
cold water pressure system. Forward cockpit and fishing cockpit aft. Two Chrysler-Majestic 
engines of 150 horsepower each. Bendix controls at three positions, CO-2 system, separate 
generating plant. Write to Box No. 608, care YacuTinc, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
or consult your own broker. 














NAVAL 
ARABI TECTS 














H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 


Box A 7 Ipswich, Mass. 


Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 














A. M. DEERING 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Types and Sizes 
POWER — SAIL — AUXILIARY 


1062 Builders Building, 228 North LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 8932 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Estate liquidation; 60’ x 10’ 8’ x 3’; Lawley built; mahogany hull; two 185 h.p. 
Speedways; cruises 16 knots; 3 staterooms and 2 toilets with crew quarters and 
toilet forward. Equipment complete including Dyer sailing dinghy, two refrigerators, 
auxiliary electric plant, Bludworth radio direction finder. Well found and will stand 
rigid survey. Not a hurricane bargain. Further particulars write Owner Box No. 
601, % YacutTine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


295 City Island Ave. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Telephones: 
CITY ISLAND 8-188 


1195 














For Sale or 
Charter 


ONE of the most dependa- 
ble, ablest and fastest 
schooners, a real deep-sea ship 
for cruising, expeditions or as 
a combined yacht-freight 
sailship. Registered under 
Cuban flag. Hull Siemens- 
Martin iron-steel, built 1926 
Holland, hull, sails, rigging 
perfect condition, insured 
Lloyds of London A-l. 
Measurements: 90’ x 23’x 12’. 
Large tank for fresh or salt 
water or general cargo of 60 
tons. Captain’s cabin sleeps 
four. Sea toilet. Crew quar- 
ters forward sleeps five. Gal- 
ley, etc. Ample space between 
cabins, either for four more 
cabins or cargo. For further 
details write your yacht- 
broker or owner. 


CIA. EXP. NACIONAL, APARTADO 417 





HABANA, CUBA 


HENRY A. SCHEEL 


Yacht Architect 
564 A Commercial Street Provincetown, Mass. 


Correspondents in Sweden and Finland 




















RALPH E. WINSLOW 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Cruising Yachts 


39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, Mass. Phone Granite 3699-R 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in owning one of the best 
small knockabouts on the market, a boat with a 
splendid racing record, easily handled by one 
person, and equipped for short cruising, this is 
your opportunity. Just 27’ 0o.a. with roomy 
cockpit and cabin, nice assortment of sails and 
po outboard motor. Write now to Box No. 604, 

of A a ae 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N 











BARGAIN 


37-ft. double cabin cruiser, custom 
built. Sleeps six. Two toilets. Motor 
completely rebuilt last summer. No 
hurricane damage. Perfect condition. 


E. H. RATHBONE 
Palmer, Massachusetts 


Want to See 


Cocos, Galapagos, Easter, Pitcairn, 
Tuamotus, Marquesas, Tahiti, Cook, 
Caroline, and many other South Sea 
Islands? Then Australia, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Philippines, India and on 
around the world? 

Seventy-foot auxiliary yawl LASCA 
now fitting out to sail October 1, 1939 
from Boston. Have openings for two in 
crew of eight . . . share expenses. 


If interested communicate with 


CAPT. ROBERT H. MASON 
P.O. Box 35, N. Weymouth, Mass. 





Real Opportunity 


Due to ill health, owner offers for sale or long 
charter, fine flush deck, gaff rigged, cruising 
yawl more than 50’ over all. Is in excellent 
condition, over $4000 having just been 
spent on equipment and new sails used one 
year only. Large cabin with four berths and 
double stateroom with single and double 
berths. Forecastle for two men. Galley full 
width of ship with Shipmate stove and 
automatic electric refrigeration. New Gray 
4-56 motor giving full seven knots under 
power. Very reasonably priced for charter to 
right party or for quick sale. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


545 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-3636 


























Do You Want a Capable 
Young Man 


to take care of your boat? Graduate of 
two schools, Electrical and Diesel. Mod- 
erate salary. Now in N. Y. area. Box No. 

5, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CRUISE FOR BOYS 


To Nova Scotia—6 weeks beginning 
July 6. Ages 14-19. Fifth consecutive cruise 
of its type. 56’ auxiliary yawl and 62’ 
schooner, fast, able yachts, fully equipped 
for safety and comfort. Experienced per- 
sonnel. For details address: T. S. Wadlow, 
19 Lincoln St., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED 


Will pay up to $1500 cash for cruising auxil- 
iary catboat 25’ to 30’ or other cruising 
auxiliary up to 35’ overall. Should be able 
and good sailer. Delivery July 15th if de- 
sired. Photographs returned. Beyond 150 
miles from New York only exceptional 
offerings considered. Box No. 607, care of 
“eo 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N 




















For Sale 


13’ RACING SEA SLED - 


4-cylinder 32 H.P. Johnson Motor 
Both in excellent condition. Inquire 
Box No. 606, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


34’ Elco Sport Cruiser, “‘ BONITO.’’ Sleeps 
four. Large open cockpit. 6-cylinder Elco 
motor, controls from flying bridge. Fishing 
equipment. Details and photo on request. 
Apply F. L. Retp, 655 Shippan Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn., or your own broker. 








NAVIGATION FORMS 


Blank forms for working line of position 
sights by either Dreisonstok (H.O. 208) or 
Ageton (H.O. 211). Size 8% x 11 inches, 
punched to fit standard loose-leaf notebook. 
$1.25 per hundred, postage paid. Send for 
samples. 
GEORGE F. ADAMS 

155 East 49th St. New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — $4250 


DeoUsLe ended auxiliary cutter, 34’ x 
29’ x 11’ x 6’. Designed by Paine 1934. 
Heavy construction, lead keel, Everdur 
fastened, white pine decks, teak hatches 
and trim. Wilson-Silsby sails 1938, hollow 





spar. Niagara Special letely 
overhauled 1938, 50 gals. gas, 80 pon 
water. Enameled Shipmate stove. Main 
cabin mahogany and white enamel finish. 
Four berths, new mattresses, galley and one 
berth forward. Enclosed toilet. Cabin floors 
teak. 6’ 4’ headroom. Many extras, light 
sails, radio, tender. Very able and fast. In 
commission. Care of Box Number 600, 
Yacutinc, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y 






































FOR SALE 


28 FT. GAR WOOD SPEED- 
BOAT — 11 passengers; speed 
about 50 m.p.h.; 350 h.p. Scripps 
motor; condition ‘of hull and motor 
excellent. Reason for selling — 
prefer cruising type. Location — 
Laké George, New York. Owner: 
H. F. Pitcairn, 1616 Walnut St., 


Classified Advertising Rates 


Do Compass YACHTING prints below its Classified Advertising Rates 
and the units of space available. Simply select the unit you 


D ca V } AT i Oo hi wish to use, send us a photograph (glossy print if possible) 


‘ which will be returned, and supply us with the text. Please 
and enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to 
love real cruising and manned by a Ski ofters 


your yacht broker, to you, or to a YACHTING Box Number 
VA R ' AT i Oo Be and Mate who own and love their ship, 


Phila.,-Pa. 











Cruise Down East 
Sea-going cruises aboard the modern replica 
of the famous yawl “Spray’’. 15 tons of 
deep-water vessel, designed for those who 
for forwarding to Auta YACHTING arranges the layout, accommodations for party of four. Best of 
makes cuts, sets type, at no extra cost, and furnishes proofs food, linen, etc. included for $125.00 per 


P : ° ° week. Located at City Island, N. Y. Capt. 
of your advertisement for approval before insertion, provided R. D. Cutter, Victor Anderson's Dock, 











Bother You ? copy and photo are received here by the seventh of the month. an Sasa n 
SMALL UNITS 
Then here is the gadget 1column x1” —no illustration (minimum space)... .*$6.50 
4“ " 8acg 1 column x 114” — no illustration.................... 9.50 EXPEDITION 
J for a 1 column x.2’ —no illustration.......0...2605605.%. 12.50 to South America and Africa on contract 
am | NO ADDING ee, ere pei Sen gp 


on profit-sharing basis, sailing master, aviator 
able to repair, photographer able to develo 
.$1 2: 25 Diesel engineer conversant with air con 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


lcolumn x 114” — including cost of cut...... 


NO SUBTRACTING 




















1 1 2" : l di f 15. 00 tonne, =< Journateo ne about uly 
column x — including cost o NE EON ae Oe oe , : 
NO MISTAKES icolumn x 214” — including cost of cut............. 18.00 Ee eee ee 
. lcolumn x3” — including cost of cut............. 21.00 
Ga hae gadget ph peg Auge lcolumn x 314” — including cost of cut............. 24.00 
Stay Fe Seen soe wer 1lcolumn x4” — including cost of cut............. 27.00 
ferent headings and have shown at 2 columns x 114” — including cost of cut............. 21.00 @ Navigation Instruction 
a glance the proper compass heading 2 columns x 2’ — including cost of cut. . 27.00 i a IE RIA 
[a SS LARGER ILLUSTRATED UNITS - coastwise and offshore. 
. course — right on a compass car 1 Bayer” rp. CAPT. E. D. CARLSON 
if marked off in degrees and quarter iP pa ce oe ” : 5 i we ae pac - aon Ser he $ a me seo 
7 points. i? 1%, 4 nee Pidipesetibar eqs goo : Newark Y. M. GC. A. 
i, Page — 46" x 516” — including cost of cut....... 50.00 48 William St., Orange, N. J. OR 2-1590 
Onthetunk h bl 14 Page — 85%" x 2%" — including cost of cut....... 50.00 
you can set the movable cos, : 
dial aw wae cardasion suduk ae whe my Page — 46” x 111%” — including cost of cut....... 90.00 
hae locali 8 dh ll Page — 8%" x 5%” — including cost of cut....... 90.00 
CHCl SOF YOUL 1OCeEtY aNd Raves Page — 86’ x 111%” — including cost of cut....... 165.00 
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Master Mariner 


Power and sail. Background of nautical 
training, Mercantile and yacht commands. 
Now at liberty for new berth. Best references. 
Box Number 602, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Z7ZAHMA’—94' O.A.—69' W.L. Auxiliary Ketch. 
Designer, Crownshield. Builder, Lawley. 
Owner, Mrs. A.J. Wand, Wilmington, Calif. : 


Experienced deep water sailors know 
that engine dependability is the very 


foundation of successful cruising. 


A dead engine in a tight spot can be 
just as serious as a dead engine ina 


plane at low altitude. 


The Superior 
Model MRA-6 Diesel Engine. 
Superior Diesels with their charac- 


| teristic quick starting and world-wide 
reputation for reliability have become 


a first choice for auxiliary service. 


DIESELS 


HEAVY DUTY MODELS: HIGH SPEED MODELS: 
50 to 810 H. P., 15 to 230 H.P., 


250 to 720 R. P. M. 900 to 1800 R. P. M. 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND GOSSIP 


Fifth Marblehead Ocean Race 


THE forthcoming New London-Marblehead 

ocean race of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
which starts June 24th on the day succeeding 
the Yale-Harvard boat race, is the fifth of 
this successful series. Last year, despite the 
competing charms of the Bermuda Race, 
which started at about the same time from 
Newport, there were twenty entries in the 
Eastern’s popular classic, and expectations 
are that the list of competitors will be larger 
this year. Entries must be in the hands of J. 
Amory Jeffries, chairman, Room 501, 50 
Congress St., Boston, on or before June 19th. 


eee 
Tri-City Y. C. Election 


At the regular meeting of the Tri-City 
Y. C., of Watervliet, N. Y., the following 
were elected officers for 1939: Commodore 
James A. Shaughnessy, Vice Commodore 
William M. Barney, Rear Commodore 
Warren A. Ford, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Walter T. Meyler. 


+ + + 


Montauk Yacht Club Takes 
Salutary Step 


Going into commission on Decoration 
Day, the Montauk Y. C. inaugurated a 
policy which will commend it to all cruising 
yachtsmen who frequent waters at the eastern 
end of Long Island. Not only does the club 
extend a cordial invitation to visiting yachts- 
men but it has announced the removal of all 
harbor charges. Club activities will be under 
the personal supervision and direction of H. 
Stewart Kenyon, the new secretary and 
treasurer. The courtesies of the Montauk 
Downs Golf Club, the Montauk Tennis Club 
and the Montauk Surf Club are also available 
to yacht visitors. 

+ + + 


Atlantic Class Notes 


The Atlantic Class Association announced 
recently that during Larchmont Race Week 
the Atlantics will start five minutes after the 
Victory Class and some twenty minutes 
ahead of the Stars, and will also be placed 
ahead of Coastwise Cruisers, Week-Enders, 
Interclubs and the third Handicap division, 
so that a minimum of interference from other 
classes may be expected. At other Long 
Island Sound events, the Atlantics will also 
have a more preferred position than formerly. 

A new long distance event has been spon- 
sored by the class and arrangements for it are 
in preparation. The start and finish will 
probably be in the vicinity of Southport, 
with a course of between 20 and 26 miles, and 
a trophy will be offered which will go perma- 
nently to the first yacht to win it three times. 


ee oe 
Nantucket Sound Lightships Race 


The Nantucket Yacht Club will inaugu- 
rate, on August 6th, a long distance race that 
will be of particular interest to yachtsmen 
south of the Cape. Not content with having 
its entrants round one lightship, the club will 
start them at Nantucket and send them east, 
north, west, and south (generally speaking) 

(Continued on page 138) 


CALENDAR 
Sail 


June 10— Annual Open Spring Race Off Marblehead, 
Boston Y. C. 

June 10-11 — Cruiser Race-Rendezvous, Prices Bend and 
Return, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., Larchmont, N. Y. 
June 11 — Special Distance Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor 

Y.C., Larchmont, N. Y. 

June 15— Cape May. Challenge Cup, Brenton Reef 
Lightship — Five Fathom Bank Lightship — Montauk 
Point, New York Y. 

June 16 — Annual Duck Island Race, Norwalk Y. C. 

ad Ri — Intercollegiate Boat Races, Poughkeepsie, 


June 17 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C. 

June 17 — Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside Y. C., Conn. 

June 17-18 — Galveston Island "Races, Junior Chamber 

of Commerce, Galveston, ag 

June 18 — Lady Alice Trophy vneag seaboard Key- 

port Harbor Boat Club, Keyport, N 

oe <> 23 — Yale-Harvard Boat ae New London, 
onn. 

June 24 — one Race from New London to Annapolis, 

Annapolis Y 
June 24 — Fifth Annual New London-Marblehead Ocean 
Race, Eastern Y. C. 
June 24-25 — Regatta, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, Md. 
ste 25 — Scotland Lightehip Race, Richmond County 
, Staten Island, N. Y. 
ons 27 — One-Ton Cup Races, Hanké, Norway. 
July 4— Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 
a 3 . — ete poston Bay ¥ a; A. Regatta, Island Heights 
, Island Heights, 
July re — City Aaa ord eae “‘Week-Ender” 
ruising Race, City Island Y. C 
July 9 — Lady Alice Troph Series, R.B.Y.R.A., Rich- 
mond Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 9— Twenty-Four-Mile Race for Snipes, Cedar 
oint Y. C., Westport, Conn. 

Jul ly 9-15 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead, Cape 
sans Canal, Marion, Edgartown, Nantucket, Vineyard 
Haven, Padanaram. 

July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
etroit, Mich. 

July 15-21 — Annual Cruise, Scituate-Vineyard Haven, 

Boston Y. C. 

July 15-22 — Larchment Race Week, Larchmont, N. Y. 

July 16 — Scandinavian Gold Cup, Seawanhaka Corin- 

thian Y. C., Helsingfors, Finland. 
July 21- 23 — Regatta, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 
~— 21-30 — Block Island-Northeast Harbor Cruise, 
ruising Club of America. 
July 22 — Chicago-Mackinae Race, Chicago Y. C. 
July 23 — Scotland Lightship Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 24— Freeman Cup Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y.R.A. 

July 24-26 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

Jul > sgaiing Annual Regatta, Lake Y.R.A., Hamilton, 


pe og : Nineteenth Annual Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Race, Bayside Y. C., L. I. 

July 28-29 — Sixteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 28-30 — Annual Regatta, Eastern Connecticut 
Y.R.A. New London. 

July 29-30 — Casco pr Interclub Regatta, West Harps- 
well, Mere Point, 

July 29-30 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron, Md. 

July 30— Lady Alice hina, 4 Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. 

Jul ly 2 30 — Race "Around Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown 

Edgartown, Mass. 

July 3-31 — Lindsay Cup Finals, Vineyard Haven 
Y. C., Mass. 

July 30-—August AP ey Pe Race Week: Quincy 
Bay Y. C., Two Da: Wollas mn Y. C., Two Days; 
Squantum Y. Ci aod Day, cond Bay, Mass. 

August 1— Regatta, Cambridge Y. C., 

August 1-3— Races for the George Cup, Six-Metre 
yachts, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Anat 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 4—6 — Annual Cruise, Pine Orchard Y. C., Conn. 

August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 

August 5-7 — Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

i 5-12 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 

ass. 

August 6 — Nantucket Sound Lightships Long Distance 
Race, Nantucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass. 

August 7-9 — Forty-sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y.A., Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 

August 7-17 — Annual Cruise, Glen Cove-Newport, New 
York Y. C. 

Aupet $ 9-11 — Junior Championship (Cumming Cu 
S.M.Y.R.A., Cotuit, Mass ‘ é . " 

August 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 
Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta, ‘Oxford, Md. 

ansaes 12—Fire Island Auxiliary Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y 

August 14 — Seawanhaka Cup, pal Northern Y. C. 
vs. Royal Norwegian Y. C., Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

August 14 — Ladies’ Plate Race, Eastern Y. C., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

August 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass 

August 18-20 — Annual Cruise, Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. to 

Beach Haven, Little Egg Harbor Y. C. 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. 
and Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead. 

August 19 — Cornfield Lightship, New Haven Dumping 
Ground Light, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway 
Buoy Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C 

August 19-20 — Ca8co Bay J interchub aa Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, M 

August 19-20 — Regatta, p or Y.C., Md: 


— 20-26 —- Sheridan Shore Race Week, Wilmette 
bor, Ill. 


August 21-25 — Inland Lake Y.A. Regatta, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. 

August 24-25 — Women’s Championship (Prosser Cup), 
S8.M.Y.R.A., Edgartown, Mass 

— 26 — Monhegan Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


August 26— Manasquan Inlet — Scotland Lightship 
cean Race, Bay Head Y. C., Bay Hea J 
A t ee Coast Canoe 'Chasanieudbine. 
Aue ee Alice T Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
ugust — La ce Troph ries, R.B.Y.R.A. 
Monmouth B. ey. Red Bank. N. J. 
August 29-31 — Atlantic Class Championship and Open 
Race Series, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
September 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 
September "'2-4— Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island 
Yacht Squadron, Md. 
September 3 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
rincess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 
Se —. rs os Symington Memorial Series, Gibson 
slan 
September 8-10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 
— 9-10 — Regatta, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


June 3 — Knickerbocker; 10, ceesenneks Corinthian; 
17, Larchmont; 24, Manhasset B ay 
July 1— New Rochelle; 3 greet 4, Larchmont; 8, 
Indian Harbor; 15 and 22, Larchmont; 29, Stamford. 
A + 5 — Manhasset Bay: 42; Huguenot; 19, New 
ork Athletic; 26, Port Washington. 
September 2 — Seawanhaka Corinthian; 4, Larchmont; 
9, Indian Harbor; 16, Horsehoe Harbor; 33, Echo Bay. 


Star Class 


June 24-28 — Noroton Race Week for John Taylor Arms 
Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

July 22-23 — J. Rulon aye  Wamenacice Series, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Gibson Island, M 

J 7 Pa — Michigan State , Port Huron, 

ichigan. 

August 4-5— John Charles Thomas Trophy Series, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 

_ t 5-6 — Interlake Yachting Association Champion- 

ship, Put-In-Bay. 
August 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
uyder Zee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 
August 8-12— Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Bay. 

August nA gata New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandai 

August 11-13 — Sasenle Lipton and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial oon Series, Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Club, Oxford, Md. 

Au - 13-16 — Great Lakes Championship, Vermilion, 


Peng 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, N. 
August 19-24 — Silver Star Cham ionship of United 
States, Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco. 
August 20 — apees Captain Island Distance Race, Port 
Washington, L 
—_ To @ “Meas for Valspar Trophy, Sheridan 
ore Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. 
August 20-27 — World Championship (tentative), Kiel, 
yermany. 
August 21-25 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 
September 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
enge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Power 

June 17-18 — Fleet Review, South Shore Power Squad- 
ron, Boston, Mass. 

June 18—U. §&. ~ig 9 Squadrons Parade, World’s 
Fair, Flushing Bay, N. 

June 24-25 — dnd ghia M. Cc. Regatta, Baltimore, Md. 

June 25 — Scotla ane ip Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N 

~~ ‘<n on hn Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


Pe 4 23 = Captain PED Race, Richmond County 
Wy 2 , Staten Island, N 
Aug. a aig Po River Y. %. St. Michaels, Md. 
A : 20 — Triangular Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 
A.P.B.A. Championships 
(OuTBOARDS) 
August 19-20 — Eastern, Red Bank, N. J. 
September 8-9 — Philadelphia. 
September 9-11 — National, San Francisco. 


(InBoaRD RuNABOUTS) 


July, 14-15 — National, Havre de Grace, Md. 
September 4 — Eastern, Ocean City, N. J. 


(91-Cu. In. HyDROPLANES) 
July 14-15 — Eastern, Havre de Grace, Md. 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Northeast, Md. 
August 19-20 — National, Red Bank. 


(185 HyDROPLANES) 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Mectneet, Md. 


September 4 — Eastern, Ocean C 
September 22-24 — National, Watkingiso, D.C. 


(225 HyDROPLANES) 
July 14-15 — Eastern, Havre de Grace, Md. 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Northeast, Md. 
September 22-24 — National, Washington, D. C. 


Model Yacht Racing Association 
June 18—A Class Championships, Pacific Division, 
Seattle, Wash. 
July 1-3— M Class Championships, Eastern Division, 
Port Washington, L. 
Jul <2: 2-4—A vend National Championships, Berkeley, 


July _ 2 — International Race for Yachting 
Monthly Cup, Fleetwood, England. 





Jl 
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This is a time for rejoicing, Bill and Mary, and we 
are doing our share. You see, we built your boat, 
and we’re glad that such things can be said about it. 
But like the good sailors you are, you’ll want to know 
all the specifications before you cast off. 

Yours is a Custom Cruisette 34, the most complete 
boat of her size for owner-operation. She has all of the 
famous Elco Cruisette features . . . a stout round-bot- 
tom hull, convertible deck house, genuine “boat” cedar 
planking, three watertight bulkheads, patented “Vibra- 
tionless Power”, soundproofing system, Safety Fuel 
System, and many others. When you go below, you'll 
find a roomy forward cabin, with 6’ headroom, com- 


Elco Custom Cruisette 34 


plete galley and lavatory equipment, plenty of stowage 
and locker space. The Deck House is big and airy. 
Thanks to careful designing it’s free from heavy super- 
structure; you’ll have a clear view around the horizon. 
You'll appreciate the spacious open after-cockpit, too 
... it’s a grand place to lounge. 

Good luck to you on your cruise! And if people are 
curious enough to ask what so fine a boat costs, tell 
them the Cruisette 34 is priced from $6,675 up and 
comes with speeds up to 22 m. p. h. It’s only one of a 
fleet of cruisers and motor yachts from 30’ to 53’ made 
by a firm that’s been building boats for 47 years. 


See the Cruisette 34 and other new ElIcos at 
Port Elco, or write for literature to: 


lmamiititaits 
Showroom 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


PORT ELCO a6 src NC. 


* * * * 


Florida Branch; ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miami 
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WHEN you buy lobsters from Cap’n 

Amos, who lives in a little shack in the 
hamlet of Galilee which overlooks the grim 
expanse of the Harbor of Refuge at ‘‘ Pint 
Judy” (Point Judith, R. I.), the transaction 
goes something like this: 

‘‘T’d like three lobsters today, Cap’n. How 
much will they cost?” 

Amos scratches his 
figgerin’... 

“Let’s see, naow. Half pound a coffee thir- 
teen cents, laundry forty-eight cents, kero- 
sene fifteen cents, terbaccer ten cents .. . 
Lobsters’ll cost ye jest eighty-six cents 
| ed 

And if you strike the Cap’n on a day when 
his expenses run, say, to a dollar eighty-six, 
that’s what lobsters’ll cost ye. . . . 


head and _ starts 


Some friends of mine who have a summer 
cottage on Point Judith Pond and who bought 
their fish “off” the Cap’n, were busy pre- 
paring the house for entertaining when the 
old man happened to pass by. 

‘Looks like you was goin’ to have a party 
tonight,’’ he remarked. 

“Yes, that’s right, Cap’n Amos.” 

“‘Reckon you’ll have a fiddler?”’ 

“c Yes.”’ J 

Cap’n Amos sighed, spat  reflectively. 
‘There was a fella down here some time back 
—as good a fiddler as I ever heard, he was. 
Name of Kreisler or suthin’. . . .” 


Avery Lambert, of the State University of 
Iowa, who confused schooners Thomas W. 
Lawson and Ames, doesn’t question H. I. 
Chapelle’s statement, appearing here last 
month, that coasters, large and small, were 
equipped with centerboards a long, long 
time ago— but he thinks Mr. Chapelle’s 
estimate of the percentage a bit high. . . . 

“Man and boy I’ve sailed in schooners up 
and down the eastern seaboard,’’ quoth he, 
‘but I’ve never sailed in nor seen a schooner 
so equipped. If 70 per cent of them had 
boards it would seem that in my experience I 
should have run afoul of one of them some- 
where. . . .” 


A communiqué from H. Telsey, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., informs me that recently a 
naval officer complained that the term 
“‘Captain”’ as indicative of naval rank fails 
to connote the exalted position of a four- 
striper — and my correspondent thinks the 
critic is right. . . . 

“You will be pleased to learn,’’ he con- 
tinues, “that in urging the revival of ‘Com- 
modore’ instead, the officer pointed out that 
‘its use in yachting circles has not materially 
lowered its prestige... .’ (See U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, February, 1938). . . .”’ 

And why should J be pleased? On the con- 
trary, I think it’s a hell of an idea. “‘Commo- 
dore’”’ in the old navy days of wooden ships 
and iron men, and today in its yachting con- 
nection, naturally connotes an officer who 
knows how to sail. . . . 


Mrs. Pearl Rogers, of Buckner, Mo., 
advises me that on a recent cruise while she 
was seated at the Captain’s table one of her 
fellow voyagers remarked: “Tell me, Cap- 


tain, do you think a light diet or an Ordinary 
meal is the best preventive of seasickness?”’ 

“Well,” replied the Skipper, an ardent 
bridge player, ‘‘it depends on whether you 
prefer to discard from weakness or strength.”’ 

(Seems to me I’ve heard that one before in 
another connection but I still think it’s 
worth repeating.) 


Robert Blumenstock, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who confesses he’s an enthusiastic reader of 
this column (adv.), contributes the following 
cutting from the New York World-Telegram, 
which appeared in their want ad space. 

SEAGULL, Winabout, 12 meter or any well 
found 18’ sail boat reasonably priced. Give 
details. . . 

George Emmons, Jr. of New York was 
“so amused” that he kindly brought the 
same item to my attention. .. . 


A well-known designer’s son, aged six, 
when notified by his parents that he was 
going to be christened, stoutly protested. 
“‘Damned,”’ he announced, ‘‘if I’m going to 
have a bottle broken over my nose!” 


Catherine (Mrs. Curtis F.) Brace, of 
Springfield, who informed my impatient 
readers here last month that she would re- 
port on the outcome of the race scheduled 
between her brother-in-law Ahto Walter’s 
Ahto and William Robinson’s brigantine 
from the Galapagos to the Marquesas, comes 
through with a letter telling me that they 
started all right but Ahto made the passage in 
21 days and then waited five for the Flossie 
(as she is affectionately known). 

The latter, however, having a good breeze, 
kept right on rather than chance losing it 
and arrived in Tahiti two days ahead of 
Ahto which had followed as soon as she dis- 
covered that Flossie had, so to speak, stood 
her up. Ahto is now somewhere in the Fijis. 

“The positively ecstatic descriptions which 
have come back to us of sailing in those 
southeast trades amply bear out George F. 
Adams’ swell descriptions in ‘South Sea 
Stuff,’’’ says Mrs. Brace... . 

“Not being too well acquainted with 
YacuTInG and other things nautical, I 
haven’t the pleasure of knowing whether you 
are one person or a ‘board,’ but your ‘in- 
telligence department’ had me so well tagged 
I was a touch startled and would not be sur- 
prised if you also had fingerprints, the color of 
the eyes, grandmother’s first name and a note 
on my predilection for cats!”’ 

(This department thanks J. 8S. Davis of 
Dungannon, Oakville, Ontario, for his 
kindness in contributing Bill Macrae’s story 
on Ahto and the race which appeared in the 
Toronto Star.) 


Maurie Frank of New York sends me a 
yarn about a swanky jewelry emporium on 
Park Avenue which some time ago was dis- 
playing in its window a handsome combina- 
tion set of traveling clock and barometer. 

Thinking it might be an interesting acqui- 
sition, Maurie went in to examine it and was 
surprised to note that the barometric readings 
went from as low as twenty-six to thirty-one 
and, what was even more startling, the 
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pointer registered a reading of 26.5. His 
curiosity thoroughly aroused, he approached 
a salesman and told him he had never seen a 
barometer with such low readings and that 
possibly, as it was of foreign make, a scale 
other than inches might have been employed 
in its construction. 

The salesman squinted hard at the instru- 
ment and discovered that the clock wasn’t 
running, whereupon he turned to Maurie and 
exclaimed: ‘Perhaps the barometer hasn’t, 
been wound yet!” 


Henry B. Nevins’ Polly was launched on 
the yard’s ‘‘elevator’’ instead of spectacularly 
sliding off the ways in a cloud of smoke. A 
motion picture operator, with camera ready, 
was standing by, waiting for action. 

When the sponsor broke the traditional 
bottle, the movie bloke heard shutters click 
as the other camera men recorded the his- 
toric moment. | 

Turning to Rosie, he asked nervously: 
“What did you get?” : 

“Everything that’s to be gotten today,”’ 
smiled Rosie who was, of course, aw courant 
with the situation and has never been known 
to miss a trick anyway. 


One of our editors was lured over to 
Brooklyn the other day to inspect a fly 
electrocutor designed for yachting. .. . 


George H. Townsend writes: “As you 
know, we are operating the pedal boats at 
the World’s Fair, and in some unaccountable 
way, one of our customers came in and 
crashed into the dock, and when our attend- 
ant asked him why he did not slow up, he 
said because the brake did not hold. 

“Now these boats are steered by a rod in 
the center of the boat, and how he ever 
navigated the lake without using the steering 
apparatus is still a puzzle, but evidently he 
thought it was an emergency brake.”’ 


“Tt just occurs to me that what I meant 
as a compliment to Capt. Johnson of Yankee 
might be construed otherwise,’”’ writes Bill 
McCoy, of Palm Beach. “But I thought he 
was mighty clever to arrive ahead of time off 
Cape Ann so as to be able to tie up eighteen 
months to the second after he had left 
Gloucester... . 

“He deserves great credit, for he runs his 
packet with old time man o’ war efficiency. 
. . . Sterling Hayden, his mate, made a trip 
with me on a little Bluenoser and I could see 
he had great possibilities. . . . He’s now 
captain of a square-rigger and he’s around 21. 
. . . Sounds like the old days of the Yankee 
traders... . 

“Of course you read of the Queen Mary 
docking with no tugs. . . . Well, how would 
you folks like a yarn of how a Yankee skipper 


-sailed the old sloop o’ war Saratoga into Le 


Havre basin and docked her without a tug?” 


WOULD lease private stateroom on my 60- 
foot yacht reasonable for season. . . . 
— Los Angeles Times. 


The contributor of the above, who prefers 
to remain anonymous, comments: “If a deal 
is consummated does the owner have to pay 
off and whom does he pay?” 

TELLTALE 
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THE PACKARD YOU DO NOT SEP 


Ox BEAUTIFUL Packard you do see is, 
of course, the one pictured on this 
page—the new Packard Super-8. 


It is roomy, richly appointed, luxuri- 
ously comfortable, super-powered—every- 
thing, in fact, that distinguishes the 
fine type of car to which you are accus- 
tomed. 


It is more than that, though. This 
new Packard Super-8 is, in addition, a 
supremely nimble car—a car that effort- 
lessly purrs through heavy traffic and 
inches into crowded parking nooks as 
though it was deliberately designed for 
just that kind of close, trying work. 


And it was. Packard engineers designed 
this car to meet today’s traffic and parking 
problems, while maintaining all the fine- 
car luxury and dashing power that make 
it a worthy companion to the magnificent 


Packard Twelve. 


The way to meet the Packard you do not 
see is to get behind the wheel of a new 
Packard Super-8*—and drive it. A phone 
call to your nearest Packard dealer will 
bring one of these extraordinary new cars 
to your door for you to try. 


*Since the recent reduction of $300, Packard 
Super-8 prices now range from $1650 to 
$2294, delivered at the factory in Detroit, 
with standard equipment; State taxes extra. 


SOCIALLY —AMERICA*S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-8§ - 1939 


THE NEW 12 


THE NEW ONE TWENTY + THE NEW SIX 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONG 





A BREEZY DAY 


The yacht is the power cruiser '' Vesta,” owned by Henry C. Gibson, of Jenkintown, 


Pa., recently launched at the yard of Hubert S. Johnson, Bay Head, N. J. 


From a painting by Lester Fagans 
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Built of teak, the old schooner has been active for more than a century 


AMERICA’S OLDEST VESSEL 


No One Knows When or Where “Australia” Was Built but Her History Goes Back to 1814 


By JOHN MALONEY 





HIS is an astonishing thing: that while 
markers have been erected to perpetuate 
the memory of Pilgrim Fathers and advo- 
cates of prohibition, Derby winners and 
bagpipe artists, America has yet to ac- 

= knowledge the tremendous part ships 
have weeat | in molding New World history. Ribald ballads 
have been framed of men who sailed the seas; a few senti- 
mental ditties are still sung of ships that carried pirates to 
plunder or lovely maidens into bondage. But expressions of 
gratitude for fleet sails and stout hulls that have made our 
greatness possible are lacking. 

In the latest List of American Merchant Vessels, this item 
appears: ‘‘ Australia, schooner; masts, 2; gross tonnage, 35; 
length, 67; breadth, 18.9; depth, 4.8; when built, unknown; 
where built, unknown; service, freight; crew, 3; home port, 
Annapolis, Maryland.” An asterisk directs attention to the 
foot of the page, where this note is printed: Formerly British 
schooner Alma (prize). a 


There had been a furious crash of guns in Baltimore’s 


harbor from dawn to dusk of April 12th, 1814. Fort McHenry 
was putting up a stiff defense against the British fleet. 
Devastating fire had been poured into the fort and the town 
beyond. At noon, victory had seemed within the invaders’ 
grasp but the British had underestimated the craftiness of 
General Armistead. When his guns failed to reply to bursts 
of fire from besieging ships, they had moved closer, preparing 
to land and:assume the réle of victors. 

That had been their undoing. As they threw caution away 
and came into closer range, the Americans dropped shot 
that no vessel built could long endure. Within two hours, the 
fleet that Admiral Cochrane had brought up the Chesapeake 
was badly mauled. The order to retreat was sent to com- 
manders of the frigates there in the Patapsco. Boats were 
lowered for towing vessels whose masts had been splintered 
by shore batteries. At 3:00 a.m. next morning, with a tor- 
rential rain cushioning sounds of their movements, the 
British began the retreat. 

Aboard the Meteor, leading the withdrawal, seamen peered 
to starboard in driving rain endeavoring to identify a dark 
object slinking in toward Baltimore. It looked like the 
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powder ship Alma, bringing supplies from the base, but to 
raise a cry might bring shot falling on them from shore 
again, so what could they do? There was no warning; the 
Alma (for she it was) continued tacking upstream and her 
lookout was only a figurehead as he stood in the bow vainly 
peering through sheets of rain. Aboard the powder ship, it 
was too late to swing the wheel when another vessel loomed 
suddenly in her path. Any sailor would have been appalled 
by the crash which followed. With demoralizing yells, seem- 
ing hordes of Americans poured aboard the crippled vessel. 
Before her crew could raise their guns they were covered by 
the boarders. The powder ship of the King’s fleet had been 


captured — and by a bunch of youngsters from the Balti- - 


more militia, at that! 

Next morning, the Alma tugged at her mooring at the foot 
of Hanover Street, emptied now of powder and shot. In- 
stead of the Union Jack, the flag of a young democracy 
whipped in the fresh southeast gale. Fort McHenry was 
heavily scarred but the “‘Star Spangled Banner” had been 
written; the city, all America to the westward, had been 
saved. 

While Andrew Jackson was rushing his troops to the de- 
fense of New Orleans, the Alma was busily engaged in the 
very waters where she had been taken. There were a thou- 
sand men to be fed in the fort garrison and so she plowed 
from port to port on the Chesapeake, loaded deep with corn, 
beans, potatoes and pork for an army now acclaimed by the 
nation. Natives along the Eastern Shore laughed at how the 
Britishers had been tricked, and by a bunch of Baltimore 
schoolboys! Bullet marks were easily discernible on the 
Alma’s sides and masts and her paint was peeling but she 
wore an air of sturdiness that few Bay vessels could boast. 
Men wondered where she had been built but prisoners taken 
with the prize had been rushed off to camps near New York 
before their captors bothered to inquire. 

She was a strange vessel, they’d remark, as they jabbed 
oyster knives into her teak sides, and what woodcarver of 
the western world could have dreamed such a fantastic 
creation as her figurehead — a strange sea monster wearing 
a comely, slant-eyed maiden’s head? Legends, natural bear- 
ers of color, gradually supplied the facts: she was a ship out 
of the East, swarthy Indians her builders. 

Andrew Jackson won that battle at New Orleans and the 
British went home. Then the Alma became the center of a 
controversy. The Navy Department in Washington in- 
sisted that the captured vessel automatically became na- 
tional government property. Baltimore militiamen claimed 
her by right of capture. In the end, Maryland triumphed; 
the Alma was never towed to a navy yard and armed as the 
government desired. Instead, she was put up at auction to 
provide new rifles and ammunition so urgently needed by 
young men who paraded up and down Squire Loggerman’s 
meadow each Sunday. 

Along Hanover Street, that day of sale, the docks were 
crowded. Bay shippers and young merchants eager to in- 
crease their trading fleets climbed over her, tapping her 
masts and speculating concerning her cargo capacity. In the 
manner of a weighty secret trustingly imparted, militia 
officers moved about discreetly, extolling the Alma’s virtues 
and commenting on storms she would weather safely. But, 
for all their efforts, when the auctioneer’s hammer fell after 
an hour’s impassioned haranguing, a Hudson River brick- 
maker had bought her for $500 — hardly enough to pur- 
chase half the rifles needed by the militia. 

Out through the Capes and up the Atlantic the Alma was 


Captain Tom Phipps, long a well-known figure on the 
Chesapeake, bought the ‘‘Australia’”’ after one of her 
many wrecks and owned her until his death last fall 
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sailed, and into New York Harbor. For several years, she 
plowed the Hudson between her owner’s kiln and the city 
where rows of business houses were springing up. Finally, so 


‘popular supposition has it, she was sold again on her Yankee 


owner’s death, this time to a Marylander. Before sailing 
southward, she was hauled out for repairs in a Patchogue, 
Long Island, shipyard; this is known with certainty for an 
inscription on a mahogany board was found in her cabin: 
“Repaired at the shipyard of John Granthan, Patchogue, 
1833.” 

With a load of salable merchandise (the writer has the list 
of articles, with prices, written in ink that salt water and 
time have faded) she sailed for plantation estates along the 
Chesapeake. Then, her cargo discharged, out of Hunger’s 
Creek, Pungoteague and Onancock on Virginia’s eastern 
shore, she trafficked in hams, oysters, molasses and tobacco 
for markets in Annapolis, Baltimore and Norfolk. She grew, 
during this time, and frequently she changed hands; when 
captured, she was 64 feet over all, by 1842 she was 66. The 
snow rig she originally carried was dropped and she became 
a topsail schooner. When the mystic figurehead was damaged 
in collision, a more simple one, a spiral acanthus leaf round- 
ing the end of the traditional Chesapeake bugeye stem, was 
put on her. But, over the length and breadth of the Chesa- 
peake’s waters, there was no faster boat. 

June of 1843; at Crisfield, the Alma was loaded with 
potatoes and turned her nose down Tangier Sound toward 
Norfolk. Her lee rail was awash. A southeast wind pushed 
her through flying whitecaps. Legend has it that on deck an 
Irish skipper named Donohue was singing away to the ac- 
companiment of the wind in the rigging and a concertina in 
his own hands. An eighteen-year-old Smith Island lad was 
at the wheel, steering by instinct since stars were obscured 
by dark clouds. Three hours after leaving Crisfield, the Alma 
plowed into a sandspit on the southernmost tip of Tangier 
Island. She filled before Donohue’s tunes could be wafted 
off by the gale then blowing up. The owner of the potatoes 
climbed into the rigging and was saved; the Irishman, his 
helmsman and two Eastern Shore men went down. The Alma 
found bottom near where the derelict U. 8. S. San Marcos 
today is washed by storms and tides. 

For a year, spider crabs and eels lurked around the bat- 
tered hulk. Then a pitch distiller from Pine Tar Bay paid $25 
to the owner who saved his skin but lost his potatoes. She 
was raised and plugged and water was pumped from her 
hold. When Tangier Sound was quiet, she was towed to a 
Wicomico River shipyard and in three months resumed her 
career. For seven uninterrupted years, she carried cargo up 
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off the Carolina coast is too long 
for recounting here. She was loaded 
with salt and fine wines at the 
time, and her captors enjoyed 
their prize (as existing records 
show). To Point Lookout, at the 
Potomac’s mouth, she was brought 
and anchored off the Federal camp 
then housing Confederate prison- 
ers. For ten months, while lying in 
Cornfield Cove, she served as 
quarters for officers commanding 
the guard. On a dark night in 
October, 1863, when Jeb Stuart 
was threatening the prison by 
land, southern sympathizers at- 
tached bundles of pine knots to her 
stern and rudder post. Had the 
quick flare of pitch not been dis- 
covered by a sleepless officer, the 
old boat’s career would have 
ended here. Shortly afterward, she 
was taken to Georgetown, above 
Washington, and moored alongside 
the Custom House. On December 
31st, 1863, she was put upat auction. 

This time, she was bought by John 
McCready, of the Baltimore ship- 
ping firm of McCready and Phil- 
lips. Strangely enough, his father 
had been one of the militiamen 
bringing about the original cap- 
ture. And because of the legend 
that men from “down under”’ had 
manned her at that time, he had 
the name Australia painted in 
bright blue on the stern. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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and down America’s Mediterranean from the Virginia Capes 
to the duck flats at the Susquehanna’s mouth. Mysteriously, 
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~ rs . ei shipping firm. The Union speed and even today she keeps up with the younger i 
Then guns at Fort Sumter were loosed; the Confederate Gey cnet: She: fae carried Cormtes of Chacaneete 

States came into being. Jeff Davis’ government needed ves- Bay crabs and oysters, North Corolite tuber ane yi 
sels for trade and war traffic along the Carolina and Georgia slag from Baltimore's steel plants, to say nothing of if 
coasts. Craft of all kinds brought fancy prices. In exchange small arms and medicines run through the blockade 
for Confederate bonds, the Alma passed into American into Southern harbors during the Civil War 
hands once more. She carried salt — a profitable cargo when A 
that scarce commodity was bringing fifty Confederate \ ae : ; 


dollars a pound in southern territory, and most of this period 
she was a blockade runner between the Bahamas and south- 
ern ports. A letter, written in 1861 by her skipper from 
Charleston, South Carolina, mentions that the Alma sailed 
over many shoals at the risk of her bottom, putting into 
shallow but well concealed creeks for unloading. ‘‘ Yankee 
patrol boats are as thick as mosquitoes along this coast,’ the 
letter runs. ‘‘I dare not come into established harbors for 
fear of chancing on the varmints.”’ 

In 1862, the Alma was selected to carry John Slidell, a 
Confederate commissioner appointed to negotiate loans 
from France and England, from Savannah to Nassau where 
he was to board a British vessel. The tail of a hurricane 
struck her while making the crossing. Her masts were car- 
ried away and before the storm blew out, she was carried 
eighty miles off her course. She limped into port under a try- 
sail, and Slidell was carried aboard the waiting steamer, 
still retching. 


The story of the Alma’s capture by the U. 8. brig Perry 
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This new cutter, built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., for Mr. 
Nevins, was launched on April 22nd. George F. 
Crouch, O. P. Merrill and the owner codperated in her 
design. She is 50’ 9” in length over all, 33’ 8%” I.w.I., 
10’ 4” beam and 7’ 1” draft. Her sail area is 1100 
square feet. 


Above is the after deck. Top, center, looking up the 
after side of the mainmast, showing the rod rigging and 
the recessed track. Top, right, the galley, splendidly 
arranged and equipped, with the forecastle beyond. 
Below, the main cabin, with the berths on two levels, 
with sliding bulkheads between the two sets. The one on 
the port side is raised. At right, Mrs. T. C. Malcolm, the 
sponsor, breaking the traditional bottle of wine on the 
boat's bow while the owner stands by. 


The plans of ‘‘Polly’’ were published inthe April, 1939, 
issue of “Yachting.” 


M. Rosenfeld Photos . 
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THE 


LITTLEST ONE 


By 


. LEE WULFF 


HIS is the story of the capture of the first giant tuna 

ever to be taken on rod and reel in Newfoundland 

waters, an incident that meant the realization of a 
particular dream for, two men, Bryant Harding and the 
author. One of them, in another country, had deduced with 
some logic and a basis of skimpy reports that Newfoundland 
should be the home of the Western Atlantic’s biggest tuna; 
the other, living on the spot, had harpooned hundreds of the 
big fellows and longed to see one brought in on rod and reel. 
The scene of the action was Bonne Bay. 

Like many of the Newfoundland harbors, Bonne Bay is 
composed of long, narrow fingers of the sea that burrow 
deep into the steep mountains that line the island’s western 
shore. No other harbor on this side of the Atlantic can 
boast a similar magnificence. Its mountains rise to a height 
of 2600 feet within a mile or two of the water and the slopes 
shoot down quickly to their depths of over 100 fathoms, 
in water as clear as that off Bermuda. At the head of the 
longest arm, fourteen miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
by a channel that is seldom over a mile and a half across, 
there is a small, almost circular basin called the ‘‘South- 
east.”” This tiny harbor, little more than half a mile in di- 
ameter and connected with the bay by a narrow channel 
between steep hills, is more like a mountain lake than the 
tip end of the ocean. And this spot, among others in the 
bay, is the permanent summer home of some of the biggest 
giant tuna that swim. My fishing at St. Ann’s Harbor had 
given me an inkling of what I might find in other far northern 
waters but I was totally unprepared for the 
magnificence of the scenery or the presence 
of the fish in such a small body of water. 

When I stood at the rail of the Northern 
Ranger as we steamed into the shelter of the 
high mountains that protect Bonne Bay, I 
was overjoyed to see the sleek gray cruiser 
that met us halfway up to the wharf and 
circled us several times as we ploughed our 
way in. The sound of the hundred horse motor 
under the low cabin was sweet music to the 
ears of a fishing pioneer who couldn’t be sure 
until he saw her in what kind of craft he’d be 
doing his pioneering. And then came the meet- 
ing with Bryant Harding, who was far more 
than I had let myself believe even though the 
few reports I had received assured me that he 
was an outstanding sportsman. 


































At the head of the longest 
arm of Bonne Bay, New- 
foundland, is a small, al- 
most circular harbor called 
the “Southeast.” It is 
little more than half a 
mile in diameter and is 
like a mountain lake rather 
than a salt water pool. 
Left, mackerel and squid 
baits prepared for trolling 


Photos by the Author 
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He had harpooned the first tuna taken in the bay in 1917 
when none of the other residents believed it could be done 
and he himself didn’t know that it ever had. Since that time, 
he had harpooned more than 200 tuna to furnish food for 
the foxes he kept. But the real information was finding out 
that his largest fish, cut into five pieces with the accompany- 
ing loss of blood, had weighed almost 1100 pounds and that 
his smallest, weighed because it was so small, tipped the 
scales at 665 pounds. A quick calculation put the average 
—and Bryant says the average does fall about midway 
between those two — at 880 pounds or fifteen pounds more 
than the new world’s record for the species made in Nova 
Scotia’ last summer. 

Perhaps you’ll understand why I rushed about the build- 
ing of a bracing for the swivel chair on the stern of the boat 
and, when the job was finished, late in the afternoon, took 
up Bryant on his offer to run up to the head of the bay 
where he thought he could show me some tuna. I put some 
tackle in the boat even though there wasn’t much time to 
fish and, since a few mackerel were available, I made one of 
them up into a trolling bait while we ran the six miles down 
to the ‘‘Southeast.”’ 

The sun was a ball of fire that sat on the edge of the 
water directly astern where the ““V”’ of the hills cut down 
to the horizon at the mouth of the bay as we passed the high 
cliffs that stand guard at the entrance to the ‘‘Southeast.”’ 
Bryant cut the motor to idling speed and we swept the 
glassy smooth water with our binoculars. It was only a few 
minutes before we apetted: the silver streaks that rippled 
out in the wake of the 
tuna as they schooled 
along the surface. They 
were following the shore 
line closely and stay- 
ing within fifty feet of 
the rocks most of the 
time. I put the bait 
over and Bryant made 
a try at putting the 
bait to them as we 
came up and cut across 
their path, moving 
slowly. It was his 
first try at anything 
other than harpoon- 
ing and the boat came 
closer to the fish than 
did the bait. When I 
saw there was no 
chance of their seeing 
the bait where it swam 
far astern, and that 
the boat would frighten 
them in a second or 
two, I picked up a 
free mackerel from the 
bait box and heaved 
it toward them. Two 
seconds later a wall of 
water rose with a whoosh where the mackerel had lit and a 
long white belly showed beneath the surface as the tuna 
turned after taking it. 

The school submerged then and we didn’t sight the fish 
again in the little daylight that remained to us. It looked 
then as if the next day was sure to bring the hooking of at 
least one fish, a fish in a bay where there was a fifty-fifty 
chance that any tuna hooked would be a record breaker. 

But next morning there was no bait taken in any of the 
nets and when we made a late start, after waiting for all the 





Bryant searches the “Southeast” for schooling tuna, watch- 
ing for the silver streaks that ripple out in their wakes 
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fishermen to come in, there were only two salmon bellies in 
the bait box. The fish were nowhere to be seen in the ‘‘South- 
east”’ that morning and in the afternoon it began to rain. 
The rain brought a quick run-off from the steep slopes that 
covered the waters of the bay with a thin layer of brown 
fresh water. While this fresh water remains unmixed by a 
heavy blow, the tuna stay at the deeper levels and cannot 
be located. So we trolled slowly with a long line or drifted 
with two baits hanging at different levels. Days went by 
and, in spite of our spending every hour of daylight out on 
the water, we failed to hook a fish and saw them only 
occasionally for a brief instant when they broke through the 
brown film. We all strained our eyes to sight the schools 
that were usually so easily found. 

I had met Phil Connors, who has caught broadbill off 
Montauk and marlin off Bimini, while he was fishing for 
salmon on the Humber a week or two before and he joined 
us at Bonne Bay on the third day of our stay. Plus Parsons, 
who was working with me on the movies I was making for 
the Newfoundland government, Bryant’s sons Milton and 
John, and Norm Parsons, salty veteran of the coastal 
waters, made up our full party. 

Without warning, the supply of bait that had been 
plentiful up to our arrival dropped off to nothing. We tried 
jigging codfish for bait and found them scarce. Try as we 
would, we couldn’t buy or catch enough bait to make up 
even half a barrel of chum. Chumming was the most logical 
method of fishing to use but it was out of the question. We 
had struck an nnparelicted period of bait scarcity. We even 
had the kids out on 
the docks catching cun- 
ners for a penny a 
dozen in the hope that 
we could use their 
catch effectively for 
chumming, but, in 
spite of their energy, 
their rewards were dis- 
appointingly small. It 
was only the middle 
of July and still early 
for the big concentra- 
tion of tuna that come 
in with the squid in 
August. The terns 
hadn’t arrived, either, 
and we didn’t have 
them sailing high 
against the blue back- 
ground to spot tuna 
for us and hover over 
them as they fed. 

Meanwhile, Bryant 
proved an inexhausti- 
ble fund of the sort of 
information I was seek- 
ing. He knew the 
waters thoroughly and, 
through his years of 
harpooning, knew the habits of the fish and the courses they 
followed once they started down a certain shore. He gave us 
ample proof of that later on. 

He has never seen the tuna schooling before nine o’clock 
in the morning and has never harpooned one earlier than 
that. Their habit seems to be to feed freely for a period just 
after dawn and then, with the growing light, taper off 
slowly on their feeding. About nine, they are likely to be 
seen cruising along just under the surface, looking for food. 
Before that time, if they are seen at all, a huge form will be 








Bryant's boat, appropriately named ‘‘Tuna,” with the bracing hurriedly built around the 
swivel chair aft. Insert, the author with Newfoundland's first tuna taken with rod and reel 


sighted leaping clear of the water and falling back into it 
with a resounding splash like a monster salmon leaping from 
the depths of a great fresh water pool, or the water will be 
churned to a lather as the big fish strike a school of bait and 
clean it up before moving on to look for another. When 
they first start schooling, their speed may be as high as 
twelve miles an hour but, with the passage of time and the 
dulling of their appetites, they slow down to a quarter of that 
speed. 

They feed on many things but one food has been found 
in all of them when Bryant has opened them up. That is 
cod, usually the tomcod of the shallower sloping banks. 
This fact, incidentally, coupled with the information given 
me by banker captains that they see tuna, or horse mackerel 
as they call them, out on the banks from April to December, 
indicates that the North Atlantic fish follow a different 
cycle from those that travel past the Bahamas in May. It 
begins to look as if the main food supply of the Newfound- 
land tuna is the cod and that the generous quantities of these 
fish on the banks may hold them there most of the year. 
The chewing plates of the cod, one on the upper and another 
on the lower jaw, are the last things to be dissolved by the 
tuna’s digestive juices, and I found later on that the other 
men I talked to in different parts of the island also found 
these remnants in their tuna. The coming of the tuna into 
the bays is always followed by a scarcity of cod. Bryant has 
taken a position close to shore at the head of the Western 
Arm, another favored spot for the harpooning of tuna, and 
seen them swim by in thirty feet of water, moving slowly, 
with their noses on the bottom until, suddenly, one of them 
would make a rush and there’d be one less tomcod in the bay. 

Bryant has thrown dead tomcod out on the water with a 
piece of wood stuck in their mouths to keep them afloat 
while waiting for a sight of the fish in his days of harpooning 


and has had the tuna come along and take them. ‘‘Some- 
times,” he says, ‘‘they’ll sneak up and take it ever so quietly 
as if they didn’t want the others to see them get it. And, 
again, they may come with a rush that’s enough to scare you.” 

In one tuna he found a fifteen-pound salmon and in many 
of them squid and the small school fish. The mudge herring, 
month-old spawn of the big herring that leave for the open 
water before the tuna reach the bays, is one of the tuna’s 
favorite foods. When the weather settles, the tuna hang 
around the mouths of the little brooks and work back and 
forth along the shore line. The sticklebacks, sharp-finned 
little fish about three inches long, that stay in this brackish 
water, seem to be a particular delicacy. Bryant has seen a 
school of twenty-five tuna swimming along in the clear 
depths strike as few as a dozen sticklebacks and churn the 
water to a foam as they surge here and there to get every 
last one of them. The tuna in these narrow confines seems 
to be a playful fish, as I had occasion to regret later. 

Forty years ago, the mackerel that had always been so 
plentiful in Bonne Bay disappeared and failed to return 
until 1937. Then they came back in their usual numbers. 
They were back last year and the chances are that they 
will keep coming in for an indefinite time. The tuna, how- 
ever, don’t seem able to catch their baby cousins. I have 
often seen mackerel schools breaking the surface in tuna 
water but I have never seen tuna feeding on them. Bryant 
has seen the tuna pass schools of mackerel without turning 
to molest them. I don’t believe they can catch them, so 
they leave them alone. 

The tuna season at Bonne Bay is a long one. In 1938, the 
fish arrived the last of June and, prior to the rain that fol- 
lowed our arrival, they were seen daily in the ‘“‘Southeast”’ 
while other groups were seen working along the shores 

(Continued on page 128) 

















Commodore J. B. Lord’s motor-sailer ‘‘Seal’”’ bound for Newport and the start of the Bermuda Race 
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MOTOR-SAILER LICKS GULF STREAM 


Commodore Lord’s “Seal” Accompanies Race Fleet to Bermuda 


By F. G. MERRICK 


HIS is not a cruise story. Nor is it a race story, 
although what follows is intimately con- 
nected with both a race and a cruise. When 
I learned early last year that Commodore 
J. B. Lord was going to sail his motor-sailer 
Seal to Bermuda as, we might say, a ‘‘camp 
follower” to the Bermuda Race — not, as is the custom, 
take her a few miles beyond Montauk Point and then turn 
back, but all the way to Bermuda — I was intrigued with 
the thought that here, for the first time, was a chance to 
compare the performance of a motor-sailer under sea con- 
ditions with that of the type of vessel which has, every 
other year since early in the 1920’s, competed in the race 
from New London, Montauk Point, or Newport to the ‘‘On- 
ion Patch.” 

I was not on board Seal during the cruise, for the good 
reason that I was in one of the racing yachts. I am not, 
therefore, qualified to write the ordinary form of cruise 
story. But the cruise of Seal has a significance to all yachts- 
men, particularly to those who have not yet settled on just 
what sort of yacht they want to buy — or shift to — and it 
is this significance that I want to scrutinize. 

The log of Seal is a revealing document. At first glance it is 
practically devoid of information for it is a model of laconic 
notes. But on further study it tells about everything that 








the yachtsman interested in efficient operation would wish 
to know. And, reading between the lines, it tells a story of 
a well organized, comfortable, carefree cruise, across a fairly 
broad expanse of ocean which, to the uninitiated, spells 
danger and adventure. 

Every time I take my pen in hand to advocate this, that 
or the other thing pertaining to cruising, I put myself in the 
position of the man who has just been arrested for a major 
crime and is admonished that: ‘‘ Anything you say may be 
used against you, and may God have mercy on your soul!’ 

I have, at various times and in diverse places, advocated 
for specific forms of aquatic pursuits, rowboats, sail boats 
with power, sail boats without power, power cruisers, motor- 
sailers, and so forth. In short, I am one of those who has not, 
as yet, sold himself to the idea that there is only one type 
of vessel which a self-respecting yachtsman would wish to 
own, but that each type of pleasure craft issuing from the 
board of the designer has a purpose and a place in the 
pattern of the sport of yachting. 

I don’t want a sail boat to cruise narrow inland waters; I 
don’t want a motor-sailer to compete in an ocean race; nor 
do I want a narrow, deep draft, wet racing craft, that sails 
on her ear, for comfortable cruising! On the other hand, I 
should like each one of these, if I could have one, for the 
purpose for which she is designed. 
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Above, the navigator takes 
a sight in the Gulf Stream. 
Right, aloft to pick up Ber- 
muda. Below, ‘‘Seal”’ dries 
out her sails in Hamilton 
Harbor, Bermuda 
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I was particularly interested in Seal’s performance be- 
cause the motor-sailer, except to those who have owned one, 
is still the type of yacht about which the average yachtsman 
knows least. They are just beginning to come into their own, 
and a good many purchasers of this type still purchase with 
only a rather vague idea of what they are getting. 

Before going on to what Seal’s cruise demonstrated in the 
way of the comparative merits of a motor-sailer, let’s ex- 
amine, for a moment, just what a motor-sailer is. Perhaps 
I should say, in deference to other opinions, what I believe 
is meant by the term motor-sailer. I think at least it is safe 
to say that the term motor-sailer is generally accepted. to 
mean a craft which will go well under power and will go 
well under sail. That is all very well but it remains rather 
ambiguous. If I were to define a motor-sailer, in contradis- 
tinction to a sail boat or an auxiliary, or power cruiser, I 
should say that she is a vessel which, for a given length, 
will afford the accommodation comforts of a power cruiser; 

which will sail to windward not as well, but nearly as well, 
as a sail boat or auxiliary of comparable dimensions (it is 
windward work which always worries the sailor); which will 
go faster under power than a comparable auxiliary and 
nearly as fast as a comparable power cruiser, and which will 
be more comfortable, under sea conditions, than either a 
power cruiser or sail boat (include auxiliary) of the same 
size. 
That may seem a rather long-winded definition. But, from 
(Continued on page 133) 
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A Chesapeake fisherman alongside one of the fish traps set in the Bay 
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STEP, SAILOR! 


Regulations Governing the Placing of Fish Traps and Nets 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


, OBSTER pot on your port bow!” All right, you’ve 
dodged that one. “‘Lobster pot on your star- 
board bow!”’ With some fast work at the helm, 
another little red and white buoy is left bob- 
bing cheerily in the ship’s wake. 

‘Lobster pot ahead!” The sea is alive with 
lobster pots. You plunge along on a drunken course and 
someone mutters that no one told him that this was to be an 
obstacle race and someone else murmurs that there ‘ought 
to be a law.” 

Well, there is a law. There are, in fact, a stack of laws 
stipulating where the lobster traps and fish nets may be 
placed, who may put them down, how large the traps may 
be, how they must be marked, when the traps with their 
catch may be hauled, and when the fish must be given a 
chance to get away. There are federal laws and state laws; 
all of them — although it may frequently not seem so — are 
designed to keep the waters navigable as well as to enable 
the fishermen to make a crop. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries has no control over 
fishing on the East Coast or on the West Coast, except for 
the Territory of Alaska, so don’t complain to the Bureau in 
Washington if your propeller is fouled by what you are cer- 
tain is a misplaced trap. It is the War Department which 
establishes the fish net areas (indicated on the charts by 
broken lines) and the states which write the rules and 
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regulations providing how, when and by whom the waters 
under their supervision are to be fished legally. 

This licensing and regulation of the fishing industry is a 
big time state business. Considering the howls that have 
been emitted over governmental interference with farmers, 
it is amazing that the long standing licensing system, regu- 
lating the farmers of the sea, has gone practically unnoticed. 
But it has, and the lobster pot buoys and the fish stakes 
which really would bear a little investigation by the sailor 
are passed by as just so many nuisances and hazards to 
navigation. 

According to the findings of this sleuth, the less you know 
about these markers,’the more hazardous they are liable to 
be. All the knowledge in the world won’t help, of course, if 
you run over a lobster pot and get into a tangle; but if you 
mistake a buoy marking one end of a gill net for a simple 
lobster pot marker you’ve enmeshed yourself when you 
could and should have avoided the mishap. 

Gill nets, so called because the fish are caught in them 
just behind the gills, are suspended straight up and down in 
the water, with weights on the two bottom ends. Floats may 
be used to mark the two other corners, though sometimes 
the net is suspended between stakes. Fixed gill nets, for in- 
stance, will be found in the Connecticut River during the 
open season for shad (the season ends June 15th) and there is 

(Continued on page 126) 
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That same afternoon the Ameri- 
can steamer “Mariners Harbor” 
sighted the blazing derelict 


By 
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SPEAKING OF SALVAGE 


Not Everything that is Rescued “from the Grasp of Wind and Wave, the Embrace of 
Rocky Ledges or the Devouring Flame” Constitutes Salvage in the Eyes of the Law 


N a famous admiralty case in England, some boat- 
men found a gas buoy adrift in the Humber 
River and brought it to a place of safety. 
They claimed salvage and, though the amount 
at stake was small, the point involved was so 
important that it was eventually appealed to 
the House of Lords, the highest court in England. The House 
of Lords held that only a vessel or her cargo or freight was 
subject to salvage, and the efforts of the boatmen went 
unrewarded. 

And so it is (in our country as well as in England) that not 
everything rescued “from the grasp of wind and wave, the 
embrace of rocky ledges or the devouring flame” leads to 
salvage. It must be either a vessel or her cargo or freight. 

A vessel is a structure intended for purposes of water 
navigation. Steamers, sailing craft and barges are vessels. So 
are most dredges and lightships. A flying boat, when water- 
borne, is a vessel. But buoys and drydocks are not, nor are 
houses and barns floating down the flood waters of a river; 
salvage claims against them, however meritorious in fact, 
will not be recognized. 

Cargo includes everything aboard a vessel. A farmer’s 
plow, once it becomes cargo, is as much marine property for 
purposes of salvage as is an anchor. This character it retains 
until final discharge ashore. If lost overboard en route, it is 
still cargo and subject to salvage; if lost off the dock, before 
loading or after discharge, it is not. Objects in tow, such as 
log rafts — or buoys or drydocks for that matter — are also 
cargo. There are two items, however, that are always exempt 
from salvage; government mails and the personal belongings 
of crew and passengers. 

The meaning of the term “‘freight”’ can best be illustrated 
by an actual case. In September, 1875, the British steamer 





Medina, bound from Singapore to Jidda with 550 Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims, was wrecked on lonely Parkin Rock in the Red 
Sea. Ship and cargo were a total loss but all the pilgrims and 
crew were safely landed on a portion of the rock rising only 
six feet above the sea. There they had scarcely standing 
room, no shelter, food or water, and were in imminent danger 
of being washed into the sea by the first storm that arose. All 
that night they clung to the rock, praying for continued fine 
weather and a speedy rescue. 

Allah was kind for, on the following morning, a steamer 
was sighted coming up from the eastward. In answer to their 
frantic signals, she hove to off the rock and sent off a boat to 
investigate. The captain of the Medina boarded the steamer, 
which proved to be the Timor, of London, explained his 
predicament to her master and requested assistance. The 
latter, after ascertaining that the passage money of the pil- 
grims, payable upon arrival at Jidda, totalled £4000, replied © 
that he would make the rescue and carry them on to Jidda 
for exactly £4000 and not a penny less; otherwise he would 
go on about his business. After repeated attempts to reduce 
the amount, the Medina’s captain finally accepted the terms 
and signed an agreement to that effect. All hands were then 
taken aboard the Timor and safely landed at Jidda a few 
days later. 

It is comforting to know that this bit of skulduggery did 
not succeed. Salvors must play fair; they are not permitted 
to set an exorbitant value on their services during an emer- 
gency at sea. If they do, the courts will shortly set things 
right. In this case, the court declared the agreement in- 
equitable and void. It then fixed the sum of £1800 as proper 
salvage under the circumstances and this amount the J'imor 
received. 

Now, the salvage service involved here was the saving of 
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‘‘freight.”’ The £4000 which the pilgrims had agreed to pay 
for their passage was “‘freight.”’ It is the money payable at 
destination for the transportation of either cargo or passen- 
gers. By completing the delivery of the pilgrims to Jidda, 
£4000 in freight was saved from the wreck of the Medina; 
and it was for this item, and not for saving their lives, that 
the salvage award was granted. 

Saving life at sea, though a commendable act, is not a 
salvage service. However, modern statutes now permit life 
salvage under certain conditions. Our Salvage Act of 1912 


_provides that, if life and property are both saved, then life 


salvors may share in the award. But for saving life alone 
there is no salvage. The act also provides a two-year prison 
term for any unwarranted refusal to render assistance to 
persons in danger at sea, which should prevent the recur- 
rence of any such inhuman situation as was threatened in the 
Medina case. 

Vessel, cargo and freight, then, are the only things subject 
to salvage, with a share allowed to life salvors if life is also 
saved. 

+ + + 


In 1928, the S.S. Tashmoo, bound from San Francisco to 
New York, broke down in bad weather in the Gulf of Te- 
huantepec, a dangerous region off the west coast of Mexico. 


Though equipped with radio apparatus, it was not connected’ 


and she carried no operator. Help was urgently needed, so a 
member of the crew, a messboy with some knowledge of 
radio, undertook to put the set in commission. After working 
for two days and nights, with only short snatches of sleep 
and at considerable personal risk, he succeeded in doing so. 
Assistance was then summoned and the crippled steamer 
towed into port. 

The messboy later brought an action for salvage. The 
court, while characterizing his service as one of great merit, 
refused to allow his claim on the well-established principle of 
salvage law that a member of the crew — master, officer or 
man — cannot receive salvage for efforts, no matter how 
heroic, in saving his own ship. 

The law regards such efforts as part of the duty of every 
seaman. And salvage is never allowed when the salvor is 
under a legal duty to do the act on which he bases his claim. 
It is for this reason that members of the Coast Guard, Navy, 
Army, police and fire departments cannot qualify as salvors 
while acting in the performance of their public duty. 

Passengers may not realize it, but in times of emergency 
they, too, may be called upon by the master to work for the 
safety of their vessel. Such service is no voluntary act, which 
they may perform or not at their pleasure, but is a legal duty 
for which no salvage can result. But note the following case. 

In September, 1861, the famous Great Eastern, then the 
largest ship afloat, was making a passage from Liverpool to 
New York. A few days out, her rudder was disabled in a 
storm and she lay in the trough of the sea, completely help- 
less, rolling violently and in great danger of foundering with 
all on board, some 800 souls in all. For two days the officers 
tried various expedients to secure the rudder, but without 
success. 

Meanwhile, a passenger named Towle, an experienced 
civil engineer (quoting hereon from the court’s opinion), 
“had not been an indifferent spectator to these attempts. He 
had revolved a plan in his mind, drawn a sketch of it, had 
shown it to the chief engineer, who had treated it with rude- 
ness, which is not surprising when we remember that in 
every profession men are apt to be impatient of outside 
interference in times of perplexity and danger. The captain, 
however, having exhausted his own expedients and those of 
his officers, and evidently alarmed for the safety of his ship, 
decided that libellant (the passenger) should try his. He put 
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a sufficient number of men at his disposal and the libellant 
entered upon his work.” The plan proved successful and 
within 24 hours the Great Eastern was again on her course. 

It turned out to be a bon voyage for Mr. Towle. He received 
$15,000 in salvage for the job and the New York Admiralty 
Bar gasped in surprise. For this case established an exception 
to the general rule that a passenger cannot be a salvor of his 
own vessel. 

The court said that a passenger’s duty extends only to 
assisting the crew under the direction of the ship’s officers. 
But here he went beyond that; he planned and directed the 
work himself. This was a service beyond the bounds of the 
legal duty of a passenger, thus warranting the payment of 
salvage. A subsequent case, for the same reason, granted 
$4000 to a passenger, a master mariner by profession, who 
voluntarily went to the bridge and navigated a steamer 
through a storm after all the officers except the third officer 
had been washed overboard. The exception does not apply to 
crew members, as we have seen in the case of the T’ashmoo, in 
which the messboy planned and directed the work of putting 
the wireless set in commission. 

In the winter of 1884, the S.S. Umatilla, bound from San 
Francisco to Seattle, struck heavily on Flattery Reef during 
a snowstorm. The master ordered the ship abandoned but 
Chief Mate O’Brien refused to leave. Instead, he launched a 
small life raft, clambered aboard, and secured it to the 
wreck with the ship’s logline. To the captain’s entreaties to 
get into one of the boats so they could make shore before 
dark, Mr. O’Brien “‘replied in effect that he was not scared, 
that his life wasinsured for $3000 which his wife would get. 
. . . He reminded him, too, in rough but expressive sea- 
man’s language, of the discredit that would attach to them 
if anybody else should board the ship and save her.” 

This example of courage won the devotion of two seamen 
who joined him on the raft. The lifeboats then pulled away 
for shore, leaving O’Brien and his men huddled together on 
their small raft in the snow and cold. By way of comfort 
they had “two cans of condensed milk, some apples and 
butter, and two blankets which they cut up for mufflers and 
foot wrappings.” 

But luck was with them. Three hours later, the Umatilla 
slid off the reef and, in vindication of Mr. O’Brien’s judg- 
ment, remained afloat. Joyfully they boarded her, set the 
staysail and jibs which she carried, and squared away for the 
Columbia River. The following evening they met the S.S. 
Wellington, took a line from her, and were towed safely into 
Esquimalt Harbor. 

Their salvage claim was allowed. The reason for this de- 
cision is that final abandonment of a vessel, by order of the 
master, releases the crew from all further duty towards their 
vessel. In short, they are no longer crew members (their pay 
also stops with abandonment) and are therefore free to act 
as salvors. 

On a voyage from Trinidad to London, with sugar and 
molasses, the American brig Cuba was captured by the Con- 
federate privateer Sumter. A prize crew was put on board and 
the master of the brig was ordered to proceed to a Cuban 
port. Four days later, the crew of the Cuba overpowered the 
Confederate prize crew in a surprise attack, retook their 
vessel and sailed her into New York. For this they received 
two-fifths of the value of their ship and cargo in salvage. 
Capture of their vessel by an enemy also releases a crew 
from all further duty towards their vessel. Recapture from 
the enemy is, therefore, a salvage service. 

Contrast the above with the following case. In 1813, the 
British ship Governor Raffles sailed from Batavia for London 
with a polyglot crew, including nineteen Malays. Some two 
weeks out, the Malays rose in mutiny, killed seven men, 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“Sea Call’’ was recently bought by J. B. Dunbaugh, of Green- 
wich, Conn., and reconditioned under the supervision of 
John H. Wells, Inc. She was also redecorated. Built by the 
Mathis Yacht Building Co.,.in 1935, as the “Innisfail,” “Sea 
Call’? is 85’ over all, 18’ beam and 4’ draft. Two 100 hp. 
Winton Diesels, fitted with reduction gear, drive the yacht. 
Below is the deckhouse living and dining room. It is finished 
in walnut and the furniture is upholstered in figured linen. 







“SEA 
CALL’ 
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: M. Rosenfeld Photos 


Above is a view of the quarterdeck, with its furniture of natural 
color rattan with light blue upholstery. Below may be seen 
one of the large double staterooms and the bathroom, 
the walls and floor of which are covered with white Micarta. 
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YOUR CHOICE 
OF AN OUTBOARD 


The Boat and Service Desired Should 
Govern the Motor’s Type and Power 


A. C. GOULD 


paddle gives way to the less picturesque but far more 
efficient putt-putt of his outboard motor. A yachtsman 
anchors for the night and soon after his dinghy is propelled 
to the nearest dock by an outboard. On the China Station, 
Navy gunboats patrol the rivers; their sampans are out- 
board-powered. Through African jungles goes the giant 
freight canoe and it, as well as other boats and canoes of the 
expedition, is pushed along by the ever faithful outboard. 
Midget racing cars roar around a track and a thin haze of 
blue smoke and a high-pitched scream from the exhaust 
proclaim that at least one is powered with an outboard 
racing motor, the same type that sends tiny hydroplanes 
over the water at better than a mile-a-minute clip. Auto- 
mobiles laden with fishermen travel toward favorite haunts 
and a fair majority carry light outboards to save wearisome 
hours at the oars. Wherever there is water, it is practically 
certain that you will see an outboard of some kind. 
For the outboard of today, a veritable package of power, 
is indeed a far ery from the cantankerous contraption of a 
few years ago. Then, the owner would probably sweat as 
much trying to start his machine as he would rowing out to 
the fishing grounds, so there was really no point to using a 
motor. Besides, lugging it down, putting it on the boat, 
taking it off and carrying it back to locker, car or clubhouse 
was almost a day’s work in itself. No wonder the outboard 
was the butt of innumerable witticisms; a toy, not to be 
relied upon for serious work. But today, paralleling closely 
the development of the motor car, the outboard has ad- 
vanced until it occupies a secure position. Motors developing 
twice the power and weighing a quarter as much can be 
purchased now for less than half of what those old rock 
crushers cost. The modern motor will run smoothly and 
quietly as long as fuel is kept in the tank and will require no 
attention other than an occasional greasing of the gear case. 
The owner need know no more about it than he does about 
the mechanical workings of his car; such is the result of a 
continual search by engineers for a maximum of reliability 
with a minimum of weight and cost. 
Unlike choosing a motor car, which is more or less a 
familiar procedure to most of us, the prospective purchaser 
of an outboard is faced with a wide range of power and type 


| old order changes; the drip-drip of the Indian’s 
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For the man who fishes from a small boat, a small 
single-cylinder motor will give all the necessary power 


about which he usually knows little. Motors can be.had 
ranging in power from a half to 35 horse power — and-here 
lies a dilemma. Should the purchaser not be well-informed 
as to exactly what he needs for his particular purpose or 
should he receive ill-considered advice, there is a good pos- 
sibility that he will buy a motor either too large or too 
small. There is, in any event, a struggle in his mind between 
price, quality and power. A common question asked in re- 
gard to this point is: “‘I have (or intend to buy) suchand- 
such a type and size boat; what is the smallest size motor 
I can use with her?” Notice that there is no mention of 
quality, conditions under which the boat is to be used, 
speed desired, and so on; just a question which asks, in 
effect: ‘How little can I spend?”’ This is all wrong. Every 
other factor should be considered before any thought is 
given to price. After all, a sizable investment is being made 
and dividends in the form of pleasure and health are ex- 
pected for at least a couple of years to come. So the item of 
a few dollars one way or the other shouldn’t loom as all- 
important. 

There is a logical way to go about selecting a motor. The 
first step is to determine just how it will be used. Will it 
propel a dinghy, a canoe or rowboat, a boat designed par- 
ticularly for an outboard, or will it be used as auxiliary power 
on a sail boat? Will it be used on a quiet lake, where no 
extreme conditions of wind or current will be encountered, 
or will there be tides or river currents and strong winds to 
contend with? Perhaps the motor will be carried in the car, 
to be used wherever a body of water beckons invitingly. 
Answering these questions narrows down the choice at once. 

The roomy outboard boat, designed particularly for the 
purpose, will require the larger motors, from 9 hp. up, to 
give the speeds for which these boats are built. For the 
speed runabout type, 18 to 22 hp. is required; still higher 
speeds can be attained with the large four-cylinder types. 
This sort of boat depends upon her ability to plane to give 
her speed; that is, she will lift out of water with somewhat 
the action of a stone or clamshell skipping across the 
surface, and the smaller motors will not produce enough 
power to make her plane. For the utility type outboard 
boat, though, which is usually a roomy, round-bottomed 
craft designed more for comfort than extreme speed, a 
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The yacht tender or utility type of outboard needs a motor 
of eight to ten horse power to develop her speed possibilities 


motor of somewhere around 8 or 10 hp. is ideal, giving a 
fair turn of speed with a minimum of weight and fuel con- 
sumption. For dinghies, the tiniest outboards give surpris- 
ingly adequate service. 

The matter of fuel consumption is rather important, too, 
for the reason that outboard fuel is more expensive than 
straight gasoline. That is, a certain amount of oil is mixed 
with the gasoline to lubricate the moving parts of the power 
head; in the smaller motors, this may be as little as a half 
pint of oil to each gallon of gas, but in the big ones it runs 
as high as 1% pints to the gallon. Thus, instead of figuring 
fuel cost as the price of the gasoline, one must add the cost 
of the oil consumed. If gas costs 20 cents per gallon and good 
oil 25 cents per quart, for example, then a gallon of fuel 
using a high ratio of oil to gas will cost about thirty-five 
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cents. This can add up considerably at the end of a day’s 
run and is one of the reasons why a choice of power for fast 
runabouts should be a compromise; even with a little less 
power, a little less speed, there are still plenty of thrills in 
an outboard runabout. Weight is another important con- 
sideration, although if the motor is used in fresh water it is 
possible to leave it on the boat all season, obviating any 
carrying back and forth. However, due provision should be 
made against theft, either by locking the motor to the boat 
in some manner or by carrying adequate insurance. 

The great majority of motors in use are in the smaller 
power ranges. Between two and a half and six horse power 
gives adequate speed on rowboats, square stern canoes, 
dinghies and light outboard displacement boats; even on 
heavy sailing craft, a four or five horse power motor will be 
enough for use as an auxiliary. Lightness, ease of handling 
and economy are among the advantages gained. For those 
who intend to carry their motors from place to place by car, 
for use on hired rowboats, a motor of one to five horse power 
is ideal. Boat livery operators are inclined to be reluctant 
to rent their craft for use with motors developing more 
power, probably feeling that larger sizes might damage the 


’ boats by loosening transoms, planking, etc. 


For the conventional type of double-end canoe, a small 
motor is in order, since it must be hung over the side on an 
adapting bracket and too much weight in this off-center 
position is undesirable. Besides, it takes only a small amount 
of power to drive a canoe along at a lively clip, even when 
fully loaded, and more power would be only a waste. 

A word here about the use of outboards for auxiliary 
power. In the last few years the small sail boat has become 
a marine ‘‘best seller.”” Comets, Gulls, National One-De- 
signs, Snipes and many other class boats have come into 
deserved popularity. At first, their owners may have pooh- 
poohed the thought of other power than that of the wind, 
but one or two experiences with dead calms, the boat drift- 
ing aimlessly with slatting sails, proved that auxiliary 
power was in order. Today, the outboard is almost as much 
a part of sail boat equipment as the rudder and no longer 
does the owner have to whistle for a breeze when he’s be- 
calmed three or four miles from home. And the beauty of it 
(Continued on page 130) 


The V-bottom type of outboard boat needs a 
fairly powerful motor to make her plane. Below, 
a double-ended canoe requires a ‘special offset 
adapting bracket to take the motor 
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Heading in toward the Maine coast in the late afternoon, with 
the picturesque Camden Hills silhouetted against the sky line 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ‘CRUISING 


A Few Old Ones Brought Out and Dusted off for 


the Possible Benefit of the Young or Inexperienced 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


ECENTLY, several readers have written to the 
— editors that whereas cruising may be an 
open book to most readers of YACHTING, 
there is a younger generation coming on that 
doesn’t know the answers. These inquiring 
subscribers ask why we don’t dig out some of 
the old answers to cruising queries, rearrange them suff- 
ciently to avoid a successful charge of plagiarism, and pub- 
lish them again. 

Which is why I’m writing this — not, in case anyone is 
inquisitive, because Hotspur needs another jib. But before 
going down in a welter of reminiscence I’d like it distinctly 
understood that I’m not offering a single item of information 
with the idea that it is original. Despite myself, I’m running 
the risk of being considered a fussy old fool. I’d hate to have 
anybody think also that I’m a presumptuous one. 

Even if I am fussy, I’m not to old to pull a. boner, as the 
following incident will demonstrate. Emerging from the Cape 
Cod Canal into Buzzards Bay one afternoon, I went about 
setting the mainsail to meet the typical fresh southwester. 
Now everything aboard my boat is blocked or winched to 
be handled with ease, and when in this case the mainsail 
started up smoothly and then slowed down, I foolishly 
concluded that wind in the sail was holding it. So, without 
looking things over, I gave the halliard a terrific yank. The 
trouble was not the wind. Fact was that an extra gasket 
had been passed around the furled sail forward of where I 
usually put one and that it was hidden by the sail. So, when 
I yanked the halliard without noticing the extra stop, the 
sail tore at the leach and before I could stop yanking the 
tear extended right in to the luff rope. 

Before the occurrence of this humiliating episode, I 
might have contended that uniform method in furling sails 
or performing any other routine function aboard a sail 





boat is a sure preventive of mishaps. But now I feel more 
inclined to advise beginners to make sure that everything is 
clear for running or rendering before putting any weight at 
the end of a line. A similar thought occurs in connection 
with reefing — and by the way it’s a good idea to tie in a 
few reefs for practice before Old Man Necessity gets the 
upper hand. By so doing, you may avoid the slight error of 
tying in a point from a deeper reef. 

I use a roller reef, but aboard friends’ boats where reefs 
have been tied I have observed that one man notes the strain 
on every pair of reef points before the sail is hoisted. When 
time presses, as it usually does, it’s all right to have all 
hands pass the earings and tie the reef knots. But it should 
be left to the judgment of one man that the strain is equally 
divided along the bunt of the sail. If you see a sail blow out 
just after it has been reefed, you may be pretty sure than 
an uneven and uninspected job of reefing was done. 

Also, I would caution beginners about leaving reefs rolled 
or tied in after coming to anchor for the night. If the an- 
chorage is bad and there is a possibility of having to get 
under way at short notice, it is better to leave the sails 
reefed. But remember that you do so at the lesser risk of 
stretching the canvas out of shape. 

The first mainsail I had for my present boat was worn 
thin in four years of use and was replaced by one which, 
after six years, is pretty nearly as good as new. Why? Be- 
cause when the first sail was new I didn’t bother to carry 
my lee backstay forward for short periods to keep it from 
chafing against the sail. I didn’t have the wit to realize 
that the sail was wearing out until one day in a race the 
seams started letting go from head to foot. That l’arned me 
— sewing my way to Cornfield. 

Since then I’ve cleared the lee backstays (upper and lower, 
which are brought to the same fitting) even if I expected to 











A. J. Koster 


All snugged down for the night, the skipper of this Friendship sloop gives her a little more scope 


be no more than five minutes on a tack. It’s one reason why 
I think of myself as a fussy old man, but I dearly love to 
have good gear on a boat and to make it last a long time. 
Somewhat to the same purpose, I always look aloft when, 
before jibing or tacking, I cast loose the lee backstays from 
the shroud to which I have previously secured them. About 
one time in ten the upper stay fouls the spreader and I 
happen to know from other people’s experience what hap- 
pens when you winch up a backstay that has taken a strain 
on a spreader. 

Looking aloft at any or all moments is about the most sat- 
isfactory and cheapest habit that can be developed aboard 
a sail boat. If I had looked, I’d have been spared a repair job 
when I tried to hoist the mainsail with a gasket still around 
it. One night in another man’s boat, when lying on my back 
in the cockpit awaiting my turn at the wheel, I let my eyes 
range the head of the mainsail and spotted a tear that in a 
few minutes of neglect would have represented many hours 
of sewing. 

Once, getting under way for the first sail of a season with 
guests aboard, I forgot to knot the ends of the main sheet 
after reeving it off. That was the time, of course, that the 
sheet was so:carelessly cleated that one end ran through 
the blocks. I remember things like that. 

Lest you think that I’ve made all the blunders in the 
category and haven’t the tact to keep quiet about them, I 
turn now to one I didn’t make. This happened to a friend 
who anchored behind Point Jude breakwater on a dark and 
blowing night and, just to make sure, let go a second anchor. 
He makes a practice of bringing the bitter ends of his rodes 
aft to the cockpit but, in this case, he made up the second 
anchor in the cockpit and carried it forward, leaving the 
coil aft. Unbeknownst to him, he was dragging the first 
anchor across the harbor of refuge at the rate of knots, so 
that by the time he got back to the cockpit he almost didn’t 
have a second anchor to fall back on, the rode was whipping 
overboard so fast. He caught it just in time and since then 
has never failed to make the bitter end-fast before anchor- 
ing. And that habit, by the way, is so firmly ingrained in 





me that I forget what sin bit it into the fiber of my being. 

Another good habit I have is to steer mid-channel courses 
when under power and to follow the buoys with a boat of 
less than 6-foot draft as conscientiously as I would with one 
drawing 26 feet. If I do cut a government buoy in strange 
waters, it is only when I have studied the chart and made 
a considered decision to do so. For beginners particularly, 
it is advisable to leave buoys as Uncle Sam intends big ships 
to leave them — for in so doing your mental images. remain 
unclouded and you’re not liable in an emergency (such as 
a buoy’s sudden emergence from fog) to forget which is the 
proper side for passing. 

It is hardly possible to stress too strongly the necessity 
for having your mental images clear. What, for example, is 
the reverse of a course of NE by EE? And what is the 
course half a point to the eastward of the one named? 
If the correct answers don’t spring instantly to your mind 
you’d better go on boxing the compass until they do. What’s 
the opposite of 237°? You’ll need it some day when taking 
an azimuth of the sun or observing a radio compass bearing, 
and it’s well to have all these opposites in your mind’s eye. 

Even more-important is advance thought on what you 
will do in a variety of situations — and the variety is un- 
limited. To cite a few examples, a man falls overboard 
when you’re jammed hard on the wind. What do you do? 
The same unlucky wight is carried aloft when taking in a 
spinnaker. Do you jibe in both instances? Suppose you 
haven’t room to jibe? 

You’ve blown out your foresail and have lowered, but not 
reefed, your mainsail and have started the motor to get you 
into port. The fire extinguisher in your engine compartment 
lets go because the compartment is overheated and the re- 
leased gases vitiate the air flowing into the carburetor. The 
motor stops and what do you do? Quick! It happened to the 
friend of a friend of mine bucking his way around Point Jude 
and I’m blessed if I know what he did. I think I’d have of- 
fered up a little prayer. After that, I’d have thanked fortune 
I wasn’t hugging the Point too close. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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OLD AND NEW SHARE 
BERMUDA HONORS 


“Goose” Wins Prince of Wales Cup, Loses 
King Edward VII Trophy to “Achilles” 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


““Goose’’ gets the gun as she 
crosses the finish line a winner 


HE Royal Bermuda Yacht Club’s annual Six-Metre 

racing fortnight in April produced off Hamilton a series 

of lively and interesting sailing contests from which the 
form chart emerged much the worse for wear. 

Before the proceedings began, it was pretty generally con- 
ceded that Goose, sailed by George Nichols and an afterguard 
that included two such distinguished internationalists as 
Briggs Cunningham and Bob Meyer, would clean up all the 
major prizes in sight. It was the consensus, furthermore, that 
Goose would encounter most of her trouble, if any, from the 
Trimingham brothers’ Solenta, which was runner-up to her 
on Long Island Sound last summer in the Scandinavian Gold 
Cup competition. 

So much for predictions. Now let us see what happened. 
Goose, with two firsts, a second and a fourth, won the Prince 
of Wales Cup by a margin of four and one-half points — not 
over Solenita but over Henry S. Morgan’s Djinn, one of her 
American team mates. Solenta gave Goose no trouble at all 
and finished fourth in the series, two points astern of Achilles, 








a boat which Bert Darrell rescued from the boneyard a few 
weeks before the Six-Metre racing began. Hence Solenta was 
not even the leading Bermudian contender. 

The next event on the schedule was a team race for the 
Cubitt Cup between the American boats Goose, Djinn and 
Herman Whiton’s Star Wagon, and the Bermuda trio of 
Solenta, Achilles and William Miller’s Viking. The American 
craft were all new last year and their known qualities in 
various sailing conditions provided the team with excep- 
tional balance. The Bermudians had the two-year-old 
Solenta and the other two boats which came to the Islands 
ten years ago from the yards of Bjarne Aas, in Norway. 

On the face of things, it looked like a breeze for the Yankee 
trio unless flukes played too strong a role. Well, the Amer- 
icans won the cup in two straight races, taking both by 
identical scores, 1114 to 10, in light weather. The heroine of 
the American triumph was Djinn, which simply plastered 
the daylight out of everything on the wind and led the fleet 
handily both times. Goose, playing team tactics, aided her 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


The ‘Sixes’ get away in a close bunch for the fourth race for the Prince of Wales Trophy. Left to right, 
“Star Wagon,” “Djinn,” “Achilles,” ““Vema 4” and ‘‘Goose.” “Solenta” and “Viking” are partly hidden 
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“Goose,” on the starboard tack, crosses the bow of 
the veteran “‘Achilles’”’ in light going in the first race 


team mate by sailing some of the competing team across the 
line before the gun in the first race and covering them when- 
ever possible, and got no better than third in the point stand- 
ing. But individual points don’t mean much in a team 
match. 

Thus the stage was cleared for the final act, a best two 
out of three match for the King Edward VII Gold Cup be- 
tween Goose, as the best American yacht in the Prince of 
Wales series, and Achilles, as the top-ranking Bermudian. 
But despite expectations the Gold Cup is reposing on the 
buffet in the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club dining room. 
Goose won the first race, failed to keep Achilles covered in the 
second and was outsailed in the third, so the big golden jug 
stayed on the island. 

Nothing but sheer skepticism would have greeted the 
statement a few months ago that the ancient Achilles, out of 
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“Djinn’s” spinnaker gets away in the hard breeze and 
sails to leeward as she hauls on the wind around the buoy 


competition ever since she was blown ashore in a howling 
gale two years ago, dismasted and badly damaged fore and 
aft, could beat Goose, presumably the fastest Six-Metre 
yacht in the world. But beat her she did and more’s the 
credit to Bert Darrell, Jim Pearman and the other lads who 
sailed the old hooker for all there was in her, and more too. 

Achilles came to grief two years ago just before the Prince 
of Wales series of 1937. For months, she lay at anchor in 
Hamilton Harbor with no stick in her and strips of canvas 
lashed over her damaged snout and stern section. This 
spring, Darrell bought her from the insurance underwriters 
for 50 pounds sterling, replaced damaged frames and plank- 
ing and fitted her with a mast that Bobkat II discarded three 
years ago as sprung. With virtually no tuning up — she was 
put overboard two days before the series started — the re- 
vivified Achilles plunged into red hot competition and 
startled everyone by the way she went. 

She was a contender in every race, doing her best on the 
wind but losing ground to leeward because the only spin- 
naker she had was unsuited to running dead off or nearly 
dead off in light going. Never was this more evident than in 
the first Prince of Wales Cup race when she led the fleet at 
the weather mark first time up, was passed by Goose down 
wind before the end of the second round and lost two places 
on the final run to the finish. Thereafter, in this series, 
Achilles had two third places in light to modefate going and a 
second on the heavy day that Star Wagon outsailed them all. 

After what Achilles’ twin, Viking, did a year ago, it would 
seem that Bjarne Aas put a good measure of “‘go-fast”’ into 
these amazingly long-lived craft. Theoretically, they were 
outbuilt years ago but they are both still winning in fast 
company. 

Viking won the first race of the Prince of Wales series with 
the help of a break from the wind gods. While Goose was 
concentrating on Achilles the second time up in a light south- 
easterly breeze, Viking stood in under Hawkins Island, 
caught a fresh easterly slant and stormed up from third 
(Continued on page 127) 




























In the third race for the King Edward VII Trophy, the wind 
was howling and “‘Achilles’’ defeated ‘‘Goose’”’ decisively 


YACHTING 


(1) The yacht basin at Englewood, N. J., lies in the 
shadow of the Palisades, opposite the northern part 
of New York City. (2) The Barge Canal at Lockport, 
N. Y., where two modern high lift locks replace the 
original flight of five of the old Erie Canal. (3) A 
glimpse of the waterway in the Seneca Lake section 
of the New York State Barge Canal. (4) A panorama 
view of part of the Thousand Islands that nestle close 
to each other in the upper reaches of the St. Law- 
rence River. (5) Looking across Lake Champlain 
from the Westport Yacht Club. (6) Sail boats and 
runabouts off Burlington, Vermont, on picturesque 
Lake Champlain. (7) Champlain as seen from the 
air, looking north from snug Basin Harbor, Vermont. 
(8) The Municipal Yacht Basin at 79th Street and the 
North River, New York City. This is familiarly known 
to the local boatmen as Duffy’s Landing. 
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ll. The Hudson River and 
the St. Lawrence-Champlain- 


N. Y. Barge Canal Triangle 


By 


; a FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


TE Abbe, Se Department of Conservation and Development, Vermont 


T IS interesting to contemplate the fact that, for his own comfort and 
safety, Henry Hudson (Henry not Hendryk, English not Dutch) was 
just three hundred and thirty years too early. Were he to sail up the 

Hudson today, assuming that the Half Moon did not draw over nine feet 
(or could be lightened to that draft — she was a small, tubby vessel built 
by shoal-draft-loving Dutchmen) he would continue on through the 
fertile country flanking the Barge Canal and Mohawk River, through the 
Great Lakes, the Chicago Drainage Canal, the Illinois River, and the 
Mississippi (or up the Missouri if he threw everything overboard so that 
his ship could float in three feet of water, to somewhere in Montana), to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. In that balmy clime and prolific region I 
venture to say he would forget all about India, and he and his crew live in 
plenty and amity, with no thought of mutiny. 

He had to turn back, however, at the then (1609) head of navigation of 
the Hudson River, a point about where Albany stands today, and only 
a few miles below the apex of the now navigable triangle formed by the 
New York State Barge Canal, the Champlain-Richelieu River Waterway, 
and the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario. It is this triangle and the 
Hudson River itself which we are about to discuss from the point of view 
of the cruising yachtsman. 

Owing to the New York World’s Fair, these waters will probably be 
more of a highway this summer than a quiet cruising ground. How many 
yachtsmen will take advantage of these routes it is impossible to foretell 
but several yacht clubs on the Great Lakes and tributaries have signified 
their intention of sending fleets to the Fair, and the only logical approach 
is by the Hudson River. Such centers as Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, may be expected to use either the Barge Canal from Buffalo or the 
Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, Oswego Canal to Three Rivers into the 
lower reaches of the Barge Canal. 

Toronto promises a fleet and may sail Lake Ontario to Oswego, or 
choose less open water and come via the Welland Canal and the whole 
length of the Barge Canal. Ottawa can send a fleet of five-foot drafters 

(Continued on page 135) 
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A native Bahamian sloop, with her dusky crew, slipping past 
the waterfront of Nassau bound for one of the "out islands” 


From a photograph by Frederick Bradley 
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THE MOTOR BOAT LAWS AND SAFETY 


By 


CHARLES F. McKIVERGAN 


HE quarter of a million motor boat owners 
who do their cruising on the navigable 
waters of the United States will be glad to 
know that the only important change in 
the federal motor boat laws and regula- 
tions to be made since launching time last 
year affects bona fide racing craft only. The change was 
made as the result of the uncertainty and annoyance created 
at Carlstadt and Red Bank last summer, when well-meaning 
Coast Guardsmen undertook to inspect racing boats for 
federal identification numbers. Up to then, no power-driven 
racing craft had ever been proceeded against for failure to 
comply with the federal Numbering Act, so that the sudden 
attempt at enforcement was as unexpected as it was embar- 
rassing to most of the drivers. 

To prevent a recurrence of the episode, the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation has since issued new 
regulations that now exempt from compliance with the 
Numbering Act of June 7th, 1918, all motor boats “designed 
and used solely for the purpose of racing or for operation ‘inci- 
dent to preparation for racing.’”’ But the owners of such rac- 
ing craft should understand that no change has been made in 
the regulations which require racing motor boats to carry 
the usual prescribed equipment. 

Anybody who has kept close watch on the federal motor 
boat requirements over the years cannot fail to have noticed, 
within the last couple of seasons, a gradual tightening of 
regulations, which has been achieved as much by the with- 
drawal of certain privileges as by the direct addition of new 
obligations. Taking away, two years ago, the special docu- 
mentation privilege formerly available to pleasure yachts of 
over five net tons but under 16 gross tons; limiting exemp- 
tion from the Numbering Act law to only bona fide rowboats 
and canoes temporarily equipped with an outboard motor, 
instead of to all motor-propelled craft less than 16 feet in 
length; the decision that motor boats in Class One may no 
longer choose between exhibiting after sunset a combination 
red-and-green lantern in the bow or separate side running 
lights — these are but some examples of ways in which the 
laws and regulations indirectly have been made stricter. At 
the same time, the requirements have been added to in such 
direct ways as the comparatively new requirement that the 
certificate of number award be kept on board all undocu- 
mented motor boats; that a separate life-saving device be 
carried for each person on board; and that each life-saving 
device have attached to it at least two strong straps that will 
not tear under ordinary conditions and that can be slipped 
over the arms of the wearer to the shoulders. 

Coupled with this gradual tightening of the federal re- 
quirements, there has been, I think it fair to say, a distinct 
let-down in the coéperation of motor boat owners. For the 
evidence, it is necessary only to turn to the recent annual re- 
ports made by the enforcement authorities to the Secretary 
of Commerce. During the last fiscal year, ending June 30th, 
1938, of 9,067 inspections made by the patrol service of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection & Navigation, 6,883 violations 
of the navigation laws were reported for prosecution. In 
addition, the other enforcement agencies — Coast Guard, 
Navigation Inspectors, Steamboat Inspectors, etc. — re- 
ported 9,826 violations, bringing the total for the period up 
to 16,709 reported offences. Similar investigation of the fiscal 





year ending June 30th, 1937, shows an even larger number — 
17,358, to be exact — of reported violations. How unfavor- 
ably these totals compare with the totals of other years is 
apparent in the following table: 


Fiscal Year Ending Violations Reported 
June 30, 1934 5,807 
is 1935 7,493 
. 1936 11,548 
n 1937 17,358 
o: 1938 16,709 


Unquestionably, part of this large increase in violations 
during the past two years has been'due to new enactments 
relating to the manning and inspection of vessels. But a 
decided jump in reported offences against the motor boat 
numbering and equipment requirements has been the major 
factor, with careless motor boat owners meriting practically 
all of the blame. 

This season, then, motor boat owners whose craft are sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction should be especially watchful, lest 
they run afoul of Uncle Sam’s enforcement agencies. Except 
for all public craft and rowboats and canoes 16 feet or less in 
length temporarily equipped with an outboard motor, all 
motor boats must be documented or numbered to be operated 
legally on navigable waters. With new craft going into sery- 
ice at the rate of about 4,000 a month, this requirement 
should be particularly noted by newcomers to the sport. 
Regardless of type or length, all motor boats must carry cer- 
tain equipment; all must be provided with two copies of the 
official Pilot Rules, and craft that are used to transport 
passengers for hire must be in charge of a federally licensed 
operator. These, and the other lesser federal requirements, 
have been explained previously in the pages of this magazine, 
so that readers who are newcomers to the sport or-who are 
operating craft different from those they formerly owned 
can easily check back on the various rules and regulations in 
detail. 

The federal requirements, of course, have as their object 
the safety of life and property on the water. In this light, 
what is required is really but incidental to what. is sensible 
and desirable. The federal law, for example, requires that 
each motor boat have on board approved means for ex- 
tinguishing burning gasoline. But it is better, cheaper and, 
certainly, safer, to refuse to permit on your craft any condi- 
tion that might make the use of a fire extinguisher necessary. 
If you are convinced that this is so, you won’t simply install 
a fire extinguisher on your boat and let it go at that. In 
addition, you will put into practice the following simple 
safeguards suggested by the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
& Navigation: 


1. Make sure that the gasoline tank is so installed that it 
can be filled only from the deck. See that the tank has a 
properly screened vent leading to the open air on deck away 
from all fires on the boat. Make absolutely certain that both 
the filler pipe and the vent pipe are firmly and tightly 
secured to the tank, so that, if the tank should overflow 
when filling, all surplus gasoline will run on deck in the open 
air where it may be immediately washed away. 


2. Make sure that there are no leaks in the tank or the pipe 
lines. Examine the valvesin the lines and repair or replace them 
(Continued on page 130) 
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CHOOSING THE YOUNGSTER’S FIRST BOAT 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 
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~ Richard H. Anthony 
Dad turns over the tiller of his Frostbite dinghy 
to his youngster for some supervised instruction 
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somehow they love the sea more than they do the girls, 

but sooner or later some girl usually takes over. If she, 
too, is already a sailor or he can make one of her, things go 
along comparatively smoothly for a while without too great 
a battle between the sea and the home. The arrival of young- 
sters, however, has a way of curtailing the old man’s seagoing 
activities. It’s tough for a while, but it isn’t long before he is 
able to take pleasure in the first evidence of his youngster 
being a chip off the old block. His heart jumps a beat when 
the little fellow’s face beams at the sight of a picture of a 
trim little sloop with a bone in her teeth. He swells with 


T semen are a great many young bachelor yachtsmen; 








These youngsters are getting the ‘‘feel” of a 
keel boat, a Wee Scot, on Long Island Sound 


pride when he tumbles an old sail out of a bag and a two- 
year-old says ‘‘boat.”’ It isn’t long before he realizes that 
one of the most satisfying pleasures he is ever going to ex- 
perience is teaching his youngsters to sail. 

Dad will want to get his offspring out on the water just as 
soon as possible. Probably before their second summer has 
gone by he’ll have them out for their first sail, breathlessly 
awaiting their first reactions. They’ll learn to swim and to 
push little boats around in the bathtub. Within a few years 
they’ll be ready for a boat of their own. 

With few exceptions, our best racing skippers today are 
men (and women) who learned to sail soon after they learned 
to walk. They’ve grown up with boats and, without realizing 
it, have made themselves part of the boat they were sailing, 
an attribute which is both the most important and most 
difficult to learn. Seven or eight years is not too tender an 
age to send them out on their own and many a youngster 
has sailed his own boat at six. 





The little Bulldogs, with adequate beam, moderate rig, stability, and deck space enough for the setting of a spinnaker, 
are ideal boats for beginners. Right, the husky little Cape Cod Cat is a fine teacher for youngsters of ten to fifteen years 
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Left, the 111%-foot Gosling, built by Skaneateles, is an excellent example of a simple, inexpensive and safe boat for youngsters learn- 
ing to sail. Center, the Mumford pram, a fine little boat for young skippers to play about in within the limits of the local harbor. 
Right, the popular Lawley ‘‘15,” available with keel or centerboard, which has been widely adopted as a class for young sailors 


Much depends on the boat, however, and the waters in 
which she is to be sailed. One of the happiest groups of 
youngsters I have ever seen were several little tykes in 
khaki shorts and life-saving vests dashing about the waters 
of the inner harbor at Gibson Island, Maryland, in little 
cat-rigged sailing skiffs. This harbor is completely landlocked 
and small enough so that the youngsters are always within 
a few yards of shore. They were having the time of their 
young lives getting an eyeful of the ocean racing yachts 
which had sailed down in the race from New London. 

The first and foremost consideration in any child’s first 
boat is the question of safety. To mother, it’s going to be the 
only consideration. She wants to know what’s going to 
happen when a squall comes up suddenly. We’ll assume that 
the youngster can swim well enough not to be afraid of a 
ducking — he certainly should know how before he ventures 
out without a thoroughly experienced companion. Once in a 
while there are young enthusiasts so eager for a boat that 
they don’t take time to learn to swim but I recommend 
holding up their boat until they learn. There can’t be much 
argument on this point. 

The question of the inherent safety of various types of 
boats, however, is quite controversial. A small keel boat has 
a great deal more stability than a small centerboard boat. 
It’s just about impossible to upset them in the way that a 
knockdown puff or an ill-executed jibe dumps a little center- 
boarder over on her ear. On the face of things, a youngster 
in a keel boat which is trying just as hard as she can to stand 
up straight all the time, blow high or blow low, would seem 
to be much safer than the fellow who has to scramble up on 
the weather rail, slack the main sheet and put down his helm 
every time a hard puff hits his centerboard boat. For the 
final answer, however, we must go deeper than that. 

Any small boat can fill through swamping, collision, start- 
ing a plank or springing some other leak, and the inherent 
safety, therefore, becomes a question of what happens then. 





An unballasted centerboard boat (even one with a metal 
centerboard) floats and will also float the weight of her crew 
hanging on in the water. She will continue to do so almost 
indefinitely. A keel boat sinks forthwith or dissipates so 
much of her surplus buoyancy floating the ballast that she is 
of no help to the crew. Watertight bulkheads do not stay 
tight and cannot be depended upon. Moreover, they have 
several disadvantages. As one prominent builder of small 
boats puts it, ‘‘Bulkheads spoil ventilation, ruin the usable 
space in a boat and, at best, only retard sinking. Air-tanks 
are a snare and delusion. Besides adding undesirable weight, 
usually in the worst places, the ends, they usually leak. 
There is no incentive or method for periodical test and 
eventually they rust out or are punctured.” 

To summarize the safety question, if you consider a cap- 
size a major catastrophe, then the keel boat, which won’t 
upset, is undoubtedly the safest. Keel boats, too, even those 
with narrow cockpits, can start to fill: and get into serious 
difficulties as a result of a knockdown puff. But in protected, 
well frequented waters within sight of the shore, no real 
harm can come to youngsters sailing centerboard boats 
provided you thoroughly impress on them that in case of 


emergency they should stay with the boat. 


So much for the safety angle. In spite of the impression 
the foregoing may have produced, many a centerboard boat 
goes alokg season after season without ever upsetting, and 
the occastonal swamping of small keel boats usually takes 
place at.their moorings under severe storm conditions and 
with their crews safely ashore. 

For youngsters of ten and under, the boat must be simple 
and necessarily quite small or they will not have the strength 
to cope with the main sheet, etc. As a starter, to give them 
some idea of what it is all about, the little sailing skiffs and 
prams built of waterproof plywood should serve well. They 
are more than toy boats and yet are as simple as possible. 

(Continued on page 131) 





“Pan Air IV-A”’ was recently 
completed by Wheeler Ship- 
yard, Inc., for the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. She is a 50- 
footer and will be used as a 
service tender for Transatlantic 
planes. Two 325 hp. Lycoming 
engines drive her. 


Below, this 41-foot Chris-Craft 
cruiser travels on the davits of 
the British yacht ‘‘Fantome,” 
owned by the Honorable 
A. E. Guinness, of London. 
The big yacht, bound around 
the world, picked up her new 
tender at Seattle, Washington. 


M. Rosenfeld 








Left, the trim new auxiliary yacht “ Murrelet,” owned by Bennett Fisher, of Green- 
wich, Conn., out for a trial spin. She is 38’ 6” in length over all, 27’ O” I.w.l., 
8’ 7’ beam and 5’ 9” draft. She was built by the Luders Marine Construction Co., 
of Stamford, Conn. Her plans were published in the February, 1939, “Yachting.” 





Agnew Fisher 


One of the 18-foot stock runabouts 
developed by the Hafer Boat Co., 
of Spirit Lake, lowa. Powered with 
a V-8 Scripps engine turning 3500 
r.p.m. and better, the boat travels 





at a 36-mile pace. 














M. Rosenfeld 


This 36-footer (right) was re- 
cently delivered to Paul Liver- 
more, of Ithaca, N. Y., by the 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc., of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. She 
will be used on Cayuga Lake 
and for short cruises on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence. 
Two Gray 6-91 engines, with 
19:14 V-drive reduction gears, 
supply the power. 
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Harold S. Vanderbilt’s new Twelve-Metre 
“Vim” was launched on April 29th. She was 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built 
by Henry B. Nevins, Inc. She will race in 
English waters this summer. Below, ‘‘Vim’s”’ 
rudder, with the auxiliary rudder worked in 
its after edge. This may be set at ar angle 
to the main rudder, if necessary, to improve 
the yacht’s balance. 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 





Left, the first of a squadron of 15 rescue 
boats being built for the Coast Guard by 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co., of Jacksonville, 
Florida. A Kermath Sea Wolf engine of 
225 hp. gives this 30-footer a speed of 27 
m.p.h. They will be used where a fast boat is 
required to operate in the broken water of 
an inlet or outside in the ocean. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Tim Collins and the Swordfish 


ONAS MORSE, the cook, scoured the last frying 
pan, chucked it into the tin locker and looked 
around. ‘“‘The power of mental suggestion 
beats anything else all hollow,” he declaimed. 
All hands knew that a yarn was due and 
smoked their pipes in silence, a silence that 
endured for a full two minutes during which time the slop of 
the sea against the bow was plainly audible in the fo’c’s’le 
and, likewise, the slapping of the throat halliards against 
the foremast singing their eternal song: 

“Them that’s gottem have gottem, and them that ain’t 
gottem have gottem to get!” 

“Yes sir,” declared Jonas, rolling down his sleeves, 
“mental suggestion is all powerful if a man could only 
direct it. Now you take the case of Tim Collins. Tim shipped 
in the Harvester, swordfishing, and nobody knew for months 
that he was plumb afraid to tend a fish. He went down in his 
dory, same as the rest, but his heart was always in his 
mouth because he didn’t want to handle the fish after it was 
struck. Figured, for some reason, that some big fish had his 
number. That was mental suggestion to begin with, ye 
see. 

“Tim wouldn’t duck anything in the way of work and 
he was a smart fisherman all ’round. Good man at the wheel, 
good man aloft and a good striker, too. And his pride 
wouldn’t let him explain to anyone that he was afraid to lay 
handy to a fighting ‘sword.’ But he sweat blood every time 
he went over the side and pretty near died before he got the 
whole thing sort of washed or bled out of his system. 

“Twas one of those smoky days. A sky that looked 
like the inside of a steamer’s stack when just a fuzz of 
smoke is coming up; thick enough to be seen but thin enough 
to see through. The sun just a sort of copper ball, and hotter 
than the hinges of hell’s furnace. The sea, all oiled over with 
slicks curling seven ways for Sunday and everything that 
man ever saw in the ocean waters coming up to get a breath 
of fresh air. 

“Skilligillees, sculling around; sharks, anywhere from 
four to forty feet, sliding out from under the forefoot, show- 





ing two and three feet of back fin; turtles that would weigh — 


half a ton, paddling here and there. Schools of tuna coming 
up with a flutter of white water; now and then a few flying 
fish skittering along and, ’way off, the surge and squirting of 
a couple of whales. And, of course, in among all the rest, old 
Bill Xiphias with his twin-sickle fins, holding a straight 
course without a ripple. 

“Well, the Harvester was taking fish every fifteen minutes 
or half hour, and in due time it was Tim’s turn to go down 
in the dory. The old man had let go a trifle hastily and caught 
a good sized fish a little too far forrad. Not actually through 
the head, for he didn’t go clean crazy, but he was riled, as 
you might say. And Tim went to tend him. 

“Well, he picked up the keg and begun to haul line. The 
fish came right up, handily, and started to make trouble. 


Tim got the line through the scull-hole and hove it in pretty 
snug, so that the fish, trying to poke the dory, couldn’t 
hardly reach it to get in a good punch. Tim stood forrad, 
lifting her stern. When the fish made a lunge, it whirled the 
dory until she was spinning in a circle. This went on for some 
minutes and, no more fish showing just then, most of the 
gang stood at the rail watching the show. Directly the line 
slipped clear of the scull-hole, the fish went down. Then it 
came up and, when it started for the surface, it turned on all 
the power! Nobody could see exactly what happened but all 
hands saw that dory lift six inches when the fish struck 
under her, and all hands in the Atlantic could have heard 
Tim yell. 

““¢Ohhh! My God, he’s killed me!’ 

“‘He thrashed around i in the dory for a minute and thins 
keeled right over the middle thwart where he hung limp. 

“Tt didn’t take a minute to swing over another dory and to 
tow Tim alongside. Then the boys found that the fish had 
come up through the bottom of the boat and caught Tim in 
the heel, pinning him solid. They hoisted the dory right in, 
with Tim groaning in the bottom. They turned to with an 
axe and knocked half the bottom out of her, where it was 
fast to his boot. Then they started to cut the boot off his 
foot, the sword sticking out of the heel, for it had broken 
short off in the plank. 

“Tim, gradually coming to life, groaned and hollered, 
‘Ohh, my boot’s full of blood, hear it swash! The critter has 
crippled me for life! Oh, I wish he had made a clean job of it 
all!’ 

“The boys dreaded to look at what was inside of that boot. ’ 
They knew what a sword is capable of doing and poor Tim, 
white as a ghost, lay on the hatch, sick and in misery. There 
was a swashing inside the boot; they could hear it as they 
worked, and the old man, who did most of the cutting, shook 
his head as he got down close to the heel. ‘ Better slip below 
and bring the whiskey,’ he muttered to one of the boys, 
‘Tim’s goin’ to need some, I guess.’ 

‘Well, after one of the most nerve-racking jobs you ever 
saw, they got the boot clear. In the meantime, they had 
passed a tourniquet around Tim’s leg to stop the bleeding. 
And what do you suppose his injuries consisted of?” 

Jonas paused dramatically but no one asked the question. 

‘‘A torn sock and a busted boot, that’s all! The sword 
never touched his hide! No, sir, but he was just scared to 
death by the power of mental suggestion. He wouldn’t believe 
it when the old man called him a damn fool and told him to 
get up and turn to, and it wasn’t till then that the gang 
realized that he was really sick and suffering, just from 
fright.” 

“Did he ever fish-again?’’ This was the first question. 

“Sure, and he never had any more fear of a swordfish, 
either. The fear was just knocked clean out of him but it took 
power to do it, though.” 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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COMPARING “H.O. 203” AND “H.O. 


Is the Newer Method Really Any 
More Simple Than the Older One? 


By 


ALEXANDER FORBES 


N Yacutine for January, 1939, there appeared 
what “Spun Yarn” calls an “exegesis”’ of 
H.O. 214, by Warwick M. Tompkins. The 
reader is given to understand that at long 
last ready-made answers tabulated in these 
new tables have relieved the navigator of 
computation. In fairness to the U.S. Navy and to G. W. 
Littlehales, it is fitting to call the attention of those cruising 
men who are not already aware of it, to the fact that just 
this was done by the Hydrographic Office in 1923 in the 
publication of H.O. 208, supplemented later by the com- 
panion volume H.O. 204. Indeed, an ‘‘exegesis’’ of H.O. 203 
might paraphrase much of Tompkins’ article, word for word, 
thus: ““W.P.A. [The Hydrographic Office] has done, with 
experts far from the pressure of imminent shipwreck, .. . 
the confounded arithmetical work which navigators hereto- 
fore had to do for themselves.” And again, ‘‘H.O. 214 [203] 
has no logarithms whatever, involves no transposing of 
angles into logs or vice versa. It has one simple correction of 
altitude [hour angles] for correct declination, and there is no 
way that could be eliminated without so enlarging the work 
(e.g., computing altitudes [hour angles] for every minute or 
even every half-minute change of declination — obviously 
an absurdity) as to make the tables valueless because of 
mere size.”’ To Mr. Littlehales, who conceived and planned 
these tables, belongs the credit of relieving the navigator of 
the task of computation which, as Tompkins has well said, 
“is a rich field in which to grow a crop of errors.” Indeed, the 
present Hydrographer recognizes that the principle is not 
new, saying in the preface to H.O. 214: ‘‘The scheme of 
precomputing such values for ready use is a long established 
aad 

It is amazing that so many cruising men have not grasped 
the significance of these labor-saving tables. I believe one 
reason is that the size of the volume, H.0O. 203, has so fright- 
ened many a would-be navigator that he has failed to grasp 
the simple truth that the very size of the book is the measure 
of the labor of which the Navy Department has relieved him. 

It has been suggested that the long intercept, which in 
both of these methods may be anything up to 30 miles, gives 
an impression of inaccuracy or opportunity for large error 
to those navigators who are used to methods in which the 
intercept is a measure of the difference between the D.R. 
position and the true one. This fear is groundless; if the 
navigator wishes to know how far off his D.R. was, he 
need only plot it on the chart beside his line of position 
and look at it. 

The only essential difference between the Littlehales 
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tables (H.O. 203 and 204) and the new ones (H.O. 214) is 
that in the former the navigator enters with altitude and 
finds hour angle, whereas in the latter he reverses the process, 
entering with hour angle and finding altitude. The under- 
lying principle is exactly the same. Minor differences exist 
but they are matters of detail and have little effect on the 
amount of work required of the navigator. 

Before making a more detailed comparison, it will be well 
to outline the basic principle of finding a line of position from 
a sight of the sun. The altitude (height of sun above the 
horizon as measured by the sextant) and the chronometer 
time of observation are the data needed to determine a line 
on the earth’s surface on which the observer must be. The 
derivation of the line of position from the sight depends on 
the solution of the astronomical triangle — a triangle in the 
sky of which the three corners are the sun, the zenith and the 
celestial pole. In the older methods of navigation, including 
in this category Dreisonstok, Ageton and Martelli, the 
navigator had to do some of the trigonometric computing 
required to utilize his data. In both H.O. 203 and H.O. 214, 
all this computing is done for him in advance. 

In using these new methods, it helps to understand how 
the quantities are related. The three sides of the astronomi- 
cal triangle are the complements of the sun’s altitude and 
declination and of the observer’s latitude. The triangle has 
three angles; two of these concern the navigator, viz., the 
hour angle and the azimuth. If the navigator knows the 
latitude, declination, altitude and hour angle, he knows 
what he needs for a fix. Actually, in working up a sight, the 
navigator assumes that his latitude is only approximately 
known and he finds the line of position which is established 
by his observation, even though his tentatively assumed 
latitude may be in error; to place this line, he must also know 
the azimuth. The navigator need not understand the spheri- 
cal trigonometry used by the experts to solve the triangle 
but he must know how to draw a line on his chart or plotting 
sheet according to the indications. In H.O. 203, the values of 
hour angle and azimuth corresponding to each whole degree 
of latitude, altitude, and declination are tabulated; in H.O. 
214, the values of altitude and azimuth corresponding to 
each whole degree of latitude and hour angle and to each 
half degree of declination are tabulated. 

In using H.O. 203, the navigator writes down the nearest 
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whole degree of latitude to his assumed position, the nearest — 


whole degree of altitude to that observed by sextant, and 
the sun’s declination derived from the Nautical Almanac. 
Entering the table with these quantities, he finds the cor- 
responding values of hour angle and azimuth. Comparing 
the hour angle with the sun’s hour angle at Greenwich (ob- 
tained from the chronometer), he finds the longitude at 
which the sun would appear at that altitude (nearest degree) 
if the observer were exactly on that parallel of latitude. The 
line of position is then simply found by moving toward or 
away from the sun along the azimuth by the number of 
minutes (nautical miles) that the actual altitude of the sun 
is greater or less than the nearest whole degree. Through 
that point, perpendicular to the azimuth, the line of position 
is drawn. 

In using H.O. 214, the operation is nearly identical. The 
navigator writes down the nearest whole degree of latitude 
and the nearest whole degree of supposed hour angle (derived 
by subtracting from Greenwich hour angle an approximate 
longitude ending with a similar number of minutes). Enter- 
ing the table with these values and the declination, he finds 
the corresponding altitude and azimuth. The altitude thus 
found is that of the sun observed from the assumed longitude 
on the nearest parallel of latitude. The line of position is 
found by moving from this assumed point toward or away 
from the sun along the azimuth by the number of minutes 
that the observed altitude is more or less than that found in 
the table. Again, the line of position is drawn through that 
point perpendicular to the azimuth. In other words, the 
quantity of draftsmanship is exactly the same in the two 
methods; the technique differs only in minor details. 

In both methods it is necessary to interpolate for minutes 
of declination. In H.O. 214, the factor by which one multi- 
plies the number of minutes is called ‘“‘Ad’’; in H.O. 203, 
it is called “ Diff. for 1’ dec.,’”’ which means the same thing, 
but probably conveys its meaning better to the layman. In 
H.O. 203, values are given only for whole degrees of declina- 
tion; in H.0. 214, they are given for every half degree, which 
means that the tables are twice as voluminous; the work of 
interpolation is no less on that account, although one is 
aided by a multiplication table in the back of the book. The 
error inherent in interpolating with a function which is not 
quite linear is reduced by tabulating for half degrees instead 
of whole ones. With hour angles of more than 20° (1h 20m), 
this error is trifling; with smaller hour angles, it becomes 
significant. If the navigator is obliged to take his observation 
at a time so unfavorable for longitude, he will probably find 
an appreciable advantage in these new tables on that score. 
Inclusion in the tables of a few values of declination beyond 
60° (the limit of H.O. 204) renders available two second 
magnitude stars in the northern hemisphere, but the sun, 
moon, planets and all the first magnitude stars visible north 
of Bermuda are available with the older tables. 

Other minor differences between the Littlehales tables 
and the new ones are the following. In H.O. 214, the correc- 
tion to be applied to the observed altitude of the sun is 
divided in two component parts of opposite sign whereas in 
the Littlehales table there is but a single correction. Space 
is thus saved in the new book but more work is given to the 
navigator. (In this I neglect the small ‘additional correc- 
tion’? common to both books.) Hour angles are given in 
hours, minutes and seconds in the old tables; in 21/4, they 
are given in degrees. In H.O. 203, one has a choice of using 
the new tabulation of G.H.A. in degrees, introduced in 
recent issues of the Nautical Almanac, interpolating with the 
aid of the marginal table of corrections and converting hour 
angle into the same form for comparison, or of applying the 
equation of time and writing down G.H.A. in hours, minutes, 
and seconds and then converting the longitude value finally 
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Lines of position plotted by the two methods are almost identical 


obtained into degrees. With H.O. 214, one also has a choice 


of reading G.H.A. from the Almanac in degrees or of apply- 


ing the equation of time (as is done in the example on p. vii 
of H.O. 214) and then using the conversion table to convert 
the hour angle into degrees before entering the table to find 
altitude. 

Two more differences in arrangement remain to be men- 
tioned. In H.O. 203 and 204, the tables for ‘‘ Declination 
same name as latitude” and “‘ Declination contrary name 
to latitude” are in separate parts of the book. In H.O. 214, 
they are on alternate pages. As far as I can see, the only 
practical difference this makes is that if the navigator wants 
only the tables for sun sights in summer cruising, he can cut 
out the sheets from H.O. 208 dealing with ‘‘same name” in 
the range of latitudes he frequents and have them bound in 
a small volume. With H.O. 214, the ‘“‘same name”’ and ‘‘con- 
trary name”’ are inseparable and one must thumb over the 
pages for winter cruising whether he wants them or not. A 
bound volume of the “‘same name” sheets for Latitudes 
32° to 50° inclusive, extracted from H.O. 203, weighs about 
a quarter as much as the original volume. A real improve- 
ment is introduced in H.O. 214 in subdividing the book into 
latitude zones of 10° each. The navigator can thus save 
much shelf room if he is concerned with only a limited area 
on the seas, without having the book cut up and rebound. 

Finally, the cost of the new tables is much greater than 
that of H.O. 203. The price of the first volume (the only one 
yet published) is $3.00, though Tompkins tells us that next 
year it will be $2.25. The whole of H.O. 203 costs only $2.25, 
and that suffices for the sun, moon and planets in cruising 
from latitude 60° North to 60° South. At least six times that 
figure is needed to cover the same latitudes with the new 
tables. 

The essential similarity of the two methods under com- 
parison and the differences in detail can best be shown by an 
illustration of finding a line of position from the same sight 
by the two methods, side by side. I shall simplify by omitting 
the correction for chronometer error, which is common to 
both methods, as Tompkins did; but I prefer not to use the 
example in his article in which the navigator off the Cali- 
fornia coast apparently made an error of 125 miles in his 
dead reckoning, as noted by “‘Spun Yarn” in the March 
YacutTinG. I would rather take a case in the North Atlantic, 
such as might occur in a Bermuda Race. 

In setting down the work by H.O. 203, I shall use the 
arrangement of the printed forms which may be had at the 
chart stores. In these, h stands for altitude, ¢ for hour angle, 
Z for azimuth and X for longitude. In working the same 
observation by H.O. 214, I shall follow the arrangement used 
in the example on p. vii of that book. In this, LHA means 
local hour angle, Hc is altitude obtained from the table, 

(Continued on page 123) 
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AILING sneaked up on me. For a year, I had 
JE been married to a sensible sort of man with no 
-~ apparent vices. Then, one bright Sunday 
— morning in May, came the revelation. 

-  ‘“T’ve a surprise for you,” he announced, 
beaming, “‘we’re going to City Island. Put on 
your hat.”’ 

Being a true Manhattanite, I had never heard of City 
Island and, before the day was through, I sincerely wished 
there were no such place. But to City Island we went; sea 
food places to the right and sea food places to the left — an 
underdone Coney Island. We passed all the blandishments 
of lobster dinners at two-fifty per and started in the yard of a 
Mr. Jacob. Boats of all sizes and shapes were strewn about 
and suddenly I noticed Friend Husband; he had a mesmer- 
ized look in his eye I had never before seen. 

Every few seconds there was an exclamation. ‘‘Isn’t she a 
beauty! Look at that sheer!’ Or that something or other. I 
looked, but with no particular interest. I had sailed in my 
teens with youths who took ukuleles along and sang songs 
dripping with moonlight and roses; youths who behaved as if 
my purpose was not to be interested in the fact of sailing as 
much as in their. presence. Boats had, therefore, become 
somewhat ‘‘typed”’ in my eyes. I was no enthusiast. 

Finally, after hours of climbing through boat yards, my 
high heels twisted from stepping over soaped rails, my face 
full of dust, my mind a bored blank and my ears filled with 
ravings, the dreadful truth became appallingly apparent. My 
fine husband, shiny, new and perfect, was a sailor at heart. 
His early youth had been spent off the coast of Maine, as 
crew on “‘the world’s smallest yawl, 22 feet over all.”’ This 
yearning for ships and blue water had burned fiercely for 
years; this trip was a prelude. 

“Well,” said he, pointing to his final choice, ‘‘shall we 
buy her?” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said I, kissing my hoped-for silver foxes good-bye 
and with no suspicion of what was in store, ‘‘Why not?” 

We bought the boat. Sixteen feet long, she was. ‘“‘A day 
sailer,’’ explained the skipper. “A little paint and varnish 
and you'll love her.” 

So she was named Jno and I learned about ‘‘fitting out.”’ 
The first day was an ordeal. Sandpaper came into my life 
that day. So also came the straining for elbow grease that 
sandpaper demands. I ached in every joint and the boat 
looked more dreary by the minute. The next day we painted. 
Every stroke I put on was back-to-front. Patiently and 
gently, my instructions were given, repeated several times. 
At last one side was finished and I straightened my stiff 
back. There was paint in my hair, paint between my toes and 
one broad smudge of green had wormed its way across my 
stomach, inside my clothes. I resigned for the day. 
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We enjoyed the utter scorn of the non-working wives 


All summer we sailed in Jno. Three-quarters of the time 
I was too frightened to squeak. I swore under my breath at 
fate and thought of Dorothy Dix’s advice on how to treat a 
husband — humor him! Every time we got into the middle 
of the Sound, a stiff breeze came up and we had to reef; I 
used to try vainly to make square knots in the reef points, 
wondering all the time if what they say about the peace of 


death by drowning would be worth a try. 


The summer ended. Jno was hauled out and I flexed my 
sailing muscles and mapped out a campaign of my own. 

‘What do you know about horses?” I artfully asked after 
dinner one evening. Then I brought out some books of an 
equine nature and began reminiscing in my most beguiling 
manner on my horsy past. The next few days I steered our 
course by store windows to show off riding accessories. 
Finally, I wrung a promise for a canter in the park the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But, when Saturday came, the man of my 
life turned up with a trio of gardenias and a winning smile. 

“‘T’ve got a purchaser for Ino,” he said. And just before I 
opened my mouth to say ‘‘ Hooray, now for a normal life!”’ 
he added, ‘‘ We’re driving out to Rye tomorrow to look at a 
Friendship sloop — you'll love her!”’ 

If you have a sailing man in the family, you know what 
happened next. We bought the Friendship, named her /no 
IT, and went through another sandpapering crisis, only this 
time there was more than twice the surface and the boat was 
in worse condition. The dear ex-owner, who sold her only 
because he wanted to buy a trailer — so you can see what 
sort of a person he was — had left her untendéd for years. 
Poor Ino II was in a state. She looked like a battered relic of 
twenty years’ street-walking. Her clipper bow was beautiful 
—even I saw that — but her galley was filled with half- 
emptied bean cans, her bilges were a mass of iron rust and 
oil drippings, and paint and varnish were peeling off at all 
points. 

Each week-end until the first snowfall we traipsed up to 
Rye and, with frigid winds sweeping about us, prepared our 
ancient Friendship for the spring. Then, when I was about to 
stage a one-woman strike of classic dimensions, the visits 
ceased. Instead, the apartment began to look like a rigging 
loft. Festooned across the bathroom were lines hung with 
blocks — “lignumvitae and ash — beautiful,” was the 
explanation. Each was painstakingly scraped, sandpapered 
and varnished seven times. 

One corner of the living room was heaped with old ropes. 
A coil of new rope leered from another corner and long winter 
evenings, once so gay with entertaining, were given over to 
splicing. The new rigging was to be ready by March. Out of a 
grimy sail bag, reposing in a third corner, the jib and staysail 
were dragged. They passed inspection with honors; sound 
but a little dirty. Then the mainsail was hauled out; sorrow 
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reigned. Our hands went through it — it tore like wet paper. 

“‘Oh, well,” said the ever-proud owner, “you can’t expect 
perfection and we’d have had to buy a new mainsail anyway 
in a couple of seasons.’’ Chalk up one mainsail, one-fifth of 
the cost of the entire ‘bargain’ Friendship. 

Christmas came eventually and with it an unusually large 
present for me. “Merry Christmas,” I thought, ‘‘it’s the 
matched silver foxes I’ve been hinting for so long.’ I tore off 
the wrappings. It was a suit of oilskins and three books — 
“Learning to Sail,’ “Learning to Cruise,” and “ Knots for 
the Novice,” I almost wept but Dorothy Dix reared her 
dauntless head — husbands must be humored. I took it with 
a smile — I’m still amazed at my fortitude. 

So went the winter. With the first muddy March days, the 
trips to Rye began again. More sandpapering. Then paint. 
Then varnish. Friends with a salty urge were promised sum- 
mer sailing on condition that they help with the work. Some 
came but only the hardiest returned. By April 15th, Ino IT 
was ready to be sailed down to the yacht club we had joined. 

“Tsn’t she lovely?” asked her utterly mad skipper every 
few minutes. “Just you wait till you sail in her!”’ 

I had been looking forward to the yacht club. After a 
grimy boat yard, I yearned for some touch of the amenities. 
I had pictured a club on the Hollywood scale — swimming 
pool, minions in uniform rushing about with mint juleps, 
gallantly clothed members in nautical costumes. But, alas, 
again I was tricked. Instead, there was a clubhouse as differ- 
ent from my mental picture as bacon and eggs are from 
Baked Alaska. It had a porch and a rocking chair crew. It 
had a good bar and substantial cooking. It had a boat yard 
and, most archaic and horrifying, it had little signs up which 
read: “No ladies allowed in the clubhouse wearing shorts.” 

After Ino II was tied up to her mooring there was more 
painting. Then the dinghy was completely scraped and 
refurbished. This was my job and, for a rebellious and mis- 
used female, I was surprised to find myself taking pride in the 
work. I even hummed while sandpapering — ugly thought! 
Gradually, I met other members. Some of them were grand. 
But only three other wives did any work on their husbands’ 
boats and we enjoyed the utter scorn of the non-working 
wives. We also enjoyed no showers, such luxuries being 
reserved for men. 

Truth to tell, my vanity suffered badly during those 
grueling days of face-lifting Ino IZ. I had wanted to be a 
nautical fashion plate. I had fancied myself adorning the 
boat in brilliant slacks, in daring shorts, my feminine pul- 
chritude the envy of the rocking chair crew. But with each 
coat of paint my hopes of sartorial splendor crept farther 
away. My clothing was colorful, to be sure, but the tones 
varied according to whether I was painting the deck, cabin 
house or topsides. Finally, my overall pants were so paint- 
bespattered that the best way of getting them on was to be 
lowered from above; when I had finished, they could be stood 
up on their legs in a corner. 

We had troubles, too. The engine had to be replaced. It 
would work beautifully for half an hour, cough, gasp and 
then stop dead. A spot of dry rot appeared in the port quar- 
ter — more yard bills. But, and here I must admit complete 
defeat, the gargantuan enthusiasm of my spouse refused to 
be dampened. 

“Just you wait,” he’d advise with a glow, “you’ll love her 
for cruising.” 

As June wore into July and we were still making over 
Ino IT, the friends who had stood by us looked more and 
more glum. I began to slink around the club as our un- 
finished masterpiece became a subject of mirth. The installa- 
tion of the new engine, the replacement of a boom — which 
cracked when a visitor chinned himself on it — and a new 
gaff (dry rot in the old one’s jaws), managed to keep us from 
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sailing until mid-July. Then, with the cockpit floor still 
unpainted, we took an extra man as crew and started on our 
first cruise — to Boston. 

The weather was superb. The compass was workable 
although uncompensated. I found myself taking pride in 
turning out meals with two vegetables, meat, salad and 
dessert on a one-burner alcohol stove. I started to tan, and 
with the tan most of my pent up fury at fate and a sailing 
husband was dissipated. I even learned to splice but, in 
justice to my individuality, I refused to learn to sail. 

Now that I know more, I wonder how I ever dared make 
that trip to Boston. Ino IT was a real Friendship. She bore 
her maker’s mark (the Morse signature on her bow) and she 
was older than her owner by a good ten years. She had been 
built for fishing and had a minute cuddy. Her cockpit was 
huge and not self-bailing and, when some well meaning 
expert told me, after the cruise, that we could easily have 
been “pooped by a following sea,” I had nightmares. But 
Ino ITI sailed like a lady. We even managed to outsail some 
more modern and shiny boats, a fit cause for gloating. 

I must be a weak woman for, step by step, I can trace my 
downfall toward a passion for sailing. The sun sold me 
slightly. Then the sounds of the water: fog horns, the slap- 
slap of waves, greetings from boat to boat. The sights: blue 
water for miles around, clouds massing for a squall, sunsets, 
white sails against the horizon, moonlight at anchorages. 
And the smells: the hot fishiness of docks, the tang of salt 
air, cooking food wafted from nearby boats, deck paint sun 
heated — even the mildew on blankets can be a good smell if 
you are slightly weak-minded, and I was becoming more so 
by the minute. 

If you like color, nothing can get further beneath your 
skin than learning the language of boating. Port and star- 
board are much more fun than left and right, once you know 
which is which. Bow and stern, a handy billy, keel bolts, 
lazy jack, tacking to windward, running before it, way on 
her, hard-a-lee — what magic in new words! Bell buoys 
become individuals with messages. 

From having gloried in my aloofness to matters marine, I 
began to listen with understanding to conversations that had 
once sounded like a form of code. The routine discussions of 
the yacht club bar by people who knew nothing of the stage, 
cared less for new books, thought economics were what you 
used for making a budget, began to interest me. ‘‘Could you 
go toseainaJ-boat?” .. . “Should a jib be loose-footed?”’ 
... “IsAa better designer than B?” . . . “ Will this new 
solution put an end to dry rot?” All these developed into 
matters of import. 

My personal captain, skipper of the Ino IJ, gentle teacher 
of the sandpapering art, looked startled one day when I 
broke my usual silence and took a stand in favor of the . 
Marconi rig, prompted by my first efforts at raising Ino 
IT’s 512 square feet of gaff mainsail. I had been reading my 
Christmas books, the feeling that the following sea of boat 
knowledge would have me completely “pooped” should I 
learn nothing, being responsible. 

That was the beginning of the end. Today, Ino II lies in 
a watery grave, a charterer having broken her keel and 
staunch old heart. But her owner and his new marine con- 
version — the ball-and-chain (or should I say anchor-and- 
cable?) are running true to form. We have ordered a new 
31-foot sloop for delivery this summer. 

Next Christmas my sailing helpmeet — who brought it on 
himself, so don’t waste your pity — is slated to receive a 
copy of ‘‘The Galley Guide” with the season’s heartiest 
greetings from his loving wife. And, come June, he will be 
relegated to the galley for I intend to take my rightful place 
at the tiller of the new sloop, as salty a slice of femininity as 
you can hope to discover from here to Hen and Chickens. 








Right, Clayton Bishop, of Onset, 
Mass., 1936 winner, took first place 
in the Albany-New York mara- 
thon at an average speed of 40.6 
m.p.h. Above, Z. G. Simmons, of 
Greenwich, set a new record with 
his “225” hydroplane “‘Baby,’’ re- 
peating his victory of last year 


Clayton Bishop, 1936 Outboard Mara- 


thon Victor, Repeats in Record Race 


resort near the head of Buzzards Bay, the folks think 

pretty well of Clayton Bishop. He is quiet, amiable, 
minds his own business and his only idiosyncrasy seems to be 
a penchant for taking a couple of days off from his duties as 
fire department chief to compete in outboard races. 

His favorite event is the Albany-to-New York Marathon. 
He was third in 1934, sixth a year later and in 1936 he led 
the pack and established a Class B course record of 37.1 
miles an hour. This achievement caused his fellow townsmen 
to put on a banquet in his honor, not because his triumph 
in the world’s oldest and toughest outboard grind brought 
Onset a burst of nation-wide publicity but because Clayt 
was a town boy who had done something worth while. 

They rooted for him in 1937 when he was second and 
sympathized with him last year when his old motor gave up 
the ghost a little more than halfway down the river. Bishop 
had just about made up his mind that he was through with 
the Hudson marathon. His boat was getting old, he was 
getting no younger himself and his engine was suffering 
from arteriosclerosis and general debility. 

Then along came Christmas and another demonstration of 
how Bishop stands among his friends. The fire department 
made him a present of a new Johnson Class B racing motor. 

So on Sunday, May 14th, Bishop clamped this engine on 
the transom of the old hull that had carried him down the 
river five times since 1934 and set out from Albany to New 
York with seventy-eight other outboard hydroplane drivers. 
The start was not auspicious; the new engine, stiff and not 
sufficiently broken in, inclined to balkiness. It finally con- 
sented to run and Bishop got away in the ruck of the Class 
B fleet. 

Ten miles downstream the engine “‘froze.” It looked as 
though Bishop was doomed to another disappointment. 
But he wound the starting cord around the flywheel, gave 
it a hopeful yank and was pleasantly surprised when 
the motor freed its stuck pistons and burst into a high- 
pitched whine. Back on the course, Bishop picked up his 


" around Onset, Mass., an attractive little summer 
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Fire Chief Hoses Down Hudson Jinx 





opposition boat by boat. 

At Poughkeepsie, the 
halfway mark where 
most of the boys halt 
for refueling, Bishop kept 
going. There was only 
one boat ahead now, the 
Class B job driven by 
Arthur Wullschleger, of 
Larchmont, N. Y., the 
Cornell engineering stu- 
dent who holds the in- 
tercollegiate champion- 
ship. Bishop pulled up 
slowly on the college 
youngster and went into 
the lead when Wull- 
Jerome Meckier, of Jersey City, captured schleger stopped to clear 
the Yachting Trophy for the first amateur a wad of sodden paper 

in Class C to cross the finish line that had fouled his pro- 

peller. 

The motor sputtered and fumed a bit in the last mile 
but it continued to function until Bishop whizzed be- 
tween the Coast Guard cutter and DeGeorge’s boathouse 
at Dyckman Street. Bishop had won again! He had become 
the first driver in the twelve Albany marathons to repeat. 
And he had broken the B record again, lifting it to 40.6 miles 
an hour. 

Four minutes astern of the flying fireman, who has been a 
boatman since childhood, came Wullschleger, also well 
within the old record. Wullschleger was the first of eight 
amateurs among the twenty-one outboard hydroplane 
drivers who finished the 130-mile race before the time limit 
ran out at 3:00 p.m. 

Third position was taken by big Charley Mack, of New 
Milford, N. J., riding from scratch with a Class F unit. He 
raced the Class C jobs into submission with ease and passed 
all of the A’s, but he could not overcome the handicaps 
conceded to Bishop and Wullschleger. 

It was small boat weather for a change. Except for a 
couple of bumpy patches in Newburgh Bay and near Bear 
Mountain Bridge, the river was almost glassy smooth. The 

(Continued on page 140) 
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THE MONTH 


Long Island Sound Internationals 
Defeat Bermuda Team 


LONG ISLAND SOUND team of Inter- 
national One-Design Class boats came 
from behind to defeat Bermuda in the series 
held by the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
early in April. With Feather, sailed by Bill 
Cox, doing the biggest share of their scoring, 
the Americans won four straight races after 
Bermuda had them two down, to take the 
series by four races to two and win the Amo- 
rita'Cup, which Fred Hoyt presented to the 
Royal Bermuda Y. C. as a trophy for the 
renewed rivalry that started between the 
Interclubs and Bermuda One-Designs in 
1927 and was switched to the Internationals 
when both sides acquired boats of that.class. 
Whether the Americans improved as they 
went along, or whether the Bermuda team 
slipped as the series progressed, or a little of 
both, would be hard to say. But for the first 
two days it looked as though the Bermuda 
team, Coquette, sailed by Bayard Dill; Teazer, 
sailed by Bert Darrell; Undine, sailed by 
Roderic Williams, and Zephyr, sailed by 
Commodore James Pearman, were going to 
clean up. Then the American team, Brendy, 
sailed by Paul Shields; Feather, sailed by Bill 
Cox; Ginch, sailed by Briggs Cunningham; 
and Grilse, sailed by Robert Stanley, got in 
their innings. 
The opening day of the series, a day of 
light and variable airs, saw two races won by 
the Bermudians, only one of which counted. 
The American team got the jump at the start 
and led for the first round of the course with 
their four boats among the first five places 
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and only Coquette, of the Bermuda team, up 
among them. But on the second beat the 
Bermudians got moving and sailed over, 
around and through the American sloops. 
At the finish, Coquette and Zephyr came in 
one-two and the other two Bermuda boats 
finished sixth and seventh, giving the home 
team a 2014-16-point victory. 

The afternoon race was started in a dying 
wind and the race committee, headed by 
Owen Darrell, shortened the course to one 
round, which they completed with Bermuda 
again leading on points. However, the Ber- 
mudians, with their usual sporting spirit, 
refused to accept the race because the an- 
nounced course hadn’t been completed. 

The next race saw Feather showing her 
paces in a fresh breeze but with little support 
from her three team-mates, which trailed the 
fleet a good part of the way. Even with 
Feather up front, the Bermudians had points 
enough to win all the way around, and on the 
run to the finish Bert Darrell got on Feather’s 
wind and edged her out to the eastward, 
letting Zephyr and Coquette through to finish 
first and second, with Feather third and Teazer 
fourth. Undine finished sixth and the score 
was: Bermuda, 2314; U.S., 13. 

The Americans did some constructive 
tuning-up over Sunday, and when they came 
out for the third race Monday they were 
going better. Feather took the lead early and 
held it, Paul Shields got Brendy home in 
second place and Ginch finished fourth, be- 
hind Coquette, giving the visitors their first 
victory by a 2114-15 score. 

Disaster overtook the Bermuda team half- 
way to the finish of the fourth race, in a 
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Bert Darrell’s ‘“‘Teazer,’’ one of the Ber- 
muda team of International One-Designs 


fresh breeze. At the leeward mark, the Ber- 
mudians had the situation well under control 
with most of the American boats down under 
them. Then three things happened. Undine’s 
spinnaker halliard jammed aloft, and by the 
time they got the sail down she was last. 
Then Zephyr, with second place apparently 
in her grip, took an unlucky tack into a flat 
spot and wound up even laster than Undine. 
Finally, Teazer, setting her spinnaker in hot 
pursuit of Feather after rounding the last 
turn, fouled Brendy, which was coming up- 
wind, and withdrew, and there went that ball 
game to America by 2314 points to 12. 

That evened the series. The second race, 
the same afternoon in the same fine breeze, 
gave the Americans the lead, 3-2. Feather led 
all the way. Zephyr and Teazer were up in 
the next two places, but, at the finish, Ginch, 
Brendy and Grilse finished ahead of the other 
two Bermuda sloops and the score was U. $., 
2014; Bermuda, 16. 

The score of the final race, 1814 to 18, 
makes it look close, but actually it wasn’t. 
In a hard breeze, Feather, despite two acci- 





T. C. Chubb 
The Six-Metre ‘‘Achilles,” winner of the King 
Edward VII Cup, had a fine crop of marine 
growth when her rebuilding was begun. She was 

wrecked two years ago 


dents to her spinnaker gear, and Ginch com- 
pletely outsailed the other six boats and were 
far ahead of them all the way after the first 
windward leg. First and second places in a 
four-boat team race will give you the victory 
if your other boats only stay in the race, so 
it didn’t matter that the other two Ameri- 
can boats trailed in at the end of the proces- 
sion. 

By and large, it was an excellent and inter- 
esting series, with some fine sailing and ex- 
cellent team work on both sides. The weather 
was fine on the days when they sailed, with a 
wide variety of wind conditions, and an ex- 
cellent sporting spirit prevailed on both sides. 
Individually, Feather was the outstanding 
boat. Ginch was going badly at first but 
Cunningham finally got her right and she 
did better every day, managing to finish 
ahead of even Feather in the final race. Brendy 
went well at times but suffered more than 
Feather and Grilse by generally having a 
Bermuda coverer on her wind. In the Ber- 
muda team, Coquette was the outstanding boat 
in the first few races but both she and Zephyr 
ran into some bad luck later on. Teazer, 














sailed by Bert Darrell, was outstanding on 
the Bermuda team in some of the later races 
both as a point winner and for her team 
work. Undine showed flashes of speed, but 
her job much of the time was covering the 
tail-enders of the American team, which she 
did to the Queen’s taste. 

The races were sailed on Great Sound, an 
ideal place for boats of the size of the Inter- 
nationals, and the usual Bermuda courses — 
once around a triangle, then a second beat to 
the weather mark and a final run home, again 
proved their suitability for this kind of 
racing. 

PEN ane 


Marblehead-Halifax Race 


THE Boston Yacht Club Open Ocean Race, 

from Marblehead to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
starting August 19th, is already taking on 
the proportions of a sizable event. The 
club feels that the success of this blue water 
event should insure the race being an annual 
one. The starting line will be off Halfway 
Rock. The distance to Halifax is 366 miles 
and the finish line will be handled by the 
. Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron at 
Halifax. 

Several prizes have been offered for this 
competition, one of which will be given the 
boat found, by a special committee, to be 
the best equipped in the race. This award 
is made by Holeomb Brown, of the Boston 
Y. C. Another important trophy is to be 
awarded by Commodore Thomas M. Eleock, 
also of the Boston Y. C. There will be prizes 
for the first and second boat in each class to 
finish, besides additional prizes, according 
to the number of boats entered in each class. 
Four unusual prizes have been offered by 
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the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron. 

Several boats have indicated their desire of 
making this race, planning to come back over 
Labor Day down the Maine coast. Appli- 
cation blanks, rules and regulations may be 
secured from Vice Commodore D. W, Gard- 
ner, 5 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 

Yachts whose entries have already been 
received are: Duchess, Algie Douglass; Joy 
Two, Rear Com. A. D. Chesterton; Ayesha, 
C. H. Jones; Simitar, Ken Miller; Tioga I, 
Harry Noyes; Tioga IJ, Harry Noyes — 
Bunky Grey; Yram, George Kelley; Boro- 
gove II, Vice Com. D. W. Gardner; Marigold, 
W. W. Nichols; Fearless, Fred Dion; Comerva, 
Com. MacPherson; Rampage II, A. W. Page; 
Mirage, A. K. Fischer. 


+ + + 


Edwin H. Tucker 


YACHTSMEN on the Atlantic Coast, and 

particularly those who have sailed in the 
Bermuda and Transatlantic races, as well as 
members of the Cruising Club of America and 
the New York Athletic Club, will hear with 
deep regret of the death of Edwin H. Tucker 
on April 26th at the New Rochelle Hospital, 
following an operation. He was sixty-six years 
of age. 

Mr. Tucker was well known not only as a 
yachtsman himself but as an untiring worker 
in the interest of everything pertaining to the 
sport he loved. A member since 1923 of the 
Cruising Club of America, he has been its 
secretary-treasurer for fifteen years, giving 
devotedly of his time to the end that the club 
might be a model of efficiency in manage- 
ment. As a member, and frequently as chair- 
man of the Sailing Committee of the club, he 
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Harold S. Vanderbilt’s new Twelve-Metre ‘‘Vim’’ 
soon after her launching. She was designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens and built by H. B. Nevins. 
She will be raced in English waters this summer 


was active in the management of all the ocean 
races the Cruising Club promoted. With un- 
failing courtesy, patience, and loyalty, he 
did much to smooth the way for the starters 
in these long events. Also, at the time of his 
death, he was a member of the Race Com- 
mittee of the Yachting Division of the New 
York Athletic Club. A founder of the old 
Lloyd’s Harbor Club some thirty years ago, 
he was also a former member of the New 
Rochelle and the Harlem Yacht Clubs. 

He leaves a wife, the former Miss Florence 
W. Taylor. 

These bare facts about “Eddie” Tucker’s 
active life do not begin to tell the measure of 
the man. A good shipmate, a loyal and gener- 
ous friend, a genial companion, he will be 
missed wherever yachtsmen who had the 
privilege of knowing him gather. And never 
more so, we venture to say, than when the 
fleet gathers for the next Bermuda or Atlantic 
race and the yachts have to be inspected and 
started without him. 





The late Edwin H. Tucker 


Moths Moving Northward 


HE Moth Class of eleven-foot cat-rigged 

racing skiffs which has been growing by 
leaps and bounds, principally along the Flor- 
ida, North Carolina and Virginia coasts, 
and at Atlantic City, has recently expanded 
northward, invading Long Island Sound wa- 
ters. Nine of these little boats, the smallest 
“rule” class in the country, have been built 
by members of the Bayside Yacht Club dur- 
ing recent months. 

Four of the new Moths made their debut 
at one of the neighboring Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club’s Frostbite regattas in April 
and performed so creditably that there is 
every indication of there being a Moth Frost- 
bite Class next winter. The boats are simple 
and inexpensive to build, rig and sail, and 
are fast. 

The Moth idea took hold at Bayside last 
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summer when Edward Albright, of Norfolk, 
dashed up to the club with his Moth Sunset 
in a station wagon, a bare ten minutes before 
the start of a race for the Handicap Class. 
In the ten intervening minutes the little 
boat was carried down the pier, launched, 
rigged and was off to a fine start. She won 
the race. 

The boats have been built in garages and 
cellars during the winter and spring, Most 
of them follow the conventional Moth design, 
with minor variations according to the 
owner’s whims, although two of them involve 
quite radical departures from the beaten 
path, being built to maintain the same area 
and shape of wetted surface at various angles 
of heel. One of these, George Podeyn’s Kew- 
pie, looks like a hollowed out watermelon 
with a mast. The other, the property of 
Arthur Winterbottom, has an underbody 
almost a perfect spherical segment. Though 
only 11 feet long, she has a beam of 8 feet and 
a draft of 8 inches. The owners of the other 
boats already completed are Herbert Podeyn, 
Edward Fleming, William Poertner, Howard 
Poertner, D. Morrison, Roger Dounce, and 
Allen Jones. 


+ + + 


Fairway Yacht Club Launched 


N Friday, April 28th, at its new quarters 
at the ‘‘corner of East River and 52d 
Street,’’ New York, the Fairway Yacht Club 
staged its birthday party and christened, 
with the able assistance of five beautiful 
maidens, its five beautiful express commut- 
ers. Hach bottle broke on schedule and every 
drop of champagne therefrom sweetened the 
waters of the East River: 

The Fairway Yacht Club was organized 
primarily to provide fast and regular marine 
transportation to and from the World’s 
air, which it accomplished with a fleet of 
five 41-foot Elco modified cruisers. The club 


also gives its members the privileges and 
conveniences of a clubhouse, with restaurant 
and bar, at the foot of East 52d Street. 


“Fifth Avenue” and “Park Avenue,” two of the 
five specially designed 41-foot Elco Cruisettes 
of the Fairway Y. C. at the club float, New York 
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The Lightning Class Association 


T begins to look as though a good percentage 
of our sailing public is going to spend sum- 
mer days dangling on the ends of parachute 
spinnaker guys, and nights studying the arti- 
cle by Rod Stephens on that subject in the 
April issue of Yacutina. That’s just one of 
the many things the new Lightning Class 
seems to threaten. Last December, when we 
first pictured and described this new 19-foot 
centerboarder designed by Sparkman and 
Stephens, we felt she was a good boat and 
said so. We had no idea, however, that in four 
winter months the class would have been 
widely accepted and established. 

The boat was shown to the public for the 
first time at the Motor Boat Show, in Janu- 
ary. By that time so much interest had al- 
ready been created that Lindzey Nicholson 
(the class sponsor) was able to call a meeting, 
in New York, of prospective owners. It was 
then decided to organize the class following 
the manner of the Star, Comet, and Snipe 
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Julius Morgan, of Pelham, N. Y., owns this com- 
muting runabout. She was developed by Wm. 
Edgar John & Associates, of Rye, N. Y., who built 
the cabin on a 28-foot Chris-Craft hull. A 250 
hp. Chris-Craft engine drives her 35 m.p.h. 


classes. Mr. Nicholson was elected temporary 
class chairman, and committees were ap- 
pointed to study and draw up a constitution, 
by-laws, and class restrictions. These were 
to be presented for adoption at a subsequent 
meeting. Probably the most interesting 
thing brought out at this first organization 
meeting was the emphatic demand that every 
possible measure be taken to assure the 
Lightning of being truly a one-design class. 

Meanwhile, Lindzey Nicholson’s office 
began to take on the aspect of Sears Roe- 
buck’s. Hundreds of letters came, not only 
from nearly every state in the Union but 
from all over the world. In the month of 
January alone more than four hundred in- 
quiries were received. It was necessary to set 
up business on a mail order basis, with 
printed forms to answer the mail. Plans 
soon began to move out, and building started 
in barns and cellars and in professional build- 
ing sheds, in widely scattered parts of the 
country. Knock-down sets were obtainable, 
and it was soon apparent that the class was 
off at a fast pace. 

On April 15th and 16th, the second general 
meeting of Lightning owners was held at 
Skaneateles, N. Y. Owners attended from 
such widely separated localities as Barnegat 
Bay, Long Island, Lake Hopatcong and 
Buffalo. Proxies were voted for owners from 
Portland, Maine, Port Arthur, Texas, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, not to mention the entire 
Eastern seaboard. At that time there were 
117 paid registrations in the class and, while 
the association was not then prepared to 
act on applications for fleet charters, more 
than ten were assured. As we go to press over 
150 registrations have been made. The list of 
fleets rumored to be forming sounded like 
the chapter roll of the Rotary International. 
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Two of the 19-foot Lightning Class in a brush off 
Skaneateles. They were designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens and built by Skaneateles Boats, Inc. 


The Lightning Class has “taken” in no 
uncertain terms. It remains to be seen, of 
course, how much of this propitious start 
and high enthusiasm can be consolidated 
into a strong and lasting organization. It is 
no simple task, although the enthusiasm is 
certainly there. 

Officers for 1939 were elected as follows: 
President, C. Lindzey Nicholson, II, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; vice presidents, John L. Koehne, 
Cedarhurst, L. I., and Gilbert L. Wolfe, 
Rome, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, E. Gordon 
Cronk, Syracuse, N. Y. 


+ + + 


Getting Set for San Francisco- 
Honolulu Race 


THE Transpacific Yacht Club has set 3:00 

o’clock, Tuesday afternoon, July 4th, as 
the starting time for the race from Treasure 
Island, in San Francisco Bay, to Honolulu, 
on the Island of Oahu, in Hawaii. 

Although signed rating certificates are not 
required by the race committee until July 
Ist, it is highly desirable that prospective 
contenders take immediate steps to secure 
entry blanks from John Wallace, chairman 
of the Race Committee, at 216 No. Irving 
Blvd., Los Angeles, and return them as 
promptly as possible. The list of entries 
accepted up to the first week in May follows: 


Yacht l.o.a. Master 
Nam Sang 66’ Harold O. Martinsen 
Seaweed 73’ Cyril R. Tobin 
Dorade 52’ James Flood 
Kanawha 45’ Noyes R. Dawley 
Pajara 44’ 8” Theodore Stephens 
Geoanna 110’ E. K. Washburn 
Waterwitch 50’ Leon deFremery 
Kia Ora 36’ Percy W. Yeend 
Contender 107’ Richard Loynes 
Typhoon 41’ Stuart Babcock 


Wander Bird 85’ 


Warwick Tompkins 


After having considered the matter of tidal 
conditions, space for maneuvering, and the 
viewpoint of the spectator, the race com- 
mittee has decided to start the race off the 
northerly end of Treasure Island. The com- 
mittee boat will line up with the old familiar 
racing marker No. 7, which is the red flash- 
ing buoy of Yerba Buena Shoals, located but 
a few hundred feet from the long flat side 
of the automobile parking area of the Fair. 
From this point, the yachts should get a 
perfect start with the ebb tide into the pre- 
vailing westerly breezes that should hold 
through the Golden Gate, and well beyond. 

The great circle course to Diamond Head 
can be laid from San Francisco, and this fact, 
together with the actually shorter distance 
of 2085 miles (nautical), will undoubtedly 
see new figures set for Honolulu racing. The 
record elapsed time for any Honolulu Race 
was that of the 106-foot schooner Mariner 
which made the 2187 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara in 11 days 14 hours 46 minutes, in 1923. 

Since Clarence W. MacFarlane and H. H. 
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Sinclair staged the first race to the Islands 
in 1906, the event has been run under various 
measurement rules, but this year it will be 
sailed under the Lippincott Rule, used by the 
Cruising Club of America and on the Great 
Lakes. 

No less than ten trophies already have 
been put up and it is probable that there 
maybe a number of special awards. His 
Excellency, the Governor of Hawaii, will 
award a trophy to the yacht which makes the 
best corrected time over the course. The 
Golden Gate International Exposition has 
provided a trophy for the first yacht to finish 
and for the contender making the lowest 
elapsed time for the course. Awards will also 
be made to the first three boats in each of the 
three racing divisions, on the basis of cor- 
rected time. 

+ + + 


M.1.T. Wins Dinghy Championship 


ON April 29th and 30th, the crack college 

dinghy skippers of the East gathered at 
Cambridge for the third annual Inter-Collegi- 
ate Y.R.A. dinghy championships under the 
auspices of the M.I.T. Nautical Association. 
Without question, the series produced the 
best competition the Henry A. Morss Me- 
morial Trophy has yet seen. 

That the trophy, the most coveted goal of 
college dinghy sailing, remained in the posses- 
sion of M.I.T. was due largely to the sailing 
of C. Runyon Colie, Jr., against the finest 
field yet assembled for these championships. 
If there were any remaining doubts that 
‘‘Runny”’ Colie deserves the laurel as the 
peer of intercollegiate dinghy skippers, they 
were dispelled in the two days of racing on 
the Charles River Basin when he turned in a 
record of seven firsts, four seconds, and a 
fourth in twelve starts. This record, compiled 
in hot competition in a division which in- 
cluded such skippers as Gardner Cox of 
Princeton, Jimmy Rousmaniere of Harvard, 
Stanley Turner of Williams, Johnny Mason of 

(Continued on page 125) 


Treasure Island, San Francisco Bay, off which the 
race to Honolulu will be started on July 4th. Note 
the yacht basin in the foreground at the right 
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EDITORIAL 


Municipal Yacht Basins 


LETTER from the two-fisted Park Commissioner of 

New York states that he is in no way indifferent to the 
needs of the yachtsmen and boat owners in his new water- 
front development, as was indicated in a brief editorial in 
the March issue of this magazine, but is much interested in 
seeing that they get proper facilities for the mooring and 
care of their boats. We are glad that he is, as with the im- 
provements he has so far carried through, many yacht clubs 
and boat yards along the shores of the metropolitan dis- 
trict that served the needs of boatmen have been done 
away with and, as yet, insufficient facilities have been pro- 
vided to take their place. The same situation confronts 
yachtsmen in other cities also and, unless adequate basins 
are provided in shore front municipal developments, boat 
owners are going to have a hard time. 

Commissioner Moses says: ‘‘I have always been in sym- 
pathy with boat owners and believe they should be afforded 
public facilities. However, the initial investment is high be- 
cause of construction difficulties in the Hudson River and 
other New York waters and it is by no means an easy task 
to get public funds for such facilities. Therefore we felt they 
should be in some measure self-supporting in order to jus- 
tify the public expenditure and to support our request for 
funds to enlarge the program. After a year’s operation, we 
find the existing rates are not even sufficient to cover 
maintenance costs.” 

He then goes on to point out that the charges for moorings 
and dock space the city has provided are not excessive, 
particularly if taken on a seasonal basis, and that he is 
providing additional basins as fast as possible. As to the 
equity of the charges, we are not in a position to say. We 
feel that boat owners are at all times willing to pay for the 
facilities of which they make use, and that basins or marinas 
provided by municipalities should be self-supporting. But 
to make them profitable to concessionaires at the taxpay- 
ers’ and boat owners’ expense is another matter. 


+ + + 


Voices from the Past 


ECENTLY, one of our good friends in Marblehead sent 
us an old file of the weekly sporting newspaper Spirit of 

the Times, from ’way back in 1871, which, if one does a 
little arithmetic, is sixty-eight years ago. It was interesting 
because there was no yachting press at that time, although 
there was considerable activity in yachting, and this news- 
paper was the only medium for the exchange of comment 
and ideas. And there was plenty of such exchange, much of 
it so caustic and sarcastic as to make our present-day 


commentators and columnists polite by comparison. In this 
paper we found, even at that day, a controversy over the 
comparative merits of centerboard and keel type for boats 
built to go to sea and take what came, with the two points of 
view upheld by writers signing their names as ‘‘ Devoted 
Yachtsman” and ‘‘Tom Cringle.’”’ Then another, signing 
off as “Spun Yarn,” chimed in, and no less a light than 
Captain ‘‘Bully” Samuels, of Dreadnought and Dauntless 
fame, took a hand in the fray. As many words were spilled 
as is done today by our “Spun Yarn” and “Telltale” with- 
out the argument being settled one way or the other. 

What struck. us as an idea ahead of its time was put for- 
ward by one of the able writers. It was no less than the 
advocacy of two centerboards, one coming out through each 
bilge at such an angle as to be nearly perpendicular when the 
vessel was heeled, as in present day bilgeboard scows. 
Methods of construction to allow this idea to be applied to 
seagoing yachts were given in detail but, as far as we know, 
were never actually put into practice. But here is the germ 
of an idea for future ocean racers, only waiting some smart 
N. A. to develop. As far as we can see, the rules won’t 
prevent it. 

+ + + 


Cooperation with the Coast Guard 


CCASIONS arise when even the most experienced 
yachtsmen welcome the timely arrival of the United 
States Coast Guard. On other occasions, yachtsmen (per- 
haps for rhetorical emphasis we might characterize them as 
the least experienced) dread an untimely visitation from the 
same Coast Guard. It all depends on whether lives are im- 
periled or whether there is some deficiency in legally re- 
quired boat equipment. 

The excuse for these somewhat trite remarks is that Ad- 
miral Waesche, Commandant of the Coast Guard, has issued 
an appeal to yachtsmen in general and to yacht clubs in 
particular for coéperation in the matter of inspection for 
compliance with the motor boat equipment laws. If yacht 
clubs will appoint a day or days on which groups of their 
members’ motor boats and auxiliaries may be visited by 
inspection officers, the Coast Guard will see to it that they 
are promptly and courteously inspected. 

It is a reasonable request. The Coast Guard is required by 
law to save life and property in distress. It is also charged 
with the important duty of enforcing laws which have been 
devised to keep boats and vessels out of distress. If yachts- 
men will appreciate this fact — that the men who rescue 
them are also the men who report them for failure to have” — 


aboard the legal equipment — a foundation for codperation 
will be well established. 
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HENRY S. MORGAN 


8 pal in Bermuda in April Henry S. Morgan had his last year’s “‘ Six” 
“Djinn” going so fast that she proved to be one of the sensations of a sensa- 
tional series and a boat that had to be reckoned with in each and every race. 
Finishing second to George Nichols’ ‘‘Goose”’ in the Prince of Wales Cup series, 
she then went out in the team race for the Cubitt Cup and, going great guns, was 
responsible for her team’s winning in two straight races. 

Harry Morgan, as he is known to his associates and to yachtsmen generally, 
comes of a sailing family, both his brother Junius and his father being ardent 
small boat skippers. It 1s natural, therefore, that he was “‘broken in”’ early in one 
of the Glen Cove Jewel one-design class of 19-foot water line sloops some twenty- 
five years ago. Hempstead Harbor and Oysier Bay, training ground of many of 
the top-notch Long Island Sound sailors, were his home waters, and he has 
owned and sailed many boats since his first little Jewel. Most of them were in the 
smaller classes, such as the Fishes, Victories, “‘S’s,” ‘‘ Sixes” and Eight-Metres. 
From 1981 to 1933, he sailed the “‘ Eight” ‘‘Gitane.”’ She was followed in 1934 by 
the Siz-Metre ‘‘ Sprig,” in 1937 by the “‘Indian Scout” and last year by the 
““ Djinn,” designed for him by Sparkman & Stephens. Sailed by her owner, she 
was a member of the American team which defeated the British team for the 
British-American Cup last year. He also owned the N.Y.Y.C. 32-Foot Class 
“Dolphin.” 

Active in the affairs of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, Harry Morgan 
served it for six years, from 1930 to 1935, as vice commodore and senior flag 
officer. His other yacht club affiliation is with the New York Yacht Club. 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


HIS is the time of the year when things are running 

pretty smoothly ashore and afloat. Not enough sail boats 
have been launched to congest the waterways and confuse the 
outboarders. The Lee Rail Vikings are emerging from their 
long winter’s sleep with no new plans for doing sportsmen 
in the eye. The racing rivalries of last year are only dimly 
remembered and those of the coming season are in embryonic 
form. The weeds haven’t started to replace the vegetables 
in the garden beds — and, damn it all, I may as well admit 
that there isn’t much to say. 


But wait. Here’s a letter to Chas Hall from Earl Lewis, 
the Californian who makes a hobby of collecting informa- 
tion about long cruises in short boats. He implies that the 
Atlantic Coast isn’t the only breeding ground for juicy 
Coast Guard bait, and that there are plenty of tasty morsels 
at large off the Pacific Coast, some of them out of reach of 
the cutters but still within the saving graces of the Whats- 
hername Luckenbach — that ubiquitous vessel that vies with 
the Gulf Lightoilgleam in saving the lives of expeditioners. 
Mr. Lewis (whose ideas I have not quoted literaily) goes on 
to parallel a thought that I’ve been entertaining ever since 
Richard Halliburton and his Chinese junk were reported 
lost in a heavy gale. I have the feeling that he hasn’t even 
strayed, and that one of these days when Hitler has in- 
advertently kept himself out of the news the Incredible 
Traveler will pop up at the San Francisco World’s Fair, 
microphone in hand, and make headlines in all the papers. 


New York’s World’s Fair (the Fair, I would have you 
understand, of Day After Tomorrow) made boating news 
the day after it opened. Seems that a motor ferry, bound 
thence for Mamaroneck, got herself lost in the vasty reaches 
of western Long Island Sound and spent the night at anchor. 
Day revealed her within 100 yards of her home landing, the 
skipper rubbing his eyes in dewy amazement and the 
passengers mighty glad to be at the end of their perilous 
experience. When asked what they thought of Grover 
Whalen’s fair, they couldn’t remember. 


And I have here the newspaper account of preparations 
for still another. globe-girdling expedition which states: 
“The boat has 14-foot beam and a 6-foot draft, allowing 
the vessel to be taken near shore when there are no docking 
facilities.” Somebody ought to tell the reporter that draft 
has nothing to do with that particular phase of round-the- 
world cruising. 


The pre-war tergiversations in Europe have upset the plans 
of several Americans who had thought that they might 
like to do a bit of ocean racing over there this summer. So 
it’s pleasant to learn that Harold Vanderbilt has signed 
Ducky Endt and Rod Stephens on for the English Twelve- 
Metre season in his new Vim. Not that that is ocean racing. 
But the important Twelve-Metre racing in England ends 
at Cowes at about the time the Fastnet starts from there, 
and if our premier Ocean Racing Scoundrels aren’t found 
aboard some entrant in that jaunt I’ll be greatly surprised. 


The revived interest in sailing at the United States Naval 
Academy is no flash in the pan. The midshipmen acquired 
a flock of 14-foot dinghies not long since and in their first 
intercollegiate encounter took Boston University to town. 
The week following, they did a job on Princeton, but when 
it came to competition for the Morss Bowl, on the Charles 
River, they finished half way down a list of twelve institu- 
tions of learning. This wasn’t discouraging by any means, 
but the fact that interests me at the moment has little to do 
with winning or losing. I seem to recall that some years ago 
sundry naval captains and commanders explained exactly 
why it was impossible to fit small boat sailing into the heavy 
curriculum of the Naval Academy. Sort of like a colonel 
in the army explaining how impracticable it would be to 
familiarize West Pointers with the use of small arms. 


One of my traducers wrote a letter the other day to take 
me to task for what he considered my unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward the Coast Guard. I’ll admit that there was a 
time when I was irked by the circumstance that innocent 
yachtsmen (of which there were a few) were treated like 
guilty bootleggers, but since the repeal of the great drought 
I’ve cherished the warmest feelings for the oldest arm of the 
national service. The Coast Guard maintains several hun- 
dred boats and vessels, patrolling several thousand miles of 
our coast line, and does it all on half of what New York City 
spends for its police force. Individuals in the Coast Guard 
may err or annoy, but in the main the boys are there. 


I’m filing copy a bit early this month in order to join the 
U.8.C.G. Naugatuck, a newly commissioned combination 
tug and ice breaker, on her trial trip down the St. Lawrence 
from fresh water to salt. It’s a pleasant prospect for many 
reasons, not the least of which is the coincidence that the 
Naugatuck is exactly the length of the 110-foot sub-chasers 
in which I served time in my salad days (with no salad). 
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A New Club Launch for 
the Edgartown Y. C. 


HIS interesting boat, designed for 

the Edgartown Yacht Club by Philip 
L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc., is 
now under construction at the yard of 
R. Bigelow, of Monument Beach, Mass. 
She was planned to perform the ordi- 
nary services required of a regular club 
launch and will also be used in connec- 
tion with the races of the junior mem- 
bers in their ‘‘Rovers.’”’ These events 
are most of them run off outside of the 
harbor so that a good sea boat is needed 
to act as the committee boat and to 
chaperon the juniors during their con- 
tests. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
launch are as follows: Length over all, 
28’ 0’; beam, extreme, 8’ 414”; draft of 
water, 2’ 6’. Construction is rugged, 
with steam bent white oak frames and 
Philippine mahogany outside planking. 
Since she is really a work boat, the fin- 
ish is paint, not varnish. The single 


“Makini,” a 38-Foot Motor Cruiser from the 


EREWITH are the outboard pro- 
file and accommodation plan of the 
new motor cruiser Makani, recently 
completed at the yard of Henry R. 
Hinckley at Southwest Harbor, Maine. 
She is from the builder’s design and is 
for a Maine yachtsman who wishes to 
remain anonymous for the present. 
The new boat is of the following prin- 
cipal dimensions: Length over all, 38’ 
0’; beam, 10’ 6”; draft of water, 4’ 0”. 
Her trials, recently completed, show 
her to represent a combination of rug- 
gedness and speed and to be capable of 





























Profile and arrangement plan of the new 28-foot club launch 


operator sits alongside the engine and 
handles the steering lever, of which 
there is one on each side. 

The engine, a 45 hp. Red Wing Ar- 
rowhead, is located under a box amid- 
ships and has a 2:1 reduction gear. The 
designed speed is 14 miles per hour. 
Abaft the engine is a heavy galvanized 
bitt which is well braced and is used for 


traveling at a 20-knot pace even under 
unfavorable conditions. 

Construction is to rigid specifications, 
calling for Philippine mahogany plank- 
ing fastened to white oak frames with 
Everdur. Decks are of teak and deck 
erections and trim of Philippine ma- 
hogany. The power plant is a Speed- 
way engine developing 250 horse power. 
Bendix controls are fitted and the 
engine compartment is protected by a 
CO, fire extinguishing system. The gas- 
oline tank capacity is 300 gallons, which 
will give a good cruising radius. 


towing. When used as a committee 
boat, the cap on top of this bitt may be 
unshipped and a stout signal mast 
stepped therein. 

The forward part of the cockpit may 
be covered with an awning stretched 
over a galvanized pipe frame. This 
frame does not fold but may be shipped 
or unshipped as a unit. 


Coast of Maine . 


The owner wanted a boat for all- 
weather use in Maine waters and the 
designer made no attempt to crowd in 
too much in the way of accommodations. 
Under the low cabin trunk forward are 
two built-in berths, abaft which are a 
wardrobe, to starboard, and a buffet on 
the port side. In the after starboard 
corner of the cabin is an enclosed 
toilet and opposite to it a small galley 
adequate for preparing luncheon. The 
deckhouse is roomy and the cockpit is 
capacious, accommodating a large party 
for afternoon runs. 










































































“Makani”’ has an attractive profile and a practical accommodation plan ° 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The Boothbay Harbor Y. C. 
One-Design Class 


HESE interesting boats might be 

considered the development of the 
open class of 20-footers which has been 
racing at Boothbay since 1937. Those 
boats came from the boards of several 
designers and were built in several 
yards. There were owners, however, 
who preferred a one-design class so that 
they could have craft which would not 
be outbuilt. 

They are from the board of Geerd M. 
Hendel, of Boothbay Harbor, and are of 
the following dimensions: Length over 
all, 21’0’’; length on water line, 18’9’’; 
beam, 5'6”; draft, 3’6’’. Displacement 
is about 1750 pounds. The sail area 
(loose-footed mainsail and overlapping 
jib) is 200 square feet. A medium sized 
spinnaker is used. 

Construction is to rigid specifications, 
with oak frames, 44” cedar planking, 
white pine deck, canvas covered. Coam- 
ing and trim are of mahogany. The fin 
is of yellow pine with lead keel. The 
boats are bronze fastened throughout. 
Spars are of Sitka spruce, the mast of 
hollow box form. Single shrouds are 
used with turnbuckles below deck. 
Cockpits may be shaped to suit the 
owner’s requirements, within certain 
limits. Deck fittings and rigging details 
may be varied as owners desire. 

The class was started in 1938 with 
six boats and the fifteenth is now un- 
der construction. Most of them have 
been built by Norman H. Hodgdon, 
Jr., Boothbay Harbor, and Goudy & 
Stevens, East Boothbay, and two by 
Wesley Mahan, Pemaquid Harbor, all 
in Maine. The boats may be built in 
any. yard the owner selects but, upon 
completion, are checked by a member 
of the club’s race committee. They 
trim well, with or without crew, and are 
well balanced and fast. 
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The sail plan shows a modern rig with a moderate spread of canvas 






































The new boats are of the fin keel model with long and easy fore and aft lines 
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The sail plan shows a rig with 355 square feet of canvas 
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A Plywood Yacht 


HAT is said to be the largest boat 
built mainly of plywood is the 
auxiliary cutter now under construction 


-in Detroit. She is being built by Fred 


P. Bingham and A. Gerald Wilson and 
is from the board of Henry M. Dever- 
eux, naval architect of City Island, 
N. Y. Her principal dimensions are: 
Length over all, 27’ 0’; length on the 
water line, 23’ 614’’; beam, 7’ 6”; draft, 
3’ 6’’. She will carry about 1300 pounds 
of iron on her keel and a certain amount 
of trimming ballast inside. Topsides, 
bottom, deck, deckhouse, hatch, cock- 
pit seats and coaming, washboard, bulk- 
heads and flat surfaces in the interior 
are all of Weldwood. The framing is of 
alternate light and heavy members and 
there are but three sheets of Weldwood 
composing each side of the boat. She 
is of the V-bottom model with the 
chines well rounded. The sides of the 
cabin trunk are carried forward, mak- 
ing a convenient place for stowing gear. 

The sail area is 355 square feet in 
mainsail and jib. A parachute spinnaker 
is also provided. The mast is a rectangu- 
lar box, of spruce, and the solid boom 
is of the same lumber. 

The engine is a small Lauson water- 
cooled motor located under the forward 
part of the cockpit. No attempt has 
been made to get speed, the engine 
being planned merely to kick the boat 
along when the wind fails. 

Below, there are three 6’ 6” berths 
with stowage space under them. A 
toilet is installed under a box in the 
cabin and a trim galley is arranged aft. 
The ice box is one of the portable kind 
and there are a small sink and a two- 
burner stove. In general, the cabin has 
6’ 0” headroom over the greater part of 
it and is open for the sake of roominess 
and ventilation. 
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Inboard profile, accommodation plan and midship section of the new cutter 
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An Offshore Cruiser 


Bf com seagoing schooner was designed 
by Ralph E. Winslow, of Quincy, 
Mass., as a boat in which the owner 
could make long voyages and live 

aboard for a considerable time without 

depending upon contact with the shore. ! 
She is 50’ 4” in length over all, 41’ 2” on j 
the water line, 14’ 3” beam and 7’ 9” H 
draft. Her displacement is about 63,000 i 
pounds and she carries 15,000 pounds of i 
iron on her keel with about 7500 pounds } 


of inside ballast. Her sail area is 1378 
square feet. Headroom in the cabins is / Dee: 
6’ de / 
The schooner rig was chosen as it is is 
easily handled and plenty of light /: 
canvas may be set as well as a storm / 
trysail. A squaresail is provided for pas- 
sage making. Mainmast and boom are / F 
hollow. The motor is a 6-cylinder 50 hp. / fi 
machine with 2.5 or 3:1 reduction gear, / i] | ' \ 
turning a two-blade feathering pro- / /] | Wi lé 3 / 
peller. The fuel supply is 150 gallons and Ce pan eR / \ 
250 gallons of fresh water are carried. / ‘ 
As the plans show, there is a break in y 
the deck just forward of the mainmast / J} RS 
and two cabin trunks. Below, thereisa  /~~~----~--y a ale a ae ¢f-—-f-—-[ ee \ 
combination cabin, galley and chart vi yo / Ty | j \ 


$9--------~- 


a 





room aft, with a berth for the captain / £=/ /// /iu- ate. ale Os: 
where he can get tothe wheelinahurry. ¢ ey ae rHgit--—---4---_+— Ay wan eae 
Amidships is a toilet room, forward of - alle — 
which is a cabin accommodating four = é oe 
persons and having its own companion- = > 
way. Still further forward is a stateroom p 
with two berths, toilet and lockers. == — cceencere’ 
Heat is provided by the galley range ia _ — 
which is connected with a hot water \ 
tank and radiators in forward cabin and 

stateroom. Special attention has been 

paid to ventilation. 

























































































With her raised quarter deck and moderate rig, the schooner looks seagoing 
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The accommodation plan shows plenty of lockers and there is lots of space for stowage below the cabin floor 
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The lines show moulded topsides, the chine being all below the water line. The dotted lines are ‘“‘Horizon’s’” sections 


A New Motor-Sailer from the Chesapeake 


ERE are the plans of a motor-sailer the earlier boats remains practically un- the performance of Horizon under sail 
now nearing completion at the changed but above the water line the was better than had been anticipated. 
yard of her designer, Ralph H. Wiley, of topsides have been moulded, adding The new craft has been given consider- 
Oxford, Mary- ably more canvas 


land. The new and a few inches 
boat is 46’ 6” in more draft. 


length over all, Construction is 
12’ 0” beam and husky, planking 
4' 0” draft. She is 


and deck being 
14%” white cedar 
and frames 134” 
by 4” white oak. 
The deckhouse is 
of 114” cedar, well 
bolted to the deck 
beams. For econ- 
omy of upkeep, 
there is little 
brightwork on 
deck though it is 
used more gener- 
ously below. 

The engine is a 
Chrysler Crown 
with a reduction 
gear of 2.56:1 ra- 
tio. Judging from 
the performance 
ead of the other boats, 
this will give a 
sustained cruising 


a refinement of 
two previous boats 
by the same de- 
signer, Shoemak- 
er’s Child and 
Horizon, the plans. 
of which were pub- 
lished in Yacut- 
NG. She is slightly 
longer, the in- 
creased length 
being used in im- 
proving the layout 
of the deckhouse, 
the galley and the 
after stateroom. 
The new boat has 
the same wide 
decks, well ven- 
tilated galley, en- 
gine room with full 
headroom, a place 







































































for the dinghy and sha RE : ===. speed of 10 miles 
a layout that ss @t half throttle 
stresses plenty of The sail plan resembles that of the earlier boats, with more canvas 


with a gasoline 
stowage space and consumption of 3 


privacy rather than a lot of little cubby- both to the appearance of the boat and gallons per hour and a cruising radius of 
holes and a greater number of berths. to the room below decks. This hullform 600 miles. The fresh water tank capacity 
Below the water line, the hull form of has been proved to be easily driven and is 200 gallons. 
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The arrangement plan stresses privacy and plenty of space for stowing cruising gear 
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YACHTING 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 





EQUIPMENT 





REAL STANDARDIZATION IN A SMALL CRUISER: OWENS 


One of the surest ways we know to 
start an inconclusive discussion is to 
bring up the question of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of mass pro- 
duction, assembly lines, etc. There’s 
very little manufacturing done in this 
way in the boat field but, being in a 
position which is supposed to make us 
an authority on everything in the 
field, we’ve run into a great many 
people who want to know all about 
what is being done and what it may 
mean to boat-minded people of the 
future. 

As compared to houses, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and many other 
things the family of moderate means 
indulges in, boats are expensive. For 
every family owning a small cruiser 
there are a dozen which would like to 
own one. When the Owens Yacht 
Company of Baltimore started build- 
ing stock cruisers a few years ago 
they had ideas along those lines and 
the more contacts and dealings they 
had with owners and prospective 
owners the more they came to realize 
that what those people were looking 
for was an attractive, comfortable 
and not too costly cruiser. Individu- 
ality, speed, and superb workman- 
ship would be very nice too — as long 
as it didn’t put the price out of reach. 
Owens developed various models be- 
tween 26 and 33 feet in overall length 
in an effort to find the ideal combina- 
tion. They soon discovered that re- 
gardless of what they had to offer 
many of their prospects wanted some- 
thing else, a few feet more length, a 
different layout, less power, or more 
accommodations, etc., etc. They also 
found that accommodating these peo- 
ple with structural and mechanical 
changes put the cost up out of all 


proportion. In other words, every one 
wanted a good boat, many wanted to 
incorporate their own ideas, but no- 
body wanted to pay more than a 
minimum price. 

Time, materials, and overhead 
could undoubtedly be saved if all the 
boats they were building were alike. 
The same quality of boat could be 
turned out at a cheaper price or a 
better boat could be turned out at the 
same price. It was up to the builder to 
get his prospects together, figura- 
tively, and decide what one boat most 
of them wanted, and then to turn it 
out just as efficiently as possible. 
Owens has done just that. Three 
years ago they decided that a thirty- 
footer with ample beam would best 
fill the requirements of what they 
were driving at. Since then they have 
built over 150 boats of this size, 
changing and improving the model 
each year and building a better and 
better boat all the time. 


Efficient assembly line 


We don’t know whether the Owens 
executives have ever been to Detroit 
to see how an automobile is put to- 
gether along the great assembly lines, 
but the system they have developed 
in their plant just outside Baltimore 
is certainly far and away ahead of 
anything else we have seen in the 
boat field. 

The lumber arrives at the plant cut 
and planed to the thicknesses re- 
quired. It is for the most part Philip- 
pine mahogany, white oak, and 
waterproof plywood. Upon arrival it 
is inspected and racked according to 
grain and size. Master patterns have 
been made up for each piece of wood 
in the boat. These are laid out on the 





An Owens 30-foot Sedan Cruiser bucking into 
an eariy spring nor’ wester on Chesapeake Bay 


stock, the required number of pieces 
to be cut from each pattern are 
marked out, and then rough sawn 
leaving about 1%” of extra wood on 
all sides. From the saw they go to the 
shaper which, using the pattern as a 
guide, turns out a finished piece of 
precise dimensions and ready to be 
put into the boat. The several hun- 
dred finished pieces which make up 
the complete boat are then stacked 
opposite the points in the assembly 
line at which they are used. 


Fifteen construction stages 


There are fifteen stages of con- 
struction along the assembly line and 
the same men work continuously at 
each of the stations. In stage 1, in- 
dividual units of various parts of the 
boat are built, such as the complete 
forward deck, the side decks, the 
deckhouse floor assembly, the stem 
and keel, and the completely as- 


sembled transom. Each piece of wood 
is shaped and finished and any 
necessary notches or holes drilled be- 
fore it is placed in the boat. 

In stage 2 the built-up units are 
brought together and assembled over 
a mold which holds each in exactly 
the right position. The frames are 
then steamed, bent and fastened into 
position along the full length of the 
boat, other structural members are 
then fixed in place and the boat is 
planked. %” mahogany is used for 
planking, in narrow strakes, averag- 
ing about four or five inches in 
width. Everdur screws are used for 
fastening. The pace at which the gang 
of four men at this stage were plank- 
ing a boat as we went down the 
assembly line gave an excellent idea 
of how much time is saved by these 
methods. One man drilled and 
counter-sunk the holes in one opera- 
tion with an electric drill, another 


Left — Shaping a side of the deckhouse with the aid of a master pattern. Middle — Stages 1 and 2 on the assembly line. Right — Owens cruisers at various stages in the paint shop 
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inserted the screws, a third drove 
them home with an electric screw- 


- driver, while the fourth man selected 


and clamped in place the next plank. 
The job moved fast, very fast, al- 
though there were quite a few gouges 
and rough holes for the paint and 
putty department to care for, and 
once in a while a screw went a bit 
awry. Tanks, water connections and 
other things along the bottom are 
installed in stage 2 before the boat 
is planked. 


Separate painting shop 


Throughout stage 2 the boat is 
upside down. At stage 3 it is turned 
up on a cradle which rides on a car 
on @ very wide gauge railway. There 
the interior bulkheads, panels, and 
other woodwork is installed, and the 
engine, its shaft, the exhaust line, 
etc. go into place. At stage 4 two 
coats of creosote are worked into all 
parts of the interior which would not 
be accessible for painting later. Stage 
5 finds the pre-assembled cabin top 
going into place already wired, and 
the finishing touches put on the main 
features of construction. In stage 6 
the boat is thoroughly sandpapered 


SCIENCE 


Many of the seagoing yachtsmen 
along the Atlantic Coast who have 
been wringing salt out of their socks 
for a long time have been wondering 
where ‘‘Porthole’”’ Chamberlain has 
been for the last year or so. ‘ Port- 
hole,” for those who don’t know him, 
has quite a reputation not only as a 
cook but also as a creator and de- 
veloper of gadgets and therein lies the 
answer. For the last couple of years 
“Porthole”’ has been occupied, more 
or less, with the design, development, 
and testing of a new stove. We’ve 
known about it for some time and 
have literally been tugging at our 
moorings for a chance to tell the 
story. After seeing the finished article 
and tasting of its fare we can say that 
it is one of the most interesting pieces 
of equipment that Waterfront News 
has had the privilege of reporting on 
for some time. 

As a seagoing cook whose fancy 
and prowess goes well beyond canned 
goods, ‘‘Porthole” has had ample 


ee. \. ™ 





both inside and out. Then the carry- 
ing car passes out of the main build- 
ing shed to the painting and finishing 
shop. 

Stages 7 through 10 take care of 
painting. Four coats are applied to 
the topsides, the roof, and the deck, 
with light sanding and glazing in 
between, all trim receives four coats 
of varnish and the interior is finished 
with three coats of ivory enamel. Two 
coats of copper bottom paint com- 
plete the painting. 

In stages 12, 13, and 14, the final 
bits of mahogany trim, hardware, 
galley equipment, doors, etc. are put 
in and the engine, batteries, controls, 
rudder, propeller, etc. are connected 
and the boat is launched. The final 
stage involves a trial run and thor- 
ough testing of engine, pumps, in- 
takes, outlets, controls and all 
equipment. 

Looking back over the last few 
paragraphs, we realize that there are 
many details which we have not ac- 
counted for, but suffice it to say that 
every nut and bolt, every bit of 
equipment, becomes a part of the 
boat at its designated place. The 
number of men employed at each 


COMES TO 


occasion to lament the shortcomings 
of ordinary galley equipment. He 
says and we agree that the common 
galley range is inefficient, unneces- 
sarily bulky for its area of useful 
cooking surface, dirtier than it needs 
to be, and a flagrant radiator of un- 
wanted heat. The new stove over- 
comes these deficiencies and brings 
into the picture several features 
which cooks on small yachts have 
felt were beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. 
Only 21 inches high 


The top of the new stove is made of 
cast Nyresist iron. The grate bars and 
frame are cast iron and the oven is of 
heavy iron sheet. The exterior is 
entirely of polished stainless steel 
sheet or of porcelain enamel. Its meas- 
urements are length 24’, width 1614”, 
and height 2114” including the 114” 
of air space and the legs at the bot- 
tom. This unusually small air space 
is plenty — but more of that later. 

The grates are in two 
sections which turn only 
90 degrees. About two 
flips drop a day’s ashes 
into the ash pit and the 
daily dumping which we 
witness indicated un- 
usually complete com- 
bustion with only one 
live coal among the 
light powdery ashes. The 
same fire can be main- 
tained indefinitely (pres- 
ent record: 3,000 hours). 
In the 90 degree position 
the grates turn up spe- 
cial surfaces designed to 
facilitate the burning of 
wood. The measurements 
of the firebox are 11’ x 
6” x 534” and the interior 
is lined with firebrick. 


Left— The Chamberlain stove with oven door open. 
Right — The entire top is an efficient cooking surface 


The deckhouse 
is the living 
center of the 
boat by day and 
a double state- 
room at night 


stage varies. Some require only one 
and others, like number 2, have as 
many as five. Production is speeded 
up and retarded by putting on or 
taking off men at each stage. We were 
there during the last week in April 
when production was approaching a 
peak for the year with a boat coming 
off the end of the line every two days. 
In other words, each boat was at each 
of the fifteen stages for two days and 


about twelve boats per month were 
being produced. 

Now, what of the boat that comes 
off the end of this efficient production 
line? It’s a Sedan Cruiser or, as 
Owens describes it, a Two Stateroom 
Sedan. Carrying out the original 
idea and developing it from year to 
year, they have evolved an arrange- 
ment plan which provides comfortable 

(Continued on page 142) 


THE GALLEY STOVE 


Four sides of oven heated 


Some of the foregoing features are 
unusual but they could hardly be 
called revolutionary. In the flue de- 
sign, however, we find something new 
to small ranges and decidedly im- 
portant. An efficient oven should not 
only heat readily with a moderate 
fire but should attain an even tem- 
perature throughout so that baking 
and roasting operations will be car- 
ried out uniformly in every corner of 
the pan. For that reason the flues of 
the new stove are arranged to carry 
the heat to all four sides of the oven. 
From the fire box the heat passes 
over the top of the oven and thence 
down a pair of flues along the edges of 
the far side of the oven, thence along 
the bottom almost back to the ashpit. 
Finally, the air in the two flues comes 
together in a center flue which leads it 
back along the bottom to the center 
of the side away from the fire box and 
on up the stack. A spe- 
cial self-locking damper 
which cannot fall open 
or shut with the heeling 
or pitching of the boat 
controls the action of 
the flues. Throughout 
the flues and the stack 
the principle of gradu- 
ally increasing cross- 
sectional areas is uti- 
lized in order to assure 
adequate draft at all 
times. For best results 
a stack 5” in diameter 
should be provided. 


Oven retains moisture 


The oven door, like 
the bottom and all four 
sides of the stove, is 
heavily insulated with 
the most effective in- 


sulating material available today. 
The door fits tight on all sides and the 
catch provides a wedging action to 
make the door practically air-tight. 
The oven measures 10%” x 104%” 
x 14144” and bakes and roasts abso- 
lutely uniformly. It is kept air-tight, 
or nearly so, to keep the moisture 
from drying out of the food. Roasted 
meats are juicier and require less 
basting during the roasting process. 
Breads, cakes, and pies retain their 
moisture, taste better, and keep fresh 
longer. We saw and tasted of a large 
pan of muffins which were baked 
absolutely uniformly. We defy any- 
one to point out which corner of the 
oven any of them came from. 

: The versatility of the oven of the 
Chamberlain stove is fully as sur- 
prising as its uniformity. With an 
ordinary checked fire the oven main- 
tains a uniform temperature of about 
300° (a slow to moderate oven). Then 

(Continued on page 142) 
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So much gossip and discussion has 
been going the rounds during the last 
few months on the subject of the little 
auxiliaries which have been roaring 
along with bones in their teeth that 
we hesitate to add more fuel to the 
fire. However, in spite of all the plans, 
photographs and literature which has 
come our way on John Alden’s new 
Malabar Junior, it required a visit 
and short sail on one of them to ob- 
tain a thoroughly clear idea of what 
they have to offer. This visit we made 
in early May to the first of the boats 
to arrive in the New York area. 

Our first impression was most fa- 
vorable. She appeared to be consider- 
ably larger than her 31 feet of overall 
length although it may have been be- 
cause we were coming alongside in a 
decidedly small pram. We liked the 
big boat appearance provided by the 
doghouse. It is high enough to per- 
form its function of providing extra 
headroom and light below and yet 
doesn’t stick up like a sore thumb on 
deck. Somewhat to our surprise we 
found that the doghouse interfered 
with visibility forward hardly at all. 
A person of average height, sitting at 
the tiller, finds that the roof of the 
doghouse lines up with the forward 
few feet of the rail cap, and thus, only 
to leeward, under the boom, does it 
interfere with vision at all. 

In looking at a picture or poring 
over the plans of boats of this size it is 
difficult to visualize just what the 
doghouse contributes. Step below on 
the little Malabar though and there 
it is all around you. Its primary ob- 
ject, of course, is to provide greater 
headroom and this it accomplishes 
very gracefully so that even the tallest 
of cooks can stand up straight. The 
large rectangular windows provide 
an abundance of light below, although 
this is really a minor point because 
darkness below decks is hardly a 
problem on any boat of this type. The 
dresser top over the ice box just to 
starboard of the companionway is at 
just the right height to be used as a 
seat. When we first noticed this fea- 
ture in the plans several months ago, 

we questioned its worth even though 
a special cushion was to be provided 
for it. But we were jumping at con- 
clusions we now realize for, with five 
of us aboard on the try-out trip in 
Malabar, Jr., one of the gang was 
making use of this seat all the time. It 
is half-way between the cockpit and 
the cabin and you can keep up with 
the conversation in both places and 


MALABAR JUNIOR 





T. F. Hartley Photos 


Malabar Junior, John Alden’s contribution to the current fleet of little auxiliaries, measures 
31’ 4” by 29’ 1” by 8 6” by 4’ 8”. Her sail area is 433 square feet 


not miss seeing what’s transpiring on 
the water either. 

Malabar Junior has a wide cabin 
trunk and for us it is her outstanding 
and most desirable feature. There is 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether this room is more valuable 





alongside the cabin trunk on deck, or 
down below, but we'll cast our vote 
for the extra width inside the cabin 
every time. You can say all you want 
about the extra room provided being 
up in the air and off to the side but it 
adds greatly to the apparent roomi- 
ness of the boat and we 
noticed several heads and 
shoulders swing into the 
area in our hour or so 
aboard the boat. 

The whole cabin is airy 
and roomy with plenty of 
space, lockers, and shelves 
for the two people it sleeps 
and for six or eight people 
to sit around for an eve- 
ning’s gam. We liked par- 
ticularly the six-inch 
shelves up under the car- 
lins along the full length of 
the berths and the folding 
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table which stows very handily behind 
the berth along one side. 

The galley is fine. Stove, sink, and 
ice-box are easy to get at and work 
with and every available nook and 
corner has been utilized for a locker, a 
drawer, or a shelf of some kind and at 
least one of them is big enough to 
hold those bulky packages and pots 
and pans which so often just don’t fit 
in a small galley. 

Headroom is limited in the fore- 
castle or forward stateroom but any 
shortcomings along hat line are more 
than offset by other virtues such as 
shelves, a big storage bin, a hanging 
locker, and particularly the two Root 
type canvas berths. These are sim- 
plicity itself, consisting of a long 
length of canvas with a pocket sewed 
along each edge through which a long 
pole is thrust. The poles fit into 
notches at the head and foot to make 
a stretcher-like berth. They may not 
be as comfortable as innerspring mat- 
tresses but they are certainly more 
practical than rigid, bulky pipe berths 
in the forepeak of a little 30-Footer. 

There was not room for two bulk- 
heads and a door around the toilet in 
this little boat so it was put in the 
after cov...r of the forward stateroom. 
Some people may frown upon such an 
admission on the part of the designer 
of the limitation of a 22 foot waterline 
hull but with the door to the main 
cabin and the forward hatch closed 
you are just as completely shut off 
from the rest of the ship as you would 
be in a separate toilet room. For 
those who insist on something better 
there is an alternative arrangement 
plan which puts the toilet in its own 
compartme..v but takes a corner out 
of the starboard berth in the main 
cabin. 

Rigging and fittings are an impor- 
tant part of every auxiliary, large or 
small, and the stuff used on Malabar 
Junior is just about the best obtain- 
able. 1 by 19 airplane wire with 

Merriman socketed fittings and tangs 
aloft is a hard combination to beat. In 
addition to proper cleats and winches 
there’s one of the best little gadgets 


_ ever developed on the end of the 


boom, a Merriman threaded rod out- 
haul fitting. 

We sailed the boat for over an hour 
in a light to moderate breeze. She 
balanced well and seemed to step 
along nicely but it takes more of a 
trial than that to be able to say any 
more, although we haven’t the least 
reason to question her ability. 


Jl 








makes the 


Left—A wide cabin trunk 

little Malabar 

unusually roomy below decks. 

Right — The galley has loads 

of locker space and is light 
and airy 
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NeITHER Charley Mower who de- 
signed the little Over-Niter, nor 
Donald Abbott for whom he did the 
job are particularly tall men, but 
they have certainly had the interests 
of their taller brother yachtsmen at 
heart. Headroom, plenty of headroom, 
seems to have been their watchword. 
They tell us that it was a tough job to 
achieve the desired result of full head- 
room as far forward as the mast, under 
the cockpit awning, and for the full 
length of the main cabin. But they 
did it, and witheut sacrificing ex- 
terior appearance with excessive 
freeboard, too high a cabin trunk or 
anything else. Further than that, the 
term full headroom on the Over-Niter 
means 6’ 2’, 

Naturally it doesn’t extend up 
under the forward deck but even 
there every available inch has been 
utilized by running the floor forward 
in a series of steps. This whole for- 
ward section is unusually well worked 
out for so small a boat. We once 
hazarded a statement that the inevi- 
table sails, sail covers, anchor rode, 
gear and equipment of all kinds would 
prevent a forward berth in a thirty 
foot auxiliary from ever serving as 
anything but a catch-all, bjt, after 
seeing the Over-Niter we'll have to 
retract. A very serviceable permanent 
berth has been worked in along the 
starboard side. It’s a little narrow and 
a bit high up but it’s very much a 
berth, and there are shelves, bins, 
hooks, and just plain space on the 
other side to do the catching. 

We had heard great things about 
the size of the toilet room on this little 
boat but, remembering that she is 
only 23 feet on the wa ‘line, had 
discounted them considerably. But 
again we were wrong for what the 
Over-Niter has to offer in this depart- 
ment would do a boat half again as 
large proud. For not only is there 
plenty of room to sit, and to turn 
around in, but you can stand up 
straight to shave and there’s a folding 
wash basin, a medicine chest, several 
good sized lockers and a dirty clothes 
hamper in addition to the toilet. 

The principal feature of the main 
cabin is the two disappearing bunks. 
The idea behind them is that the 
ordinary combination of transom 
seat and berth falls short of the ideal 
combination because if it’s wide 
enough for comfortable sleeping it’s 
too wide for comfortable sitting. The 
support for your back is too far away 













OVER-NITER 











Rosenfeld Photos 


The first of the new Over-Niter class out for picture-taking and sail stretching off City 
Island — Her sails were made by Ratsey 


from the edge. The Over-Niter there- 
fore has a cushioned transom seat of 
proper width and behind it a smooth 
and high back rest. When it’s time to 
turn in, the back swings down and 
discloses a fine mattress about 31’ in 
width. With both port and starboard 
berths down there is still almost two 
feet of space between and 
a free passageway both for- 
ward and aft. One of the ad- 
vantages of this arrange- 
ment. is the fact that you 
can rouse out in the morn- 
ing, swing the bunks up in- 
to closed position, have 
breakfast in a cabin clear of 
bedclothing and then make 
the berths up properly while 
doing the day’s house-clean- 
ing. If your party should 
be unusually large the tran- 
som seat cushions fit the 
seats in the cockpit exactly, 


and, with the aid of the awning which 
is standard equipment, make another 
open air stateroom. The only draw- 
back of the disappearing bunk system 
is that it has caused the elimination of 
the handy long shelf usually found 
back in the corner along the clamp. 
There’s a fine little buffet along the 





Her large deep cockpit, wide 


Left — The starboard disappearing berth 

is opened up here. There is full headroom 

all the way forward to the mast. Right — 

There is dresser top space on three sides 

of the galley and the engine is thoroughly 
accessible 


clear decks and offset com- 
panionway clear of the boom 
show up clearly in this picture 
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bulkhead at the center of the cabin 
with three or four fine drawers which 
open at the side. Hinged to its after 
edge is a tricky table. In its folded up 
and permanently stored position it 
doesn’t look like much but it opens 
out to be all that could be desired, 
easy to slide behind and at just the 
proper distance from the edges of the 
seats. 

The galley, of course, has the essen- 
tials, sink, stove, water spigot, ice-box 
and a goodly number of lockers, but 
the feature we liked best is the un- 
usually large amount of dresser top 
obtained back under the bridge deck. 
This kind of space is always useful in 
laying out food and utensils and in 
caring for the stuff already cooked. 

On most small auxiliaries every 
effort is made to push the engine as 
far back aft as possible, to keep it and 
its fumes and smells out of the cabin 
entirely. We certainly don’t blame 
anyone for wanting to do that but 
accomplishing it sometimes involves 
sacrifices which may not be apparent 
at first. On the Over-Niter the little 
Universal Blue Jacket Twin has been 
kept thoroughly accessible and no 
effort has been made to partition it off 
from the main cabin. You can get at 
the spark plugs, the fuel filter, the 
distributor and even remove the 
cylinder head and get at the inside 
stuffing box merely by removing the 
companion stairs. Unlike many small 
engine rooms there is absolutely no 
chance of fumes being pocketed here. 

The engine is rated at only a little 
over 10 horsepower at 2000 r.p.m. It 
may seem a bit small for a boat of 
this size but we don’t think it is. A 
great many auxiliaries are lugging 
around a lot more engine than they 
need. Abbott reports that in bringing 
the first Over-Niter down from New 
Bedford to New London in a flat 
calm, he averaged almost seven knots 
with more tide against him than 
with him, which in our opinion is 
plenty fast enough for an auxiliary 
this size. 

On deck we liked particularly the 
Over-Niter’s deep, high-sided cockpit 
with sitting space on three sides, her 
wide decks alongside the cabin trunk, 
and the wide, clear deck space for- 
ward. Altogether she’s a fine example 
of how much efficient, useful space 
and accommodation can be provided 
in a small boat, without going to 
extremes in draft, beam, or any other 
features. 
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YACHTING 


A KEEL CONDENSER FRESH WATER COOLING 
SYSTEM 


For some obscure reason many 
boat owners seem to be under the 
impression that a closed system of 
fresh water cooling is a rather com- 
plicated get-up of tubes, tanks, ex- 
changers, valves, and thermostatic 
controls. Some of the systems in- 
volving heat exchangers of the high- 
est quality are rather expensive but 
the more we have seen and heard on 
this subject, the more we have come 
to believe that a thoroughly practical 
fresh water cooling system for power 
cruisers can be worked out simply, 
easily, and inexpensively. 

Theoretically the simple keel con- 
denser system is not as precise and 
efficient as a system involving the use 
of a heat exchanger but, after all, 
sufficient cooling water is all we are 
looking for and it really doesn’t make 
much difference if we have a few feet 
more pipe along the bottom of the hull 
than is actually required, and if some- 
thing other than ordinary brass pipe 
might make a more efficient heat 
exchanging medium. 

The object of any closed system of 
fresh water cooling, of course, is to 
keep salt water, sludge, and grit out 
of the water jackets of our engines. 
Salt water is bad enough but the alter- 
nate wetting and drying of the inside 
of the jackets and the film of salt re- 
maining while the engine is not run- 
ning is the real cause of corrosion. 
Most of us try to keep our boats off 
sand and mud banks but the water 
scoop can be several feet from the 
bottom and still pick up a surprising 
amount of grit and slime and send 
it on into the engine. 





The essentials of a keel condenser 
system are quite simple. Instead of 
taking sea water in and circulating it 
through the engine and out again 
through the exhaust line and a cool- 
ing water outlet, the outlet and in- 
take are connected together outside 
the hull with a certain amount of 
pipe. The circulating water which has 
been heated by the engine is naturally 
cooled as it passes through this pipe 
and returns to the engine to absorb 
more heat. There should be a small 
expansion tank with a capacity of a 
gallon or so and with a fill cap on top 
to take care of expansion and con- 
traction and to facilitate checking the 
amount of water in the system. This 
can be located in any convenient 
position provided it is above the level 
of the highest point of the water 
jackets. Since none of the cooling 
water in the closed system can be 
piped into the exhaust line for cooling 
purposes and thus permitted to escape 
overboard, an extra circulating pump 
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Fittings made by The Columbian Bronze Corporation 
for a keel condenser made of 1 inch brass pipe 


usually has to be provided to send 
a small stream of sea water into the 
exhaust line. 

The only other rub in a simple keel 
condenser system is in the question of 
suitable fittings to bring the exterior 
piping through the hull and to give 
it the desirable 180 degree turn. The 
Columbian Bronze Corporation seems 
to have developed, the answer to that 
problem with several husky, cast 
bronze fittings which were originally 
developed for a prominent marine 
engine builder. They are heavy and 
streamlined so that seaweed and de- 
bris cannot catch on them and so that 
wandering driftwood will not tear 
them loose. One of the elbows is 
provided with a sliding pipe connec- 
tion with a stuffing box to take care 
of expansion and contraction in the 
length of the pipe but Columbian’s 
experience indicates that where pipe 
lengths of 8 feet or longer are used 
there is sufficient spring and give in 
the pipe, inward, outward, or side- 
ways, to enable this sliding connec- 
tion to be eliminated. They also 
supply brackets to fasten the pipe to 
the hull at appropriate intervals. All 
fittings are threaded for 1”’ pipe. 

“Tt sounds simple enough,” you 
may say, “but how do I know how 
much cooling surface and how long a 
pipe I need to take care of the re- 
quirements of my particular engine.” 





Columbian has gone into that ques- 
tion with several marine engine 
authorities and we have attempted 
to track down something on our own 
hook, but the answer seems to be that 
water jackets, and heat dissipating 
qualities of various sizes and makes 
of engines vary so that it is very 
difficult to make specific recommenda- 
tions. Operating conditions, the tem- 
perature of the water in which the 
boat is being operated, the engine 
speed, and certain installation fea- 
tures also have a bearing on the ques- 
tion, all of which means that to 
arrive at a precise answer each in- 
stallation would have to be individu- 
ally engineered. Columbian’s simple 
answer to an involved problem is, 
“Use .4 foot of 1’’ brass pipe per 
engine horsepower and,you’ll be sure 
to have sufficient cooling surface, 
even in the warmest of water.” If the 
engine then runs too cool, retard the 
rate of circulation by closing down 
a bit on a valve anywhere in the 
line. In other words, to cool an 80 
horsepower engine you will require, 
at most, 32 feet of 1’ pipe in your 
keel condenser; for 120 horsepower, 
you'll need 48 feet; for 170 horse- 
power, 68 feet, etc., etc., etc. Those 
are maximum requirements and can 
be reduced considerably if your r.p.m. 
at cruising speed is less than that at 
which the rated horsepower is figured. 


GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


A NEW TIMER OR STOP 
WATCH 


One of the surest ways to do 
poorly in a yacht race is to get a bad 
start and conversely, a good start, if 
not half the battle, is a large part of 
it. To get a good start you must have 
a watch, preferably a stop watch or 
timer. It’s a time when split seconds 
count a great deal. Then, there’s also 
the question of sails to trim, orders 
to be given, other boats to be avoided, 
and some fast work with the tiller or 
wheel. Altogether those are very busy 
moments with sufficient time for only 
a few quick glances at the timepiece 
and no opportunity to grope for it on 

9 


the end of a cord around the neck or . 


in a pocket. A large dial, in a con- 
venient readily visible location, and 
a mechanism which has not been 





accidentally stopped are all helpful in 
getting a good start. 

There’s a new gadget called the 
Inland Yachting Timer which seems 
to fill this bill precisely. It’s more of 
a clock than a watch, with a dial face 
314 inches in diameter which can be 
read at distances of 6 feet or more. 
It is started and stopped by a lever 
on the rim of the dial and the minute 
and second hands can be set and reset 
from behind to the requirements of 
any conceivable starting system, five 
minute intervals, three minute inter- 
vals, or what have you? The minute 
hand indicates the time yet to go up 
to one hour which alone ought to be 
a big help to the fellow who would 


get a fine start were it not that he 
always decides to shift mainsails 
seven minutes before his start, be- 
lieving that he has twelve minutes to 
do the job in. All exposed metal parts 
are brass, either painted or chrome 
finished. 

Two models are available, one in 4 
portable mahogany case which can 
be hung on a couple of hooks, placed 
in a corner of the cockpit, or installed 
in a drawer which can be kicked shut 
as soon as the start is made. The 
second model is identical in mechani- 
cal details but has no case. It is de 
signed for panel or bulkhead mount 
ing, either horizontal, vertical or at aa 
angle. 
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DOESN'T IT STRIKE 
YOU, MISS BLITZEN, 
THAT THE REPAIR 
BILLS ARE UNUSUALLY 
HIGH THIS MONTH? 

















YOU'LL HAVE MORE FUN...AND LESS CHECK-WRITING 


..-WITH ESSOMARINE 


Are you the Master of your ship? Or does she keel- 
haul you with breakdowns and bills? 

There’s no reason why any skipper should log 
engine-trouble, when the familiar Essomarine Sign 
dots all the good anchorages in Atlantic waters. 

Essomarine is a hard-working hand. Its lubricants 
protect, help seal wide piston clearances and banish 
sludge. Its Scotch-thrifty fuels multiply knots with 
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the greatest of ease...and the smallest of expense. 


Take Essomarine aboard on every trip and toss 
engine worries over the side. At every Essomarine 
dock, courteous attendants are ready with 
uick service—the kind that assures 
un afloat. Toss’ema 

line, lower the 

gangplank for 


Essomarine and 

then cast off ¥ 

...for Happy qrine 

Cruising! Ss ue TE ee 
ots & GREAS 
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Goold mit alot 


next summer if you don’t have 


Radio Telephone aboard! 


S MORE and more boats equip with Radio Telephone, 
it becomes more and more important for you to 
. have it, too. 


With it, you can call friends on other boats and they 
can quickly get you—for spur-of-the-moment parties, to 
talk over today’s doings, to plan tomorrow’s. 

Your Western Electric equipment keeps you in con- 
stant touch with things ashore, too — enabling you to 
be connected with telephones everywhere. 


With selective calling, your telephone rings only when 
you are wanted. This is standard on the large equipment 
—optional on the medium and small equipments for 
shorter ranges. Check the advantages and reliability of 
Western Electric, a size for every boat. Not 
just a “Radio Set”—a “Marine Radio Tele- 
phone.” Built by the makers of Bell Tele- 
phones. 


For booklets giving full information, write 
to Western Electric Co., Commercial Dept., 


195 Broadway, New York. 





Telephone convenience puts to sea... with 


Western ElJecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 








YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


OBSERVER ON RANGER 


By Sir Fisher Dilke, Bt. 
(Herbert Jenkins Ltd., London. 30 s.) 
(John F. Winters, 205 East 42nd St., New York, $10.00) 


T IS a pleasure to run across so unusual a book as this — the informa} 

yet highly documented and minutely detailed journal of an English 

gentleman, endowed with a genuine literary talent, who accepted an inyi- 
tation to sail as observer aboard an America’s Cup defender. 

Such an assignment obviously requires tact, tolerance, a sense of humor 
and an awareness of a certain subtle responsibility that the author seems 
to have combined handsomely along with a delightful personality and a 
rare gift for pithy reminiscence. 

This beautiful book, abundantly illustrated with photographs of Ranger, 
the Endeavours, Yankee, Rainbow, Newport and environs, as well as of the 
afterguards of challenger and defender and numerous action shots aboard 
both, will be a welcome addition to anybody’s library whether he be a 
yachtsman ornot. | 

For it not only recounts in patient and exciting sequence the moment to 
moment adventures aboard Ranger in each of the four races of the last 
international series, but offers amusing comment on the personalities in- 
volved, the convolutions of social life in Newport, New England climate, 
hospitality and scenery. 

It is all executed with so deft and blithe a touch that when Sir Fisher 
makes a point for his side, which otherwise might be disputed simply be- 
cause it invited argument, the reader finds himself completely disarmed 
and wholly in agreement. I suspect the author’s vocation is diplomacy — 
and that he must be of great service to his country at this time. 

He thinks that, on the whole, Endeavour II was better sailed than 
Ranger, setting at rest any doubts as to the competence of Mr. Sopwith. 

But— ... “‘the two boats were reflections of their owners. The 
American, cold, efficient . . . subordinating everything to the overpower- 
ing desire to produce as fast a boat as he could within the rule. 

“The other of a warmer temperament, more impetuous . . . no less 
scientific . . . but centralizing action a good deal more in himself than 
did Vanderbilt.” 

Hull design (he thinks) accounted primarily for Ranger’s amazing su- 
periority but decentralization of authority and the defender’s surprise 
“rayon” or “‘bastard genoa”’ or “‘cordura’’ contributed to the challenger’s 
defeat. 


L. M. 
+ + + 


CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
By C. S. Forester 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.75) 


RDINARILY it is rash to embark upon prophecy. Each generation 
has drastic ways of revising the judgment of its predecessors. Here, 
however, is a guess that seems safer than most — that ‘Captain Horatio 
Hornblower” is a novel destined for survival. This is not necessarily to 
call it a great novel. Probably no one will think of comparing C. S. Forester 
with Thackeray or Tolstoy. But it is straining no point at all to align him 
with exalted company of another order, with Scott and Dumas, Marryat 
and Stevenson. As a great piece of story telling, “Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower” belongs unmistakably with the masterpieces of its kind. 

This big novel of naval warfare in the Napoleonic era is actually a three 
decker. Two earlier novels are here combined with ‘Flying Colours,” 4 
third and fresh adventure of Hornblower. In “Beat to Quarters” — 4 
Forester fans will remember — Hornblower, an energetic but undistin- 
guished captain in the British navy, was patrolling the Pacific Coast of 
South America in the 36-gun frigate Lydia. This cruise, rendered hazardous 
as much by the mischances of diplomacy as of war, ended in a protracted 
duel with the 50-gun ship Natividad. Hornblower sank the Natividad, and 
with her his hope of prize money, and brought his battered frigate home 
again with a distinguished passenger, Lady Barbara Wellesley. 

No one could have felt more strongly than Hornblower about wome? 
aboard a naval vessel, but an officer without family influence could not 
afford to offend a Wellesley. Afterward he wondered if Lady Barbara had 
had anything to do with getting him the Sutherland. “Ship of the Line’ 
is an exceedingly lively account of England’s blockading squadrons in the 
Mediterranean, supporting the armies in Spain against Napoleon. There 
are intricate maneuvers at sea, raids on the Catalonian coast and a climact¢ 
battle in which the Sutherland, pitted against overwhelming odds, is foreed 
to strike her colors. 
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UDA-LANOVA > Marine Diesels have always been 


priced right, and these new, greatly reduced prices make 
it possible for an even larger number of boat owners to own 
dependable Buda-Lanova Diesel Engines! 

Check these new prices in the chart shown on this page — 
startling reductions have been made all along the line, and the 
list includes the lowest priced 6-cylinder Marine Diesel in 
America today! 

There is one big reason behind these low prices — WOL- 
UME PRODUCTION. Just as in automobile manufacture, 


when more units are built, prices can be lowered. Buda pro- 





duction has steadily increased since its first Diesel was built — 
and as a result, today's prices are the lowest ever — and the 


engines better. Write for complete information. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Marine Division B 


HARVEY (Sststx") ILLINOIS 


BUDA REDUCES PRICES 
ON ALL DIESELS 


— Due to Reduced Costs 


of Volume Production! 













@ Buda-Lanova Marine Diesel Engine, Model 
4-DTM-212. 4-cylinder, 212 cu. in. displace- 
ment. One of several models that have been 
reduced in price. 


LOOK AT THESE NEW LOW PRICES! 



































Model Old Price | New Price | Saving 
4-DTM-212 $1455 $1360 $ 95 
6-DTM-317* 1695 1580 115 
6-DTM-468 2675 2240 435 
6-LDM-69 | 3650 2745 905 
6DTM-909 4825 4180 645 
6-LDM-1742 8650 7542 1108 





BUDA sans 


DIESEL ENGINES GASOLINE ENGINES 


*This model represents an increase of 15% in displacement, at $115 


less than former model. 


from 20 to 200 H.P. from 25 to 125 H.P. 
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Cnising comfort is height- 
ened by the knowledge that if 
you have a loss under your 
yacht insurance policy, the 
Company will settle it fairly, 
in full, and without delay. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB&«SON 


Managers of the 


Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 JOHN St., NEw York, N. Y. 


Dealing. Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 








YACHTING 


J 





This time we leave Hornblower a gloomy prisoner of war. Never an 
optimist, even in the best of times, he is sure the court martial awaiting 
him at home will result at least in disgrace. His sojourn in France, on the 
other hand, is likely to end before a firing squad. Bonaparte had decided 
that Hornblower’s act in creeping up on a shore battery under the protec- 

* tion of the tricolor constituted’a violation of the laws of war. This puts the 
captain in a box. We know him well enough by this time to be sure he will 
escape. But it would be unfair to ‘‘ Flying Colours,’’ which depends upon 
suspense for its effect, to hint at how he does it. 

The saga of Captain Hornblower is fundamentally a thriller, and the 
plot turns sometimes upon coincidences as wild as any Cooper devised. 
But there is plenty of realism in the characterization of the doughty cap- 
tain. A hero to his men, a genius to his subordinate officers, Hornblower is a 
moody nuisance to himself. No reader who makes the acquaintance of this 
Hamlet of the high seas will forget him in a hurry. M. W. 


+ + + 


PERMANENT YACHT MOORINGS 
By Ridsdale Ellis 


(Motor Boating Press, New York. $1.00) 


ERHAPS next to the delight of owning a boat is the satisfaction of 
feeling that she is secure. Adequate moorings present a definite problem 
today as a result of the increase in pleasure boating. Carelessly or igno- 
rantly moored craft in crowded harbors, all too frequent now, are a 
menace to other boats as well as an undependable asset to their owners. 


The hurricane of 1938 proved that these latitudes are not immune to . 


such disturbances and, while nothing as severe may be expected for a long 
time to come, we still have to be prepared for heavy gales which regularly 
lash our coasts and menace small craft at moorings in even the safest 
harbors. 

This book of Mr. Ellis’ deserves careful study by anybody with a boat 
and the desire to keep her. It presents an analysis of mooring strategies 
which, if followed, should result in fewer boats being lost in the future. 

The author felt, he points out, that an explanation of what constitutes 
proper ground tackle, supplemented by the experience of yachtsmen and 
by analytical study of the problem involved, would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of yachting practice. 


He has presented a sound treatise on the matter, discussing types of 
anchors, their holding powers, minimum scope requirements, size of chain 
required, relation of scope to boat length and many other phases of the 
subject, liberally illustrated with diagrams. Well worth while as an adjunct 
to the yachtsman’s complete library. L. M 








+ + + 


STEAM CONQUERS THE ATLANTIC 
By David Budlong Tyler 


(D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, $5.00) 


* STEAD of cataloging and describing vessels, the author (who frankly 
describes himself as a landsman with a perennial interest in the sea and 
ships) has ‘“‘attempted to look beyond the pier head and company office to 
observe in interior regions the growth of forces which came to affect ocean 
commerce in terms of activity, progress, and prosperity, or the reverse . . . 
to give particular attention to the motives, methods, actions and fortunes 
of the men who organized, stimulated, and conducted the steamship lines.” 
Beginning with the Savannah, in 1819, he sketches the voyages of the 
Rising Star, before 1822, the French Galibi, in 1824, the Royal William, in 
1833 and the Sirius and Great Western, in 1838. With the voyage of the 
Britannia, from Liverpool to Boston, in 1840, the Cunard Line began opera- 
tions with a considerable subsidy from the British Government. Then came 
the American Collins Line and the endless battles in Congress abo 
subsidy and its rate war with the early Cunarders. 
In the fifties, the propeller began to supersede the side wheel as the més 
of transmitting the engine’s motive power and iron had displaced wooe 
the material for building steamships in England, though wooden steam 
continued to be built on this side of the Atlantic for many years. 4 
The rise and fall of various steamship lines is well told with the nego 
tions between their managers and the government officials on either & 
of the ocean. Politics and business depressions took their toll, both of mi 
and old lines. Some of the strongest lines of today had most modest beg 
nings while others, starting with luxurious ships, failed with hard tim 
The illustrations include many of old time steamships and are from @ 
temporary paintings or prints. The book is interesting and the effects of 
the various factors which spell success or failure to a ship line are 
brought out. 
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DULUK 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS BRIGHT WORK 


BRIG 


F YOU’D keep that sleek beauty of yours sparkling like 
the sun on the Gulf Stream, varnish that bright work 
with Du Pont DULUX Clear! 


One spring painting with DULUX will keep your bright 
work sparkling till the end of the season! And next spring, 
you’ll marvel at how it has kept its brightness even through 
the winter. In fact, many DULUX-finished boats go through 
a couple of seasons without refinishing. 


DULUX is amazingly resistant to chipping, cracking, salt 
air, salt spray. The exclusive DULUX formula means extra 
brilliance, extra durability, extra value. 


There is a DULUX finish for every surface from masthead 
to waterline—each made to give your boat the utmost in 
beauty and durability. For full information, see your Marine 
Supplies Dealer, or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


— 
REG ys Pat OFt 


aurwien fa DILUTED 4 FINISHES 











YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 
The Deep Sea Racing Season 


HE program of the Royal Ocean Racing Club for the coming season 

is an advance on anything which has been attempted in past years, 
There is the same division of classes as in 1938 but certain additional 
restrictions have been adopted with a view to curtailing expense, particu- 
larly in the two ‘‘Cruiser” Divisions. The Open Division, or Deep Sea 
Racer Class, will sail under the same regulations as in previous years, there 
being no restrictions on the number of sails carried except for the prohibi- 
tion on special light weather mainsails and the twin spinnaker rig. The 
barring of light weather mainsails is in the interests of economy and, al- 
though it is recognized that the twin spinnaker rig is both practical and 
economical, it is feared that in the event of a man overboard the chances of 
recovering him would be seriously affected. 

The ‘‘A” Division of the restricted (cruiser) classes will, as before, be 
based on the debit and credit system introduced by Commander E. G, 
Martin. To qualify, a yacht must have a “positive” credit on the classifi- 
cation form. Individual debits will not be made on individual light weather 
sails, but those light weather sails intended for use in a race must be decided 
upon by the owner, or his representative, before the start of a race, and are 
definitely restricted as follows: (1) For sloops, yawls and ketches with a 
single headsail rig, two light weather headsails and one light weather 
spinnaker; (2) for cutters, yawls and ketches with two or three headsail 
rig, one light weather headsail, two light weather headsails which can be 
set in any position forward of the forestay and one light weather spinnaker; 
(3) schooners, two light weather headsails, one light weather spinnaker 
and one light weather sail between masts which shall not exceed the meas- 
ured area between masts (7.e., 75 per cent of the actual area). The official 
definition of a light weather headsail or of a between-mast sail is ‘‘one 
which would not be set effectively when working to windward at sea in a 
wind strength of Force 5 or over,” and a “‘light weather spinnaker is one 
which would not be set when running before a wind of Force 7 at sea.” 
With the gaff rig, a working topsail or a jackyard topsail will not be treated 
as a light weather sail. It should be noted that ‘‘a spinnaker may be tacked 
to the bowsprit, stem or deck and set flying, but will be accounted a light 
weather sail if hanked to a stay.”’ 

The ‘‘B”’ Restricted (or heavy cruiser) Division will also be based on 
the debit and credit system but a larger credit on the classification form 
will be required than in the case of the ‘‘A’’ Division. Light ‘weather sails 
will be restricted to: (1) sloops, cutters, yawls and ketches, two light 
weather headsails, either of which may be a spinnaker; and (2) schooners, 
same as for (1) but to include one light weather sail between the masts 
which shall not exceed the measured area between the masts (75 per cent 
of the actual area). The definitions relating to light weather sails are the 
same as for Division ‘‘A.” A yacht will not be eligible to sail in the “A” 
or ‘“B” Division unless her owner applies for classification and agrees 
to abide by the light weather sail restrictions for the division in which the 
yacht sails. 

Prizes: ‘‘Open’’ prizes may be won by a yacht of any division. “A” 
Division prizes are open to ‘‘A”’ and “B” Divisions; ‘‘B”’ Division prizes 
are open to “‘B”’ Division only. It should be noted, however, that a yacht 
will not be awarded more than one first prize. A yacht winning the first 
prize in a division above her classification will receive that first prize only. 

It will be seen that the above regulations have been framed with a view 
to giving every encouragement to yachts of the genuine cruiser type and, 
further, that heavy cruisers get a generous scantling allowance — in some 
cases, up to 15 per cent of their measured rating — in addition to a possible 
special allowance for extra heavy fittings and machinery. The results in 
1938 of these special ‘‘cruiser” regulations were quite encouraging and it 
is hoped and thought that the new restrictions on the number and type 
of light headsails will tend still further to encourage entries in the “A” 
and ‘‘B” Divisions. The racing in the ‘‘Open” Division should be pat- 
ticularly keen as it is a Fastnet Cup year and is, therefore, an additional 
incentive to overseas yachtsmen to enter for this and other races. 

The actual R.O.R.C. fixtures for the coming season are: The Weser 
Race, May 26th, for the Haaks Challenge Cup and the usual R.O.R.C. 
cups, and the Das Wappen Von Bremen Cup for the first yacht to cross 
the finishing line, irrespective of time allowance. The course of 295 sea 
miles is from the Cork Sand buoy, off Harwich, to the Weser Lightvessel, 
off Bremerhaven. This race is open to yachts of 30 feet to 60 feet on de- 
signed l.w.l. The Harwich to the Solent Race — 177 sea miles — which 18 
due to start on the same date is open to yachts of 25 feet to 35 feet on 
designed |.w.]. The next fixture, from Southsea to Brixham, is for the two 
classes (1) 25 feet and under 35 feet, and (2) 35 to 60 feet on l.w.L, the 
start being on Friday, June 30th, and the distance 208 sea miles. The prizes 
will be the usual R.O.R.C. cups. The Channel Race — distance 221 sea 
miles — for the Channel Challenge Cup, the R.O.R.C. cups, and the For- 
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i YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 
YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment — 


== 


PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 
(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults, a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 





Consult your own agent or broker 
for policies in 
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YACHTING 


syth Cup for the first yacht home, starts on Friday, July 14th, and is opex 
to yachts of 25 feet and under 35 feet l.w.l1. The course will be from South- 
sea, on the Solent, around the Royal Sovereign and Havre Lightvessels 
and back to the Solent. The Channel Race is regarded as the most impor- 
tant fixture of the season for the small class. The Morgan Cup Race, 
organized by the Royal Thames Yacht Club, is from Ryde, around the 
Cherbourg breakwater and back to Ryde, 154 sea miles, and is open to 
yachts of 35 feet l.w.]. and over. It starts on Saturday, July 15th. This race 
is under the R.O.R.C. rating and time scale. It should be noted that this 
is the only race in which yachts of over 60 feet l.w.1. are entitled to compete 
under the R.O.R.C. rules. The Cowes-St. Malo-Dinard Race is open to 
both classes (1) and (2) and starts on Saturday, July 22nd. It is organized 
by the R.O.R.C. and the Yacht Club Dinard. The distance is 168 sea miles. 
This will be followed by the Dinard to Brest Race — 150 sea miles — on 
July 26th and the Brest to the Solent Race — 251 sea miles — on Monday, 
July 31st. On the same day, July 31st, the I[jmuiden to the Solent Race — 
257 sea miles, organized by the Royal Netherlands Yacht Club and open 
to classes (1) and (2) — is due to start. 

These dates have been arranged so as to collect yachts of Class 2 for the 
Fastnet and small craft of Class 1 for the Solent to Falmouth Race, both 
of which start on Saturday, August 5th. This year, the course for the Fast- 
net Cup has been slightly modified. Yachts will cross the line at Spithead 
either to the westward or eastward, leaving the Isle of Wight to port or to 
starboard; the Scillies to starboard; around the Fastnet Rock, leaving it on 
either hand, and return to the finishing line at Plymouth, leaving the 
Scillies on the port hand. The Fastnet is open to yachts of 35 feet and not 
more than 60 feet on l.w.1. and the course is 635 sea miles. In the Falmouth 
Race, the limits are 25 feet to 35 feet l.w.l. and the distance is 157 miles. 

M. HecksTALL-SMITH 


ENTRIES FOR NEW LONDON-ANNAPOLIS RACE 


CHOICE field, ranging from the ketch Vamarie to the little Week- 
Ender of James S. Eyre, is assured for the first annual New London- 
Annapolis Race which will get under way on Saturday afternoon of June 
24th from Sarah’s Ledge and finish at the entrance of Annapolis Harbor 
on Chesapeake Bay. 

The 465-mile event will be sailed under the auspices of the Annapolis 
Yacht Club. Yachts will be rated under the Cruising Club of America Rule. 
As in the New London-Gibson Island Race of two years ago, boats will 
round Chesapeake Lightvessel within hailing distance. 

Elaborate plans are being made to entertain visiting yachtsmen in the 
traditional Southern fashion. A special handicap race from Annapolis to 
Gibson Island has been planned by the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
for both the ocean racers and Bay craft on July Ist. 

Among the entries received up to May Ist by Race Committee Chair- 
man William H. Labrot are the cutter Estrella, E. S. Bradford, Jr.; 
Souvenir, owned by J. J. White, Jr.; Henry G. Fownes’ Escapade; Paul A. 
Sperry’s Sirocco; Rudolf Lowenstein’s Soerabaja; Richard Ritchie’s Star- 
light; Eyre’s Week-Ender; Vamarie, which will be in charge of Capt. H. H. 
Benson, U.S.N., with a crew of first classmen from the Naval Academy, 
and Labrot’s recently acquired Stormy Weather. One of the new Naval 
Academy yawls building at Stamford by Luders will be a starter if finished 
in time and Paul Patterson’s Rhodes-designed Elda will probably start. 

To the first boat to finish will go the Governor of Maryland Trophy, 
donated by Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor. The Annapolis Trophy is to be 
given to the yacht making the best corrected time over the course. First, 
second and third place prizes will be awarded in both Class A and Class B. 
Yachts of any rig rating over 40 feet will sail in Class A; those of 40 feet 
or under rating, in Class B. 

Wendall M. Coates, of the Naval Academy Graduate School, is in charge 
of technical details at the start. He will be assisted by Labrot and L. Corrin 
Strong, Commodore of Gibson Island Y. 8. Race headquarters in New 
London will be established at Burr’s Dock. Special facilities are being 
arranged through the courtesy of Admiral Wilson Brown for visiting 
yachtsmen to see the Naval Academy’s Department of Seamanship and 
Navigation. A Ladies’ Committee is planning to entertain wives and 
friends of yachtsmen, which will include a garden tour through historic 
Annapolis and nearby Maryland estates. 

The program of entertainment follows: 

June 28 — Reception at Annapolis Y. C. for skippers and crews of boats 
that have finished. 

June 29 — Annapolis Y. C. holds open house, with luncheon at the club 
grill; dance in the evening at the clubhouse. 

June 30 — Commodore P. H. Magruder’s party for skippers of competing 
yachts; skippers and crews guests at a banquet in Carvel Hall at which 
Gov. O’Conor will present prizes; dancing at the clubhouse. 

July 1— Cocktail party at Gibson Island clubhouse following handicap 
race as guests of Commodore Strong. 

BuGeEYE BILL 
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H BEAUTY AND f BARGAIN... 


DETAILS 
Dimensions: 50/10” x 11/4” x 3/4” 


- Hull double-framed throughout + En- 
gine room cork insulated +« Sun-heat 
insulation throughout + New “full- 
floating” windows « Hot and cold water 
under pressure « Complete shower in 
owner’s cabin « Large stove with over- 
head oven + Monel screens on all 
openings * Heavy Philippine mahogany 
planking + Buzzer call system for 
crew * Curtains « Radio « Windshield 
wiper * Sleeps 7 in owner’s party, 2 in 
crew ¢ Special Matthews self-draining 
roof « Fastenings are tough copper rivets 
¢ Swimming ladder and large compass « 
Twin 110 HP. Kermath engines, with 
twin rudders * The most completely 

equipped “50” on the market. 


$19.995 
and up 


AFLOAT AT PLANT 











—- DEALERS — 


New Yawk: City io eg od Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
Sea ee So os ea es 

Baltimore 
Washington, D.C... 
Newport News,Va. 





NBR et Rt NT AR ES Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Houston, Texas... C. B. Delhomme 
BOP oe en ce Sane M. A. Baumann 
ss RRR RSG SR ae ome Sa Gregory Boat Co. 
pi | ean ma RUNTIME Mier Ream! sre OP Rage Boats, Inc. 
Mom, FS Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Wilmington, Calif. = R.V. Staats, Inc. 


Montreal Stewart C. Knox 
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*& 34° 38° > 46'* 50 x 
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THE SLEEK Husky MATTHEWS “50” 


@ For years (almost fifty now) owners have called Matthews 
“America’s Finest Cruisers.” This has given many people the 
opinion that they are likewise the highest priced. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, as close investigation will prove. 


For instance, the husky seagoing Matthews “50”, pictured above, 
is the most completely equipped and yet the lowest priced stock 
cruiser of this length you can buy. That is the reason for so many 


new “50” owners in recent years — yachtsmen who know values. 


The same rule applies to all other Matthews Cruisers in 34, 38 
and 46 footers. Check the exclusive features and items of equipment 
that are standard on all Matthews against any other cruiser of 
similar length and your cost will come out equal to or much less 
than the ordinary cruiser. Check closely the complete details. 


In addition you'll get a premium—the skill and experience of 
nearly 50 years carefully built into your boat, plus the highest resale 
value in later years. You'll be proud to be a Matthews owner. 


We'll gladly mail you our general catalog and 


elaborate “50” circular on request. 


rane MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE . PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” 
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KILLS FIRE FASTER 





than any other extinguishing agent 


Yacht fires must be snuffed out fast . . . without panic or fumbling. Fire 
on the water demands instant sure-handed action. Install Lux-O-Matic. 
It smothers fire with carbon dioxide snow-and-gas, fastest known 
extinguishing agent. 


Completely Automatic 


A Lux-O-Matic System is completely self-acting. It detects fire... 
then kills the blaze . . . stifles it in a fire-killing blizzard! What is more, 
your Lux-O-Matic is entirely self-contained . . . does not depend on 
a battery which may be disabled, or on wiring which may short-circuit. 


Harmless 


Lux gas harms nothing but fire. No dangerous or toxic fumes. No 
damage. No messy residue. 


Moreover, fire’s heat or the force of an explosion brings Lux-O-Matic 
into instant action. Kills fire in about 3 seconds. 


Write Today 


Manually operated Lux Systems also available at slightly lower cost. 
Both Lux and Lux-O-Matic are tested and approved by the Fire 
Underwriters. 


Why not write today for complete information about Lux-O-Matic 
and Lux protection? Use the coupon. Do it now. 


¥-0-MAT,,, 
no RE (4p ete 


= 


Walter Kidde & Company 


615 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. — 
Send me free copy of “‘Bon Voyage”, which describes Lux- 
O-Matic and Lux Fire Extinguishing Systems for boats. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


HE Sakonnet Y. C. is the latest in the list of Rhode Island yachting 

organizations, and it will start with a fleet of at least 15 one-design 
boats, nine of the new Alden 18-foot over all knockabouts and six Win- 
abouts. The membership is mostly of summer residents and, until they 
arrive, the organization will not be completed. However, there’s enough 
for a starter. The only officers chosen so far are secretary, Robert Foote, 
of Little Compton, and treasurer, David Brayton, of Fall River. 

Last summer, Howard Huntoon, of Providence, and Edward Brayton, 
of Fall River, formed a corporation and bought a wharf with a building on 
it, with the idea of having yacht club headquarters there but, when the 
big wind blew last September, as Secretary Foote expresses it, ‘‘the house 
went to leeward.’’ But they still have the wharf, have a plan for a club- 
house and some cash to build it with, and expect to have it ready for use by 
the time it’s wanted. 

+ + + 


The Rhode Island Y. C. has canned the more ambitious schemes of 
building or buying a mansion for a clubhouse, to replace the one (not a 
mansion) that was carried away last September, and is circularizing the 
membership for contributions to rebuild the runway from Ocean Avenue to 
the rock in Stillhouse Cove, the old site, and get a couple of floats placed so 
that members who want to moor at the old anchorage can have a place to 
land, keep their tenders and oars. It isn’t expected that this modest estab- 
lishment will be permanent but, as the plan is now to pay as they go, addi- 
tions and improvements will depend on the club’s income. There’s a strong 
sentiment among the older members that ‘“‘The Rock” is the only right 
place for the club’s home, even though the house be just a shack with a 
bench on the sunny side for the piazza fleet. 


+ + + 


The Barrington Y. C. has had the ledge west of its pier blasted out and 
is using the stone in the construction of a sea wall. There’s also a bathing 
beach in the offing. The club’s spring meeting was held May 12th. About 
the middle of June, as a part of Admiral Waesche’s plan for better under- 
standing and closer codperation between the Coast Guard and yachtsmen, 
Coast Guard representatives will visit the club, view the facilities, and 
advise any of the members on what to do and how to do it. 


+ + + 


George Squibb has sold his motor-sailer Green Pastures to a Stamford 
yachtsman. 
+ + + 


Eleanor Ode and A. Livingston Kelley have bought Malabar, Jr.’s, built 
at Harvey Gamage’s, South Bristol, Me. Miss Ode’s “‘S” boat Flub Dub IV 
has been sold to a Stamford yachtsman. 


+ + + 


Four dinghy crews came to Providence May 6th, to sail a four-race team 
match with the Brown boys, and went home with a 45-point score to 
Brown’s 99. Romagna and Lincoln was the high scoring Brown crew, 28 
points, and Shaw and Stark, with 16, was the top crew from Beverly. 


+ + + 


Tom Harris and Robert Parsons have bought the F. 8. Nock, Inc., yard 
at East Greenwich from Charles Bent and will operate under the firm name 
of Harris and Parsons, Inc. They plan to make several improvements in 
plant and equipment when the spring rush is over. Tom Harris owns the 
auxiliary ketch Black Gander and Bob Parsons owns the auxiliary cutter 
Blue Peter. 


+ + + 


At Brown, there’s a red hot inter-fraternity series of dinghy races on 
the Seekonk on Saturdays when some visiting outfit doesn’t come for an 
inter-collegiate scrap. 

+ + + 


The Washington Park Y. C. is pulling wires to get a location for a house 
on the municipal wharf when a big extension to the southward of the origi- 
nal wharf is completed. The mayor and a couple of aldermen are said to 
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— But your yacht fittings must be right a// the time. Install 
LAUGHLIN Trustworthy Fittings and when the strain comes, 
be sure instead of anxious. From Windlass to Steerer; from peak 
halyard block to bobstay strap, LAUGHLIN Hardware will 


make your season afloat safer and more enjoyable. 
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Send 


25¢ for the 1939 LAUGHLIN Catalog 


(FREE to Boat Builders and Dealers) 








And, speaking of windlasses, why 
not install a 


LAUGHLIN 
MARINERS’ WINDLASS 


The smooth action and effective 
design of this popular yacht wind- 
lass make easy the handling of 
anchors up to 100 Ibs. Drum for 
rope; wildcat for chain — the latter 
equipped with release and foot- 
brake. Hot galvanized finish, also 
obtainabdle in bronze. 


Also; a 


MARINERS’ STEERER 


Manganeze bronze. A most satis- 
factory steerer. Having right and 
left screws, equal force is applied 
simultaneously to both sides of 
rudder head, giving double pur- 
chase and reducing the strain and 
friction to a minimum. 


As for ground tackle, hold every- 
thing, with the 


MARINERS’ ANCHOR 


The shape of the palm with its 
sharp flukes will “take’’ in any 
kind of bottom; broad enough to 
hold and reinforced to stand the 
strain. The angle of the crown with 
the shank is correct, so that anchor 
will not “shovel’’ or “crawl.” 
Flukes are non-fouling. Extra long 
shank; in the vertical position 
anchor rests on crown and not on 
ball of stock. In weights from 15 to 
200 Ibs. Also all other types of 
anchors in all standard sizes. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and industrial Hardware Since 1866 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


New York” Detroit* 
Chicago” New Orleans 
ey . . . , 
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YACHTING 


be fully in favor of granting the club a location on a long term lease at 1 
nominal yearly rent, but no definite action has taken place yet. Barring 
the Brown University Y. C., a strictly collegiate organization, the Wash- 
ington Park has been, for about 50 years, the only yacht club within the 
city limits of Providence. 

+ + + 


Joe Lawton, Jr., has started a small shop at East Greenwich where he 
can do repair jobs on small boats. Joe has developed a hunch that there's 
an opening for someone who will look after yachts during the week, keep 
them clean and see that they’re gassed up and have ice and other supplies 
put aboard so the owners can find them ready when they’re wanted. It’s 
a new idea, as far as East Greenwich is concerned. Joe is chairman of the 
East Greenwich Y. C. race committee. 


5 ee cee 


Stanley Ginalski has been appointed harbormaster at Barrington. Stan- 
ley took over the little yard established years and years ago by George 
Covo on the point of land that separates the Barrington and Warren 
Rivers. He’s built a new wharf and a new shop where he can build up to 
60-footers. All of his friends in the Barrington Y. C. got together with a 
lot of his friends in the other clubs and threw a housewarming party for 
him when the shop was completed. 


+ + + 


At the long postponed annual meeting of the Narragansett Bay Yachting 
Association, with 13 of the 18 units represented by delegates and one by 
proxy, Amory S. Skerry, of the Barrington Y. C., was elected president; 
Douglas H. Paton, of the Edgewood Y. C., vice president; William T. 
Bailey, of the Rhode Island Y. C., secretary and treasurer; Jeff Davis, 
of the Washington Park Y. C., secretary in charge of racing records; 
Royland C. Martin, of the Rhode Island Y. C., chairman of the sail boat 
committee; Paul A. Merriam, of the Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, 
chairman of the power boat committee; and Ernest L. Arnold, of the 
East Greenwich Y. C., and Marston W. Keeler, of the Conanicut Y. C., 
members of the executive committee at large. Mr. Arnold was elected 
association measurer. 

Seat Sea © 


The power boat men at the Edgewood Y. C. are planning a cruise to 
the World’s Fair (not San Francisco) and are inviting members of the 
other clubs to join in and make it a good sized fleet. The plan is to leave 
Narragansett Bay about June 30th, take it by easy stages, stopping in two 
or three places along the coast, and make a triumphant entry on the 
Glorious Fourth. 

+ + + 


Frank J. Murphy, of Worcester, has bought a 41-foot Wheeler and 
named her Sandpiper III. She will be used in Narragansett Bay. The 
Herreshoff 15-footer Whackie has been sold by Frank Pettis to Dr. Charles 
Cole. Kirk Everson, Jr., has bought the 17-foot water line sloop Frolic from 
Larry Wagner. George F. Sawyer, former owner of Bidgee IT, has bought 
the 50-foot Eleo Tenango and brought her around from Philadelphia. James 
Sinclair has bought the 52-foot cruiser Dawn from Dawn Cruisers, Inc., and 
renamed her Domur III. 

+ + + 


J. Peter Geddes, 2nd, has placed an order with Herreshoff for a sister 
boat to his Silver Heels which was wrecked in the hurricane. Incidentally, 
Silver Heels was sold by the insurance company and has been rebuilt. 


+ + + 


The Rhode Island Marine Corporation, at Wickford, has started work 
on a Schock-designed auxiliary schooner 42’ 4” over all, 30’ water line, 
11’ 10” beam and 4’ draft. She will carry, in a staysail rig, about 830 
square feet in her three lowers. 

The Marine Corporation’s plant occupies the point in Wickford formerly 
owned by the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. The corporation has built a small 
office building, a shop 60 by 72 feet on the ground and with 24 feet clear- 
ance, and a 70-foot long service wharf parallel with the shore. 


+ + + 


Herbert E. Easton, of Barrington, has had built by Hodgdon Brothers, 
East Boothbay, a 40-foot V-bottom day cruiser with a 275 hp. motor. 


+ + + 


Doug Paton and Louie Capelli have installed whatever it takes to tele- 
phone from a boat on their boats Olympic III and Kaylou, and gone i0 
for this ship-to-shore telephone stuff up to their necks. They both have 
amateur radio telephone operator’s licenses, and Doug has set up the part 
of the necessary apparatus to receive messages on shore. Doug has started 
a new line of business — “‘everything the yachtsman wants” — out at 
Manucentre. 


JL 
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The men whose hands built the Q.C..f? 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 


standing canopy. Leaflet E62. 
YOU SAVE #9002 



















Here’s a tremendous bargain. This Q.C.f> 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you'd care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com- 
pany. Leaflet E64. 


YOU SAVE #2300! 


The Q.C.f- 42’ VOYAGER, powered with twin 73 h.p. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E65. <A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet K65A. 


YOU SAVE &2380! 





This Q.C.f> 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak. 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E66. 


YOU SAVE #4300! 


AM ERECAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, hae * me LEPHONE CORTLANDT V+ 
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STAND BY!- 


For monthly news from every boating cen- 
ter ... practical hints and articles for every 
type of boat owner... top flight cruise 
and race stories ... new plans and special 


features departments... calendar of yacht- 


ing events... superb marine photographs. 





COME ABOARD! 


YACHTING offers you such fare every sin- 
gle month. Sign on! Have your own copy of 
YACHTING-the complete boating maga- 
zine—every single month of the year. Write 
F. V. Kelly, Mgr., Yachting Circulation De- 
partment, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES Canadian postage, 50 cents 
bee ee Save $2.00 a year additional 
ere: 7S See Save $5.00 | Foreign postage, $1.00 a 
5 Vears.....s $10.00. ...23.655 Save $8.00 year additional 
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INLAND LAKE YACHTING 
By Walter P. Ketter 


VERY year the popularity of the Inland bilgeboard scow type of boat 
and the Inland style of sailing has been increasing. The number of 
craft entering and sailing in I.L.Y.A. regattas has grown to alarming pro- 
portions, so much so that the contestants in the Class C Invitation Regatta 
last season numbered over eighty. 

The problem of what to do with such large entry lists has been discussed 
from every angle by the I.L.Y.A. directors. Box starts have been tried, and 
plans to limit entries have all been thoroughly gone over — and dropped. 
Every year, the directors have been beset with applications of clubs to be 
admitted to the association and with much regret have had to turn down 
these applications because these lakes would only supply more entries and 
make an unsolved condition worse, since there are only four clubs that 
have large enough bodies of water to accommodate the entries for the 
I.L.Y.A. championships. 

Last summer clubs on three of these smaller lakes were able to make 
arrangements to race together. The La Belle Y. C., of Oconomowoc, the 
Okauchee Y. C., of Okauchee Lake, and the Nagawicka Y. C. got together 
and sailed a regatta of their own. So successful and so popular was this 
regatta that the skippers decided to hold another one the following year. 
In making plans for this, it was natural that the need of some sort of an 
association be felt and, at a meeting last fall, at Nashotah, the Wisconsin 
Yachting Association was formed. 

For a foundation, the three above mentioned clubs comprised the 
association. Herman Friedrichs, of the Okauchee Club, was elected com- 
modore, Larry Seidl, of Nagawicka, vice commodore, and John Flanagan, 
La Belle, secretary-treasurer. The rules and by-laws of the new association 
have been closely patterned after those of the I.L.Y.A. 

So as not to interfere with the Inland fixtures, the Wisconsin group set 
regatta dates that will not conflict. Already, bids to join have been received 
from Beaver and Browns Lake. Two regattas will be sanctioned this season. 
The W.Y.A. Championship Regatta will be held on Nagawicka, August 
4th and 5th. An invitation affair will be held on July 8th and 9th but the 
host club has not yet been selected. Over fifty entries are anticipated 
for each of these events. 

Poe ee 


The Okoboji Y. C., Okoboji Lake, Iowa, has set the date for its invita- 
tion regatta (formerly the Iowa-Great Lakes Regatta) for July 29th and 
30th. This annual event has been such a success in past years that the 
interest in this year’s series is higher. 


+ + + 


The Western Michigan Y. A. has also set the date and place of its Annual 
Championships. This year the regatta will be sailed at Spring Lake, 
Mich., August 4th, 5th, and 6th. Considerable thought has been given 
to devising a plan to promote inter-association and inter-state racing, 
especially among those clubs of the I.L.Y.A. Racing of this sort would do 
much to make the sport more popular and would bring these two large 
organizations closer together. 

+ + + 


The I.L.Y.A. has also arranged for its share of inter-club contests and 
invitation regattas. The main affair is the annual I.L.Y.A. Class A, E, and 
C Championships, which will be held on Lake Minnetonka, Minn. As has 
been the custom for 35 years, this big event will start on August 21st. In 
addition to this series, there will be Class E and C Invitation Regattas, the 
Class X Championships, and also additional inter-lake affairs. Usually, the 
location and the dates are not sanctioned until the middle of June. How- 
ever, it is known that the Mendota Y. C., of Madison, Wis., has bid for the 
Class E event and most likely will be awarded it. The Class C Invitation 
will either be held on Delavan or Lake Geneva, while the Class X will go to 
either Cedar Lake or Neenah-Nodaway. 

The Oconomowoc Lake Club has planned a special interlake series with 
Pine, Pewaukee, and Cedar Lakes. These races will be different from the 
other events, as the entries from each club will be limited and the im- 
portance of team racing will be emphasized. 


+ + + 


Racing for most of the clubs will get under way on the home lakes on 
Memorial Day. Many fleets will hold tuning up series for the first three 
weeks and start the official racing the last week in June. 


+ + + 


The Annual Three Lakes Regatta, comprising Calhoun, White Bear, 
and Minnetonka, will be held again this year on White Bear Lake the first 
week in August. 
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20-25 Usable H.P. Positive Neutral 
Fresh Water Cooling ae 2 (Sailing Clutch) 
3 Reduction Gear Ratios. S Immediate Shipment. 
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Single Cylinder, 25 H.P. Gray Marine Diesel for Auxiliaries and Work Boats 
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: Smooth— Dependable — 
Simple Marine Motors 
Ce, DIESEL AND GASOLINE 5-175 HP. 


en DIESELS 




















ig Gray has what you want — quality at a price, and the right peg ag — teas = weno 
* S ot 
: motor for every kind of boat. Rotations, Reduction Gear. 30% more Power per pound of weight. Fresh 
Water Cooling. 
Gray builds, and sells in every country in the world, Marine 
Motors designed and tested to meet every marine require- 
d ment. Gray designs are the most modern — Gray equipment 
n ‘ ie P 
+ is the most complete — Gray prices are next to the lowest. “FOURS” 
as Gray Catalogs (nearly 100 pages) make it easy to select what ‘16 to 86 H.P. Slow, 
In you want — and tell 1,000 facts that prove Gray gives more ™¢¢ium and high 
he ie your money. speed. Prices begin at 
he 
w= Gray Marine Diesels, 25 to 165 H.P. are based on the $ 
the Engine developed and built by General Motors, adapted 
ion and equipped for Marine use by Gray. 
to : ‘ 
Model shown is ‘‘Four-40,’’ 25-50 H.P. Medium 
WRITE GRAY TODAY —GET THE BEST—NO DELAY es 
ith 
the 
im- 
“SIXES” and 
“EIGHTS" 
14 sizes, medium and 
on high speed. Prices 
ree from 
Shown is “‘Six-121,’’ 330 cu. in., 7 bearings, 85-125 
eal, 656 CANTON AVE. DETROIT, MICH. H.P., $845. 
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D i READTHE 
HYDE BOCK! 


If we listen to all the “wise-acres” who are around 
every boatyard, we will have as many different 
opinions of the proper wheel to use as there are 
“kibitzers.” The thing to do is to get the sound 
advice of the oldest manufacturers of marine 
propellers. Send for the Hyde book and read it. 
Fill out the propeller questionnaire in the book 
and send it to us. Then we will gladly recommend 
a propeller of the size and pitch to suit both your 
boat and engine. This service is free . . . yours for 
the asking. ~ ; 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. Bath, Maine 


HYD 


PROPELLERS 


Send for the free booklet “Propeller 
Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of 
aboat and always get you home safely. 








DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe . 


HE Larchmont dinghy skippers lifted the Royal Bermuda Yacht 

Club’s Challenge Cup from the Essex sailors by five races to one. After 
a five-year sojourn along the shores of the Connecticut River, the hand- 
some trophy visits the western end of the Sound but plans are already afoot 
to try to bring it back next fall. Larchmont caught Essex a little off guard 
with an exceptionally well balanced team of four boats of the ““B” one- 
design class. Frank Campbell, Edward Maxwell, Jack Keeshan and Rich- 
ard Maxwell sailed a fine match but every race was closely contested. 
With a few breaks, Essex might have won a couple of other races. Bill 
Dodge and Scotty Isdale each captured a race for Essex and showed tie 
benefit of a full winter’s sailing over their team mates’ performance. The 
Connecticut River skippers sailed Class X boats and, in spite of the pre- 
vailing opinions that one class or the other is faster under various condi- 
tions, it seemed that the two radically different designs compete on an 
almost equal Basis. It is good to see the Dinghy Challenge Cup back in 
circulation and the Royal Bermuda and Essex Yacht Clubs are to be 
thanked for putting the cup back into competition. 


+ + + 


While most of the Eastern Connecticut yacht clubs are just whipping 
themselves into shape for a May 30th opening, and some are even waiting 
for the Fourth of July, the Essex Y. C. got away to a flying start on April 
16th, due chiefly to the popularity of the little Frostbite dinghies, 32 of 
which are now registered. The Spring Series opened with a hard north- 
westerly wind that tested the seamanship of skippers and crews. The 
wisdom of the tiny storm sails, devised by the Class X committee two 
years ago, was amply proven when seven hardy sailors went out in the 
25-mile wind and sailed three races without casualties. George Hart, of 
Hartford, won with his Protest, taking the event from such a heavy weather 
skipper as Bill Dodge. ‘‘Hurricane”’ Bill came back, however, the follow- 
ing week-end to take a second leg on the oldest of all the dinghy prizes, 
the Commodore George E. Roosevelt Plate. However, it was not Dodge’s 
hurricane sailing qualities that won for him although it blew quite hard 
in the morning series. Bill now is known as “the lucky stiff’’ by your cor- 
respondent and other pursuers such as Scotty Isdale, Sam Wetherill, 
Fran Cole and Bud Heminway, who all had an excellent chance for the 
plate till the wind backed to the west and stayed just one jump ahead of 
the hard pressed Race Committee. The windward mark could be fetched 
from the starting line on all of the last three races. Certainly no one de- 
served to be any luckier than Dodge who was always in the right place 
when the puff arrived, even when that spot was well behind the fleet on 
the run down wind. 

Twenty-six Class X boats sailed the qualifying series on Saturday which 
was won with almost a perfect score by Isdale with three firsts and a 
second. The top twelve boats fought it out for the plate the next day while 
the non-qualifiers had a division of their own which was taken into camp 
by Paul Rogers, of New Britain, with Fleet Surgeon Cliff Scott in second 
place for his first dinghy prize. Six “‘D’’ boats showed up and Ed Raymond, 
of Stamford, beat out the veteran Bill Dyer of Providence. 


+ + + 


he Yale Corinthian Y. C. elected Johnny Nelson, of Gibson Is- 
land, as its next commodore, with Dick Deming, of West Hartford, as 
vice. The retiring commodore, Hugh Matheson, Jr., of Coconut Grove, 
Florida, was honored for the miraculous job he had accomplished the past 
two years in bringing the Corinthians back to life and organizing a fleet 
of fourteen boats with a clubhouse and all the trimmings after a long 
period of inactivity. The championship trophies were presented and all 
of the spring and fall prizes were garnered by Hardy Matheson and Dick 
Deming. The Eli sailors and their guests were entertained by H. M. (Slim) 
Baker’s fine Bahama cruise colored movies, with sound, after the dinner, 
much to the enjoyment of all hands. With the Yale Corinthians again in 
good hands, next year should see the club continue to grow and add to 
its laurels. 

+ 


Spindrift . . . Pete Comstock’s new Malabar, Jr., which he calls 
Tusker, had a wet and foggy passage down from Maine with Tommy 
Willets sharing the fun. The new boat has amazed everybody by her ac- 
commodations and performance. ... Jim Chamberlain’s Little Suvster 
is taking form rapidly now at Seth Persson’s yard, in Saybrook, : but, 
unfortunately, will not be ready for the Off Soundings jamboree on Me 
morial Day. . . . Blunt White, from Mystic, faces the same prospect 
with his Rhodes “27,” now building at Nevins’. However, with a month's 
tune-up, they will both be ready for the Essex Y. C. cruise in August and 
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New Cruisers 





COASTWISE — 36’ 5” x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. 


Double stateroom, two berths in main cabin, fine 


toilet room and galley. Separate engine 
ment. Ratsey sails. Wide floor space, 6-fo 
room, full length clothes lockers. Alden 


Model Gray 4-22 motor, direct drive, powerful and 


efficient. 


Call or Write for Circulars 


om 131 State St. 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery 











compart- 
ot head- 
Special 


$5900 


John G. Alden 





EXPLORER — An able cruising boat of shallow 
draft but capable of offshore work. 37’ 5” x 27’ x 
10’ 11” x 3’ 8”. Full headroom. Flush deck. Sleeps 
four (or six with upper berths installed at slight addi- 
$6500 


tional cost). Limited number. 


OFFSOUNDINGS — A fast two-man cruiser, 
42’ 2" 0.2.29’ 3” w.l., 10’ 6” beam, 5’ 10” draft, 
Ratsey sails, Gray motor in deadwood. Can be 
handled without paid hand. After double stateroom, 
companion amidships, roomy cabin, good galley, 
berth forward. Cutter $7350. Yawl $7500 


New York Office: 545 Fifth Ave. 








Old Man Joe Sears: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 





Boston, Mass. saan 


Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joes Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital 
and exclusive Features below: 
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JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 
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JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 








REVERSE AND 
REDUCTION 


GEARS 


Joes Gears 100% Reverse Speed — Heavy Duty Models 


Joes Gears are not planetary 


Nation-wide Sales and Service 


New York — Sutter Brothers 
Philadelphia —W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. 
oO. 


lorfolk — Curtis Marine Co., Inc. 
Baltimore — Mahon & Gall, Inc. 
Miami — J. Frank Knorr 
Mobile — A. H. McLeod & Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. — The Universal Motor 
0. 
Detroit — Henry H. Smith & Co. 
St. Louis — St. Louis Boat & Motor Co. 


Canada — All branches Fairbanks, Morse 
oO. 

ey, aes — Galveston Marine Supply 

Oakland, Cal.—Star Marine Engine 


San Diego — Campbell Machine Co. 

Los Angeles — Fellows & Stewart 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Engine Co. 

Portland — Oregon Marine Supply Co. 

Chicago — W. L. Masters & Co. 

Vancouver, B. C.— Simplex Engine & 
Mfg. Co. 


Free, 1939, Vest Pocket ‘“‘Rules of the Road’’ 


THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Made with the latest, medern 
Proved by use on ocean liners, 
Easy to apply... assure quicker 
qeneoyee** 
Stubbornty resistant to | 
Salt repellent: unaffected by 
Greater durability under, sti: 


Resistant to discoloring action 
re harbor and marsh gases. 


WRITE 


‘ i illi Pleasure 

ll: facts about Sherwin-Williams ed! 
ore Finishes. Address The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 
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Ensure wet weather comfort 


in TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


YACHTING SUITS 
For Men and Women 


Yachting pleasure depends on yachting 
comfort — there’s a real thrill when sailing 
in heavy weather if you are dry and com- 
fortable. Sturdily made of the finest medium 
weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish 
Brand Yachting suits supply absolute pro- 
tection from rain and spray. Coat and 
trousers roomy and smart looking. Hats to 
match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket & Pants 
For Men sizes 32 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket & Pants 


{yromes's suits made in Yellow only. 
Men’s suits in Yellow and Olive Drab. 


TOWER’S SPORTCOAT with its wide 


lap front giving double protection is the 
ideal waterproof for motor boating and 
is also acclaimed as the best landsport 


coat obtainable. Roomy swagger style. 


Style No. 391, Olive Drab — Price $7.50 


Ask for Tower line at leading Sport- 
ing Goods and Department Stores 


For information and folder write to 
LOOK FOR 


=| A. J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














THIS MARK 


Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 














YACHTING 


the Off Soundings races next September, barring hurricanes. . . . The Pine 
Orchard Club will hold another cruise August 4th-6th, according to Paul 
Sperry, with stops at Duck Island and Derring Harbor. . . . The al] 
Essex super-colossal epic of the silver screen was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. Produced and directed by that movie magnate, ‘‘Slim” 
Baker, and with Sam Wetherill the leading character and shining star, 
“Beside the Point” or ‘‘The Righteous Rumrunner’s Recompense”’ is a 
decided hit and should be booked by all entertainment committees when- 
ever available. . . . Stanton Tiffany expects to launch Robert Wells’ 
new 60-foot motor-sailer from his Deep River yard the middle of June. 
He is also building a special 28-foot fishing boat for a New York yachts- 
man... . The Lightning Class began racing at Essex, three boats making 
up the fleet, sailed by Bill Sangster, Sam Wetherill and Charley Taetsch. 
William Chapman, of Saybrook, has bought a Cape Cod 23-foot Shamrock 
Class sloop.from the Essex Boat Works. . ... Lou Lippman and Dunbie 
Hinrichs both went up to the Cape with Hervey Stockder for the debut 
of the new Cape Cod 18-foot Rhodes class sloop. . . . Meade Minnegerode 
will inaugurate the Essex Open Class Association racing June 15th and a 
larger fleet than last year should be on hand. If a suitable system of handi- 
capping is used, this should provide a good way to decide which of the 
numerous new one-design classes is the fastest. . . . Whit Stueck and 
Sam Jones sailed one of the Mystic Ship Yard’s new Stars down to Larch- 
mont to deliver to Bill Inslee. . . . Dick Hill’s new Coastwise Cruiser 
stopped off at Saybrook on her maiden voyage from the builder to Larch- 
mont. ... Ross Perkins has rebuilt the Alden schooner Friar Tuck, 
formerly owned by Clinton Allen, of Farmington, and sunk during the 
hurricane. Ross plans to enter her in the Off Soundings races. . . . Walter 
Turner, of Norwich, whose Elco 56-footer was sunk at New London last 
September, has purchased the 65-foot twin screw power boat Tokay. . .. 
Wright McCallip replaces Earl Canfield at the helm of the Essex Open 
Class Association this year. Racing starts June 15th. . . . Tom Russell, 
of Middletown and the schooner Felisi, has been doing his utmost before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of Congress to expedite dredging 
operations for yacht basins along the Connecticut River. . . . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


ACHTSMEN of the Pacific Northwest turned their attention to the 

coming International Cruiser Race in July, as the calendar’s May leaf 
was thrown into the limbo. The race this year, July 21st and 22nd, will be 
from Everett, Washington, to Nanaimo, British Columbia, a distance of 
130 nautical miles. The entrants will choose their respective times of leaving 
to bring their yachts into Nanaimo Harbor and the finish line at exactly 
2:00 p.m. on July 22nd. 

Roy D. Coy, judge of this year’s competition as well as of many previous 
events, says that considerable interest is already manifest in the 1939 race 
and that undoubtedly the contest will draw its usual large number of 
entries. The race will be run under the auspices of the International Power 
Boat Racing Association, headed this year by I. J. Leonard, a Tacoma 
yachtsman who owns the Kermath-powered cruiser Gadget. 


+ + + 


| The Seattle Y. C. opening day regatta on Lake Washington, May 6th, 
drew a great fleet of sail of all rigs and sizes. Red Jacket, George Parsons’ 
schooner, defeated Ray Cooke’s cutter Circe and Roy Corbett’s Mahero in 
Class A; while Charles Frisbie’s T’ola romped home first in Class B, beating 
twelve other “‘B” craft. Charles Padelford’s Gay Head turned the trick in 
Class C, and Frank Bailey, Jr.’s, Hanko was victorious in the Special Sloops 
division. Seven Blanchard knockabouts raced in their particular event, 
Otis Lamson’s Vinta winning. Alcor, owned by Eustace Venne, Jr., was 
first among the Stars, and Richard Griffiths’ Catspaw took Flattie honors, 
beating 17 other little fellows. Robert Thayer’s Infanta was the first among 
the Snipes and Dinghies. 


+ + + 


The Seattle Y. C. has adopted this year the Cruising Club of America 
measurement rule for sailing yachts, discarding the club’s previous rule, 
that of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. It was the consensus of members 
that the new rules provide a fairer basis on which to rate “wind ships.” 
It is understood that the Royal Vancouver Y. C., of Vancouver, B. C., has 
adopted the same rule for this year. 


ee oe 


Early in May, two Seattle yachtsmen were being called “boat pluto 
crats.”’ Commodore Marvin 8. Allyn, of the Seattle Y. C. was one. While 
still owning the cruiser Sandpiper IT, a brand-new 48-footer is being com- 
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PROPELLERS 
and MARINE FITTINGS 


Fittings of new metal for greater strength and 
longer service — struts, rudders, bearings, 
pumps, shaft logs, etc., proved by faultless 
performance.i Columbian Propellers of bronze 
or monel for desired speed with 
more miles per gallon. They're used by the 
majority of boat owners. Specify Columbian 
fittings and propellers for your boat. 

Write for the Columbian Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N.Y. 




















Announcing 


An outstanding contribution to cruising 
A new boat designed by Henry M. Devereux 


@ Here is the story of a new boat so low 
in cost that you dare not go another day 
without investigating its possibilities. Im- 
agine, a husky auxiliary cruiser with full 
accommodations for three, yet only 27 
feet over all, full headroom, ample galley 
and stowage space. “Weldwood” con- 
struction and many other features. Fast 
under sail. Powered with a Lauson motor. 


Order now for July first delivery 


Designed by 
HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


Write today for full particulars 


GERALD WILSON 
Post Office Box 22 


New Fairview Station, Detroit, Michigan 














CHAMPION 


A New World's Record — 
85.923 Miles Per Hour 





The Lycoming Racing 
Six (175 h.p.) was 
the power used 


On January 16th Gray Goose II-D, owned by George C. 
Cannon with hull designed and built by Ventnor, set a new 
official world’s mile record for 225 cu. in. class which was 
10 miles an hour faster than previous records. 


The leading point scorers in this same class use Lycoming 
Power. They — and all other Lycoming owners have learned 
to depend upon Lycoming for speed and stamina. 

There’s a Lycoming for Every Type of Boat 
Lycoming makes 2 “Fours,” 2 “Sixes,” including the stand- 
ard Model 6-95 made from the same block and major parts 
as the racing “‘Six’’; also 2 “Eights” and a “Twelve,” offering 
a wide power range for selection. 


Write for Complete Details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. » Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


MARINE ENGINES 
THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 
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Outstanding New 12-metre “Vim.” Harold 
ilt, Esq., 3 & Se 
Inc., Designers; Henry B. Nevins, Inc., Builders. 








CARRIES ON e@ 


years ago, the famed “America” left these shores for 
her now-historic racing campaign against the finest yachts of 
England. Today, the splendid new 12-metre “Vim,” representing 
the latest developments in American design, construction and ma- 
terial, is on her way across to carry on in this splendid tradition 
of international yachting. 


* Like the “America” and the Cup Defenders after her, ‘““Vim” 
carries the traditional finish of the finest sail and power craft — 
SMITH’S. — Yet of all the materials used on the “America” and 
the early Cup Defenders, few have come down through the years 
like SMITH’S—surviving the test of time—contributing the proof 
of performance. 


* May “Vim,” like “America,” be an outstanding example of the 
ability and integrity of those firms which have been selected to 
furnish her design, her construction, her ma- 


« 


terials and her equipment! 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Established 1827 
11 East 36th St. 





New York City 


MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 











YACHTING 


~ pleted to his order at the Shain Shipyard, Seattle. Commodore Allyn’s 


new boat, probably to be named Sandpiper III, will have twin Chrysier 
Crown engines working through return V-drives and 2:1 reduction gears, 
She will be in commission by June Ist. The other is H. M. Gould, Jr., who 
recently acquired Migrator II, a Kermath-powered craft, renamed Beity 
Lou IT. Gould still has his 30-foot cruiser Betty Lou. 
+ + + 

O. D. Fisher’s new 67-foot twin screw Diesel yacht, designed by Edwin 
Monk and built by the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, was launched 
May 27th. Christened Sea Rest, she will have twin 165 hp. Gray Diesels. 

William Pigott recently took delivery of Scorpion, a 22-foot fishing boat 
with 90 hp. Kermath engine, from the Blanchard shipyard. Another new 
fishing yacht, for William M. Davis, a 33-footer with a Kermath Sea 
Prince, was building at the same yard in May, from Monk designs. 

Speaking of Monk-designed boats, Grandy Boat Co. at Seattle delivered 
two new 30-foot cruisers from designs by this well known Seattle naval 
architect to Seattle owners this spring. Springbok, owned by G. Wilson, has 
a 97 hp. Chrysler engine, and I. E. Clary’s Savage has an 85 hp. Kermath. 
A new 32-foot Grandy cruiser was to be delivered shortly to R. N. Gordon 
of Seattle. This boat has a Chrysler Crown motor. 


+ > 


Fire practically destroyed the entire shipyard operated at Seattle by 
Vie Franck, but it has since been rebuilt and now it is known as Vic 
Franck’s Boat Co. In May, the yard was completing Shangri-La, a 38-foot 
modern cruiser with a 165 hp. Lycoming engine, for Dr. Edward C. Guyer, 
of Seattle, and had delivered a new Monk-designed auxiliary cutter, 
Koru, to Earl and Gordon Montgomery, of Seattle. A sister ship to this 
Kermath-powered auxiliary is now being constructed for Frank and Bill 
Wilson, of Seattle. 

No less than seven of these Monk-designed auxiliary cutters have already 
been built or now are under construction. Among those already completed 
are Hugh Garrett’s Kiletan, William Warren’s Watauga, and Koru. The 
remaining three are being home-built at Seattle by George Freeman, Dan 
Griffiths, and Thomas Taylor. Also, the F. P. Andrews Company, Seatile, 
is constructing a 29-foot cruising sloop from the board of the same design- 
er, the engine to be a Kermath Sea Cub. 

It is no point of discrimination to note the number of boats designed by 
Architect Monk for Pacific Northwest owners, for practically all architect- 
planned yachts recently have come from his busy boards. Joseph Umpleby’s 
new 48-footer with twin 90 hp. Chrysler engines, at the Ed White yard; 
another 48-footer with Chrysler Crowns, at the same yard, for R. J. Tarte, 
of Seattle; Ed McGoldrick’s new White-built cruiser Myanne II, also 
Chrysler powered; and Coralie, still another of Ed White’s creations, are 
all designed by him. 

+ + + 


Dr. W. C. Lindsay, of Kellogg, Idaho, now enjoys life on Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, in his recently acquired 26-foot Trimmership cruiser, built 
by Mike Shain’s shipyard, at Seattle. The boat has a Chrysler Crown. 


ee oes 


William V. Lauman, Seattle banker, has taken delivery of a 37-foot 
semi-V-bottom cruiser, Carolyn, from Otto Ranft, Seattle boatbuilder. 
The engine is a 135 hp. Chris-Craft, giving a top speed of about 18 miles. 


+ + + 


W. C. (“Joe”) Ables, manager of operations at Seattle for United Air- 
lines, is enjoying Puget Sound cruising in his Universal-powered 30-footer 


Barmina. 
+ + + 


A. J. T. Taylor’s new 50-foot Diesel cruiser, is now under construction at 
Vancouver, B. C., at the Vancouver Shipyards. The boat is to be used in 
commuting between Vancouver and Samuel Island, in the Gulf Islands 
district of Lower British Columbia, and the vessel must be able to take 
any sea the Gulf of Georgia has to offer. The engine is to be a six-cylinder 
95 hp. Penta Diesel. 


+ + + 


The Queen City Y. C., under Commodore L. S. Davis, is well settled in 
its new clubhouse on Portage Bay. Power cruisers of the club were to com- 
pete in a course and compass race on Lake Washington on May 13th, as 4 
sort of build-up and rehearsal for the International Cruiser Race in July. 


+ + + 


. Ray Cooke’s 62-foot Marconi cutter Circe, of the Seattle Y. C., is sched- 
uled to leave Seattle about June 15th, for San Francisco, as she will com- 
pete in the California-Honolulu Race starting July 4th. Jack and Ben 
Seaborn, as usual, will accompany Cooke. The owner of Circe sailed in the 
Invader in the 1926 race, and in 1936 skippered Circe. 
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Let OWE Tere cde 


Slippery rail or heeling, polished deck — they’re all the same to Top-Siders, the 
only footwear that makes the term “non-skid” an actual fact . . . Place your 
margin of safety in the distinctive non-marking white sole that presents 3,700 
rubber grippers to the slickest surface. Order Genuine Top-Siders direct from 
factory or leading outfitters. Canvas oxfords — $4.50. Leather Moccasins — $5.50. 
Featherweight boots — short model $7.00; long $7.50. All prices slightly higher 


west of the rockies. Write for Log Booklet “B.” 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


252 PARK STREET 













2 THESALISBURY "'50"—Designed 


by Thomas D. Bowes, M.E., along AR ’ 
the lines of the Nantucket Dredgers 
that have proven to be such able 
§ boats. Delivery 3 to 4 weeks. 
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SPORT FISHING CRUISER 


— not a shallow draft motorboat. Designed and constructed for trips to 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, 50 feet long with a generous beam of 15 feet 
and having a draft of 5 feet. Deep enough to make her sufficiently able to 
take any kind of weather that may come along. 


Fine accommodations for four to six people in the owner's party. Large 
galley and a forecastle large enough to accommodate two men. Equipped 
with two 110 h.p. Diesels with a speed of 12 knots. Swivel fishing chairs, 
live bait well, two steering stations and everything necessary to add to the 
comfort of fishing or cruising offshore, with plenty of d-ag to the keel and 
twin rudders, so that she can be handled in a heavy following sea. 
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SEA'SKIFFS 










An Inboard Powered 
Utility Boat $ 
For ONLY 160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skeg. It is pow- 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model, on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 
trated literature. 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 


GIBBS 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Gibson Street . Jacksonville, Florida 











_Is this you? Like thousands of others, you 

__ have discovered that boating is 100% fun 
with a Northill Anchor aboard. These 
modern lightweight anchors take the drudge 
out of anchoring. 


Throw away your winches, power units, etc. 
You can cast a Northill Anchor overboard 
with one hand and know that it will give you 
positive protection under all conditions. 


Add this pleasure to your yachting. Be 
modern. Get a Northill Anchor today from 
your dealer. 


A NORTHILL ANCHOR 
FOR EVERY POCKETBOOK 


enomens) oll now’ at all Famous Northill Fold- 
4 No ee it ing-type Anchors are 
made of the finest 
stainless steel, also in 
galvanized alloy steel. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


HE Payne Beach Y. C. will start its 1939 season with several new 

boats. Gordon Spry has sold his old Comet and plans to buy a new 
Comet or an International Dinghy. Car] Ester plans to have a new Comet 
for the start of the racing season and it is also reported that there is a good 
chance of William Luescher entering the Comet Class this season. So it 
looks like a good class of Comets for Payne Beach this season. 

In the 12-foot dinghy class, Chet Champion will defend the cup he won 
last year in the International Dinghy Class. However, there will be much 
keener competition than he had last year, with considerable new equip- 
ment and canvas on the other boats. The Hight Ball will be sailed this year 
by Bud Minges and Bob Baumer. Jack Baumer will be missed as he leaves 
early in June to enter the Naval Academy. 

The club looks forward to its best year so far. The report of the annual 
meeting shows the following elected to office: Commodore, Walter Baumer; 
Vice Commodore, Ranton Wedel; Rear Commodore, James Minges; 
Secretary, Larry Lewis; Treasurer, Gordon Spry; Chairman, race commit- 
tee, Chester C. Champion. 

+ + + 


The Crescent Y. C., at the east end of the Lake, reports the ice out o 
Chaumont Bay and the Snipe sailors already out sailing. 

Al George has brought in a new double cabin Chris-Craft, 36 feet long, 
with some 150 hp. and plenty of speed. 

Fred Uhlein is back sailing again after several years’ absence. He is 
getting a Snipe for his son. In talking with him, one would gather that he 
feels that with his son as crew he will take the measure of his nephew who 
will have for his crew Wy Uhlein of ‘‘R”’ boat fame. 

The Crescent ¥. C. has placed an order with Skaneateles Boats, Inc., for, 
four of the new Lightning Class and feels that these will fill a need for 
something larger. There is great enthusiasm for this class as the members 
believe that, in view of the other fleets forming, there will be plenty of 
inter-club and class racing. There is a fleet of five Lightnings at Rome and 
the nucleus of fleets at Buffalo, Lockport, Chautauqua Lake, Mayfield, 
Canandaigua and Skaneateles. 


+ + + 


There is a new yacht club on the Sacandaga Reservoir, which supplies 
water to the N. Y. State Barge Canal. The Sacandaga club plans to join 
the Central N. Y. Y. A. and send a fleet of Lightnings to the annual meet 
held this year on Canandaigua Lake. 


+ + + 


There is every indication now that Denney Remington will be at the 
helm of his Six-Metre Mars in the George Cup races. Denney graduates 
from the Naval Academy in June and expects to help sail Vamarie from 
New London to Annapolis and then come home.to commission Mars for 
the George Cup. The crew for Mars has not been announced. 


+ + + 


The Algonquin Y. C. has purchased a new clubhouse at Point Pleasant, 
on Irondequoit Bay. This indicates “‘progress,’’ for the new quarters are 
much larger and better located than the old. The transaction in connection 
with the new club quarters were efficiently handled by the club treasurer, 
Miss Lillian Ash. The club will officially open Decoration Day with a 
general get together and the starting of the season’s racing program. 


+ + + 


Ashbridge’s Bay Y. C., Woodbine Beach, Toronto, announces that it has 
started a new class in the Yankee One-Design. These boats are being built 
by John Morris, of Hamilton, Ontario. Popular opinion indicates that this 
will develop into a sizable class. 

Tommy Thompson, of Toronto, has given a trophy which will be known 
as the Yankee One-Design Class Trophy. It will be for annual competition 
and open to all Yankees from all clubs sailing the Great Lakes. The racing 
schedule of the A.B.Y.C. will be announced later but most of the races will 
be sailed in waters near Woobdine Beach, Toronto. 


+ + + 


The Sodus Bay Y. C. announces an addition of some fourteen names 
to the membership roll and is still going strong. This is the fruitful result 
of a campaign put on by Commodore Lym Stuart. 

Has Steve Comstock got a Lotus 11 or not? This is a matter of consider- 
able interest as Steve has a host of friends who will be looking for him at 
the various rega tas and Lake Ontario get-togethers. 

We hear at this writing that the Sodus Bay Y. C. has a large enough 
fleet of Stars to apply for fleet standing in the International Association. 
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TUF-FLEX GLASS 










A ioe ssi 
An Owens 30 Sedan. Glass of superior quality and features—Tuf-Flex 
Tempered Plate Glass—is used exclusively in all Owens 30's. 


..©RESISTS THE SHOCKS OF THE SEA 


@ In portlights, windscreens and deckhouse windows, 
Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass offers exceptional resistance 
to sweeping seas and pounding waves. 

Tuf-Flex provides the same sparkling beauty and clarity 
of vision as regular plate glass plus many times the 
strength*. Because it is so strong it can be used substan- 
tially thinner than ordinary glass—thereby effecting an 


important saving of 30 percent to 50 percent in weight. 

An interesting booklet on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate 
Glass will be mailed upon request. Write for your copy 
today. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


*While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its 

susceptibility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges 

or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate into small crystals which 
have a tendency to fly apart. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 








Established 1903 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Llopo’s 


Register of American Vachts 
1939 


ISTING full details of over 
L 6500 yachts of the United 
States and the Dominion of 
Canada, together with a separate 
list of Yacht Owners with their 
addresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
which they belong and the names 
of their yachts. Color Plates of 
over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and 
approximately 3000 Private Sig- 
nals of Yachtsmen. 








Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 
Cane CAOOE, cc civentacinvececasnbewueee 4 $12.00 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 66 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT........... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 








The VINYARD “40” 


SEDAN CRUISER 





A new model of the proven VINYARD “40”. Embody- 
ing all the well-known VINYARD qualities of rugged 
construction, seagoing ability, conservative beauty, 
unsurpassed comfort and safety, this bridge deck cruiser 
offers the ideal arrangement for week-end runs, ex- 
tended cruising, or offshore fishing. Accommodates five 
and crew. Twin screw, of course. See this yacht, and 
how much more it presents. 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 


PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


“Weldwood’’ Construction 


Seaworthy 


Send for Circular 
PRICES F.O.B. 
Standard Rowing $ 69.50 
Standard Sailing $120.00 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF PRAM 
x Lawly Bult x 
THE NEW LOW PRICED “15” 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Fast Safe Non-Sinkable Seaworthy 
PRICE IN WATER AT NEPONSET.......... $268.00 
Packing and crating extra 
| Price subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


S O-$::T. 0 'N 


CMEPONS ET ) MAS S 
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Dick Shepard, champion dinghy and scow sailor of Lake Chautauquz, 
has joined the Snipe sailors and will confine his racing to the waters of the 
Youngstown Y. C. 

John Chapin is having a Snipe built at North Tonawanda. E. J. Burns 
has bought a 22-foot ketch and Percy Williams has acquired a 22-foct 
Chris-Craft. Herb Hill claims that there were at least a half dozen yachts 
of various sizes at the canal terminal early in May, waiting for the ice to 
go out so that they could proceed to their destinations on the Great Lakes. 


+ + + 


The Rochester Y. C. is starting what promises to be the most active of 
its fifty years of existence. 

The racing will be in more classes than have ever started off the port of 
Rochester. When the first warning gun fires, there will be types of sailing 
boats in classes never before seen in these waters. There will be three 
Week-Enders, four Islanders and there is every indication that more than 
twenty 14-foot International dinghies will start. The Star Class will prob- 
ably start ten boats with two newcomers in the fleet. Class R will prob- 
ably start four boats. Bob Gordon’s N. Y. “32’’ Vitesse IJ will race this 
year as will Bert Sharpe’s Ten-Metre and John Van Voorhis’ Eight-Metre. 

Wilmot (Rooney) Castle has returned from the spring council meeting 
of the L.Y.R.A. at Hamilton, where he presided, and makes the announce- 
ment that the Royal Ocean R. C. Rule has been definitely adopted for the 
Freeman Cup Races and all cruising races of the L.Y.R.A. Another item of 
interest in connection with the Freeman Cup Race, which starts this year 
at Sodus Bay, is that all classes will start in the morning. In past years, the 
smaller classes started in the morning and the larger boats in the afternoon. 
The order of the starting of the divisions will also be changed. If present 
plans are carried out, the Eights will get away first, followed by Class R. 

The American Power Boat Association has donated a cup for competition 
for the power boats of the L.Y.R.A. There will be a power boat race of 
some 70 miles’ length sanctioned and governed by the A.P.B.A. This race 
will be held during regatta week. 

Phil Farnham has bought a Lightning as he feels that in the not too dis- 
tant future this will be a class in which there will be plenty of competition. 
Many clubs in this vicinity have already started the class. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


NTEREST in the 22-Square-Metre Class promises to reach an all time 
high on the Great Lakes this year. The Grosse Pointe Y.C. is working 
on a championship series for the area to be sailed July 29th-30th. It is 
hoped to attract boats from Chicago, Gull Lake and Lake Erie. As these 
dates are the week-end preceding the I.L.Y.A. Regatta, it will be conven- 
ient for those who attend the G.P.Y.C. affair to sail on down to Lake 
Erie for the Inter-Lake series. 

Detroit will have two new boats this year and Gull Lake will add one. 
The latter is owned by Bill Delano and is said to be one of the best avail- 
able in Sweden last year. She is one of the new large models which measure 
43 feet over all. 


+ + + 


Several Power Squadron fleets from this area will cruise to Toledo June 
10th for a two-day rendezvous. As such a good time was had on last year’s 
affair, the cruise will no doubt become an annual event. 

The Detroit fleet will pick up from 75 to 100 U. S. Marine Reservists and 
“land” them at Monroe, on the way to Toledo, for an overnight camp, 
reémbarking them on the way home. 


Be ee 


Week-Enders may steal the show in this year’s Port Huron-Mackinae 
Race as it is possible that five or six will compete. Gordon Mendelssohn’s 
Quartermore, which won last year’s race, has returned from Florida and 
should start. A. J. Fisher and Tom Lott, of Detroit, bought new week- 
enders this spring and Neville Foster, of Cleveland, has purchased Southerly 
from Drake Sparkman. Bill Barrows, of Rochester, has been threatening to 
enter the race for several years and, now that he has a Week-Ender, should 
be a better bet as a starter. 


+ + + 


Bingham Boat Works has moved to a larger shop on the Detroit River 


and is starting construction on 15 plywood double-ended keel sloops 19 
feet over all. 


+ + + 


Work is progressing on The Harbor, which promises to be the largest 
yacht yard on the Great Lakes, so that boats can be moored this month. 
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SUPER Harbord 
for FLATTIES 


' ROWBOAT — 








made with SUPER Harbord 

5 

f 

r 

. SUPER-Harbord, the permanently weath- plies due to any moisture or weather condition. 

‘ : erproof plywood, withstands the tough- SUPER-Harbord for boat construction comes in fir, redwood, and 
t est tests of the extreme moisture conditions encountered in marine lauan; stock panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from 1/8 to 
, use. It has scores of both interior and exterior uses on larger 1-3/16 inches. Each panel is edge-branded FOR FURTHER 
a vessels, as the cut-out drawing shows here. It's the ideal build-  “SUPER-Harbord” for your protection. INFORMATION 
f ing material for rowboats, folding boats, kyaks and “flatties.” 


By an exclusive patented, manufacturing process, the plies of “45% for SUPER-Harbord by Mapuveions lumber 
SUPER-Harbord are fused together more solidly than a single 4d supply dealers (stocked in principal cities), 
* board and then tempered—guaranteed against separation of or write— 


‘  . HARBOR - PLYWOOD - CORPORATION 


MILLS AND GENERAL OFFICES: HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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HE will if you’ve used a VALSPAR WHITE . . a 
- i wil 
*Easy toscrub down *Impervious to blackening engine FEDERAL MOG UL PROPELL ERS BEST . ef 
ac exhausts *Unaffected by fuel fumes and marsh gases 4 
n’s *Beautiful but tough! MADE WHITE TO STAY WHITE. Captain Smith and Chief Barker, who have taken ‘ 
nd *Tell your dealer or yard you must have VALSPAR their boat — — psc tested mis / 
k- TOPSIDE WHITE (Gloss — Semi-Gloss — Flat, as you pre- equipment with painstaking thoroness, say: For i 
rly fer). Write for “Vatspar Your Boat”—a 36 page book the past 6 years, Mr. Walter P. Chrysler has 4 
Pa that outlines all phases of boat paint- used Federal-Mogul wheels on his 75-ft. com- -e 
‘ld ing—that answers all questions. muter yacht FROLIC Ill with faultless results. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, Inc. Gi We think they are the most economical wheels 
11 East 36th Street, N. Y. City on the market today and our experience with 
” Te See er, these wheels has proved so satisfactory that we 8 
rer intend to continue with their use."’ Let the 4 
19 experience of these Master Mariners be your | 
VA L s PA R guide to complete propeller satisfaction! See . 
\ | 
GLOSS SEA your Federal-Mogul dealer NOW! 
a FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., 186 SHOEMAKER, DETROIT Fy 
th. - if 
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Excavating machines and trucks have been moving dirt since frost was 





















































out of the ground to get the project into operation. It is located at the foot ri 
of Fairview, Detroit. + 
ec 
John McMullen left for the coast in mid-May in his 52-foot motor- © 
sailer Merry Mac. New rigging will be fitted at the Davis plant, at Solo- 3 4 
mons, Md., in preparation for a five-year cruise of the South Pacific. The fo 
boat was built by Louis Mayea, of Fair Haven, Mich., a year ago. * 
— eS th 
to 
Members of the Windsor (Ont.) Y. C., who have been taking Power * 
Squadron work at Detroit, are organizing a ‘Canadian Power Squadrons.” 
Courses and work will be patterned after those of the U. 8. Power Squad- Tt 
rons and application has been made at Ottawa to have a flag authorized. be 
The suggested flag is similar to the Canadian flag but blue instead of the no 
red will be the predominating color. * 
+ + + ot 
Detroit River racing will see two new classes this year. Application has 
been made by owners of the Vineyard Haven fleet of “15’s,’”’ recently pur- 
chased by members of the Grosse Pointe Club and ‘by Sea Gull owners. ne 
HOW WOULD YOU SELECT A <4 er 
co 
BINOCULAR?... THIS FREE : ~ of the cong a spars and rigging oie oA Bayview 
. C. are expec e sailing in opening races, that is, 1 the several 
BOOK TELLS You What features yards which got the work can produce as they promised. Bayview’s fire 
would you look for in picking a binocular for came at a most inopportune time — just as the owners were getting ready 
your use? What makes one glass more expensive for the water and when the yards were already booked to capacity. i 
than another? What makes it more useful? This TI 
32-page book tells what to look for in select- = , a ei. d Wi 
angie oer preva sie gan ng While no plans have been made for the Power Squadron cruise to Geor- > 
‘< , 9 gian Bay this year, a number of seaplane owners have been discussing the " 
the world’s best—by any test.” Send for your ‘d f stagi sin Aha Ataseiee Ps 
copy today. Bausch & Lomb, 866 Lomb Park, ee a a ae slc 
Rochester, N. Y. ee Be 
Illustrated above, BEL 7 power, 35 mm binocular, $86. : : 
uss , alli The 58-footer, designed by John L. Hacker, was launched by the Fisher 
Boat Works last month and is one of the finest boats built in Detroit in some 
time. She is powered with twin Gray Diesels and resembles E. P. Ham- 
mond’s 65-footer Barat, built from Hacker plans a year ago. z 
1 ) Is 
pee EK 
AUXILIARY \ MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES ‘ 
V 
A “egg aed -_ ner ) By Ed Earle % 
with plenty speed. é 
eli ages gg HE floating gallery put to sea for the first time this season and followed pe 
be seen wf New Bedford, the duel of Walter Hallett’s Tonto and Walter Perry’s Twono II over M 
Mass. Order now to an eight-mile windward and leeward course from the South Boston Fish 
hold low price for spring ( Pier out to Long Island Wharf and back. This race of the Indians, billed 
delivery. ) as the ‘‘Little Fishermen’s Race,’’ was most successful, particularly for 
| ) those who had backed the Tonto. Skipper Hallett, who had bought the 3 
hurricane-hacked remains of the original T'wono and rechristened her of 
Tonto, did an impressive job up the wind and ran home for a four-minute 
; triumph. 
) a ee 
For the first time in sixteen years in Boston Bay, big power boat racing b 
( will be revived in a 25-nautical mile race from Pemberton to Gloucester, \ 
June 17th. The principals will be ex-Commodore Stanley Ferguson’s A 
4 50-foot cruiser Trim II, with 500 horse power, and Howard Johnson’s F 
) 53-foot Elco cruiser Do-Ho. Both have equal power°and make 25 to 26 A 
m.p.h. The race will be run by the Central New England Regatta Associa- al 
f tion. A maximum of six men will be allowed for crews but both boats are al 
allowed to strip down to battle action. The only limitations are Govern- B 
! ment regulations and a stipulation that the engines will not be changed. 
A big trophy will be put up. B 
( + + + . de 
G 
( One of the most interesting boats of the year is the topsail schooner 
Swift of Ipswich, owned and built by William A. Robinson, noted round- 
é the-world yachtsman, which was launched last winter and has now been 
) rigged in her berth in the Sagamore Hill Basin, Ipswich. The design of the el 
) craft follows that of the Baltimore clippers of Revolutionary days, and she fr 
For full particulars write is said to be the first of her type turned out in nearly a century. She is 70’ 
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5” over all and has unusual width with a beam of 18’ 314”. Associated 
with Robinson in the designing of the vessel is Howard I. Chapelle, also 
of Ipswich. In selecting a model for the first yacht to be built, they chose t 
the Swift, a privateer built in 1778 and later captured by the British. The K 
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original hull design has been kept as nearly as possible but the rig was 
changed to that of a topsail schooner to reduce the necessary crew to three 
or four men. 

The men who worked on the boat were hand picked from Ipswich and 
Essex families of noted builders. A sawmill was set up to cut the yellow 
pine logs into timbers and to work the knees of hackmatack. Lathes were 
built to turn rails, stanchions and other fittings of teak. A blacksmith was 
found who could hammer out the required metal work. A sculptor was 
engaged to carve the oak leaves and acorn decorations of teak to ornament 
the trail boards and to carve the figurehead. The shaping of the two masts, 
topmasts, bowsprit and yards was done by Worthington Mansfield and 
his son, Robert W., both of Ipswich. 

Aft, there is a ‘‘great cabin’ distinguished by large stern windows. 
The owner’s quarters are amidships and his stateroom contains a double 
bed, which, mounted like a ship’s compass, will remain on an even keel, 
no matter how the ship rolls. There is another cabin forward with bunks 
and other conveniences, including a second bathroom. In the bow are 
other bunks, the galley, the sail and chain lockers, etc. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sale of the 43-foot schooner Lively 
Lady to William M. Dunkle, of Boston. A 35-foot V-bottom, high speed 
cruiser for Frank Bissell, from the designs of Eldredge-McInnis, has started 
construction at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy. 


+ + + 


The International One-Design Class continues growing at Marblehead, 
with Arthur P. Poor, of Marblehead, the sixth member of the new fleet. 
The new boat, ordered through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., 
will arrive from Norway, June Ist. She will be named Woodcock II. 
Through the same office, Mrs. Randall Cremer, of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
has purchased a 35-foot over all Single-Hander, yawl rigged, built at 
Palmer Scott’s New Bedford yard. Abri II, a 28-foot over all auxiliarv 
sloop built by Pat O’Connell at the National Marine Company for Dr. 
Benjamin Tenney, has been launched. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens have sold all the 21 Islanders built this year as 
well as three of the 45-foot over all Voyagers and two Week-Enders. 
Adam Rhodes, of Marblehead, is one of the Marblehead owners of an 
Islander. A 42-foot Consolidated sport fisherman has been sold from 
Edward P. Snyder, New York, to Lincoln Stoddard, Worcester. The 24- 
foot auxiliary sloop Teetotaler has changed hands, from E. Sturmer to 
Mrs. K. H. A. Hidden, of Providence. The 35-foot auxiliary sloop Acadie 
has been bought by Samuel M. Fox, and the 65-foot schooner Tradition 
has been chartered to George I. Haight, of Chicago, for use out of Hyannis- 
port this summer. Charles G. Plimpton, Jr., well-known yachtsman of 
Marblehead, has joined the Boston office. 


+ + + 


The 45-foot over all schooner True Love III, which was built in Holland, 
has been acquired by John Yerxa, of Marblehead, through Shuman’s 
office. She will be renamed Yarico. 


+ + + 


Tom Horgan, of Boston, the Associated Press yacht racing expert, has 
bought the 37-foot ketch Nomad through the office of John G. Alden. 
Nomad is already moored off the South Boston Station of the Boston Y. C. 
Among recent sales by Alden’s office are the auxiliary cutter Freedom, to 
Fred G. Crane, of Dalton. Freedom was built at Herreshoff’s in 1938 from 
Alden designs. She.will enter several of the cruising races. The 35-foot 
auxiliary knockabout Primrose has been sold to C. A. Brown, of Medford, 
oo the 40-foot schooner Nancy, from J. H. Brewer to Kenneth Morse, of 

oston. , 

The old auxiliary schooner Wanderer has been purchased by Edward 
Burgess, of Hingham, a nephew of W. Starling Burgess, America’s Cup 
defender designer. The auxiliary cutter Thor has been acquired by H. B. 
Gray, of Brookline. 

+ + + 


_ Designer John G. Alden intends entering the Cape May Race aboard 
either his new Malabar XII or Spencer Berger’s noted Mandoo II, built 
from Alden designs. 


a, ee 


The Eighteen Foot Knockabout Association voted at its last meeting 
to start a fund to secure a perpetual challenge cup in memory of Wennie 
Kershick, a veteran member of the association. 
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When it comes to power for small dinghies, big | 
dinghies, fast dinghies, or auxiliary power for every type I: 
of small sail craft, Evinrude’s “got all the answers.” i] 
Four popular light-weight models to | 







choose from . . . weighing as little as 10 
pounds! And the brilliant Lightfour for 
speeds up to 20 miles an hour on fast 
tenders! Simplex Starter available on 4 
models. Famed Evinrude easy, 
instant starting is “stock equip- 
ment” on every model! Write to- 
day for free catalogs! Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4046 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 


¥ a 
NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO CHOOSE FROM i 











KYANIZE 
MARINE PRODUCTS 

Spar Varnish 
Copper Bottom 
Boat Deck Paint 
Engine Enamel 
Paint Remover 
Yacht Whites 
Cabin Enamels 
Hull Paints 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HE British Admiralty has advised Commodore Hugh M. Matheson 

that the 29 cannon he brought up in his treasure hunt down the Keys 
belonged to H.M.S. Winchester, a 60-gun ship of 953 tons, commanded by 
Captain John Soule, R.N., and wrecked off Cape Florida on the 24th of 
September, 1695, while homeward: bound from Jamaica. The Admiralty 
further advised that the initials ‘‘T. W.’”’ on the cannon indicated they were 
made by Thomas Westerne who, between 1665 and 1681, operated a gun 
foundry at Ashburnham in Sussex. Following the first expedition, in which 
diving helmets were used, Commodore Matheson instructed the Bath 
Iron Works to design, build and ship down a diving bell with all necessary 
air and telephone connections. Apparently, the buoyancy of Maine water 
differs from that off Florida for on the first trial dive the bell, manned with 
a dummy, bounced to the surface, belched a tremendous bubble and 
dropped to the end of the cable. With additional ballast, however, the 
outfit was used with complete success to salvage dozens of cannon balls. 
A pair of the guns now give an imposing air to the waterfront of the 
Biscayne Bay Y. C. 


+ + + 


After all information was in and the judges of the Miami fishing tourna- 
ment had considered the results from all angles, the masculine anglers 
with their costly fishing cruisers had to give way to a quiet girl whose 
10414-pound tarpon, caught from a rowboat with light casting tackle, was 
declared the outstanding achievement of the hundred-day contest. Miss 
Frankee Laidlaw, Miami, whose fish was bigger than herself, was given the 
highest honors at the presentation ceremonies held at the Rod and Reel 
Club on April 26th. That fishing is getting bigger and better is claimed by 
the contest authorities with the announcement that 34 catches were larger 
than the best previous tournament figures. The largest fish was the 585- 
pound blue marlin of Geoffrey Mellor, New York, while the smallest was 
a three-pound chiro of M. S. Beasley, Miami. Some of the other winners 
included: a 7414-pound amberjack, caught by L. J. Weber, Cleveland; a 
534-pound bluefish, by Charles Dumford, Cincinnati; an 18-pound bonito, 
by Boris Litwin, Cincinnati; a 50-pound dolphin, by Gus Sun, Springfield, 
Ohio; an 8814-pound grouper, by Richard Weichers, Racine, Wis.; a 
10414-pound sailfish, by Miss Ruth Edmands, Newton Center, Mass.; and 
a 93-pound wahoo, North American record, caught by Glenn J. Chell, 
Chicago. There were also some fifty prizes for the fishing guides, all of 
whom were responsible for the success of the tournament which brought 
out 124,000 entries. The officials are to be commended for their efforts to 
have released all catches which were under prize size and not. desired for 
mounting. 

+ + + 


Setting a new early date, the blue fin tuna run started in the Florida 
Straits on May 6th when Daniel Simonds, of Buffalo, fishing from Bounce 
Anderson’s Jersey Lightning, landed a 354-pounder. Over thirty others, 
ranging from 300 to 600 pounds, made up the north-bound school from 
which this one struck off Cat Cay. Concerning the annual cruises of these 
game fish, Al Pfleuger, internationally known taxidermist, thinks that, 
after spending the winter in the Caribbean, they swim north along the 
eastern edge of the Gulf Stream to their summer feeding grounds off Nova 
Scotia. Then, in the late fall, they work their way south well to the east- 
ward of the Stream and enter the Caribbean, probably through the deep 
Anegada Passage east of Puerto Rico. Tuna put on their greatest weight 
while in the herring feeding grounds off the North Atlantic Coast. Pfleuger, 
who mounted both fish, discovered that the 602-pounder caught by Tommy 
Gifford, off Bimini, had practically the same skeleton size as the 963- 
pound record catch made by Thomas Howell of Liverpool, N. 8. 


+ + + 


The Cat Cay tuna tournament, which is being inaugurated this year 
from May 25th to June 5th, should bring out some interesting facts re- 
garding the big blue fins which were first caught in southern waters only 
five years ago. Fifty-odd fishing cruisers, in charge of experienced guides 
and carrying one contestant each, should keep lines from fouling. A new 
system of scoring will be used under which higher credit will be given for 
catches made with lighter tackle. Cash prizes for the guides run up to 
$750. And a $5000 side bet has been made between the Cuban team, 
which won the international trophy at Nova Scotia last September under 
Captain Julio Sanchez, and a group of experts representing Cat Cay. 


+ + + 


On the west coast there is much activity. The Punta Gorda tarpon 
tournament, covering the oldest fishing grounds in the state, opened April 
15th and will continue for three months. This year’s invitations were 
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printed on the large three-inch scales taken directly from one of last 
year’s champion catches. St. Petersburg’s Big Bayou Y. C. is going 
right ahead with station improvements. A hundred-foot dock has been 
completed, at which visiting yachts are invited to base, and the channel 
entering from Tampa Bay has been marked by the Lighthouse Service. 
Club affairs during the coming year will be directed by Ed Hanks, com- 
modore; Jerry Stillson, vice commodore; and Grayum Bagley, rear 
commodore. 
ee he 


Boats are moving both ways. Late season yachts visiting at Nassau in- 
cluded Robert C. Rathbone’s Merida, from Fort Pierce; Charles Walgreen’s 
Dixonia, Chicago; H. Bellas Hess’ Seer, Huntington, L. I.; and A. L. 
Wenner-Gren’s Southern Cross, from Stockholm. The last named will 
probably be a regular winter visitor to these parts as her owner has bought 
a home on Nassau’s Hog Island. To the northward, quite a few boats have 
been breaking their trip at the Sea Island Y.C. E. P. Hammond’s Barat, 
from Detroit; Malcolm Chace’s Pearl Necklace II, from Hyannisport; 
Richard MacSherry’s Jron Duke, of Baltimore; Car] Schultz’ Broadbill, of 
Port Washington; Harold Payne Whitmore’s Arev, of Greenwich; A. D. 
Friend’s Amigo, Beverly, Mass.; G. B. Henderson’s Julia, Suffern, N. Y.; 
and Dr. Boyd Stow’s Ciesta, Crestwood, N. J., have stopped in for longer or 
shorter periods. Somewhat to the surprise of her Miami friends, the Sea 
Island Y. C. flagship Blitzen headed out for New York on her way to San 
Francisco and the Honolulu Race. 


+ + + 


T. O. M. Sopwith’s Philante returned to England late in April after a 
four months’ fishing cruise which included the Galapagos Islands, the 
Pacific Coast from Lower California to Panama, and the West Indies. 
Though last year’s record sailfish catch was not equaled on this trip, the 
party had excellent sport including a 140-pound marlin which Mrs. Sop- 
with landed from the after deck while the yacht was under way. This prob- 
ably established Philante as the sport’s most luxurious fishing cruiser. A 
similar cruise through the Canal was made by the large Italian yacht 
Cyprus, ‘under charter to Baron Maurice Rothschild from Paris. Upon her 
return to home waters, she carried four new Chris-Craft bought from the 
Miami Chris-Craft Company. Included were two runabouts of 17 and 27 
feet, and two cruisers, one a 29-foot express and the other a 33-foot enclosed. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


HE Regatta Committee of the Portland Y. C. for this season consists 
of the following: Herman Burgi, Jr., chairman, Herbert Payson, Jr., 
J. Lawrence Day, Harold Moore, Clinton Randall, Olcott Payson, Walter 
DeC. Moore, Jr., Roger C. Hay, George Bradley, Michael Johnson and 
Edgerton B. Sawtelle. The special committee in charge of arrangements 
for the Casco Bay Interclub races are Herman Burgi, Jr., William O. 
Thompson and J. Lawrence Day. Olcott Payson is chairman of the com- 
mittee for the Navigation Power race on July 15th, and Walter DeC. 
Moore, Jr., is chairman of the committee in charge of the handicap races. 

The calendar will be as follows: 

June 24th. Opening Date. Chowder Race to one of the islands. 

July 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd and August 5th and 12th. Handicap Class 
races at Falmouth Foreside over the usual Portland Y.C. courses, the 
course for each race to be announced by the committee an hour before the 
start. The starting line will be, as usual, off the Town Landing between 
the committee boat and a flag marker. The boats will race in four classes, 
according to their rating, and will be governed by N.A.Y.R.U. rules. 

The Navigation power boat race, on July 15th, will be the second of its 
kind to be held by the Portland Y. C. The race is open to cruising motor 
boats from 26 to 70 feet water line. The prize for the boat that finishes with 
the least total variation from a perfect score is the Governor Gardiner 
Perpetual Trophy; suitable trophies will be awarded for second and third 
place. The course will be about 70 miles with a number of control points. 
Details will be announced later by Olcott Payson when he and his com- 
mittee have worked them out. 

By the time this goes to press, the first invitations and other literature 
on the Monhegan Race starting August 26th, will be out. A few changes in 
the rules have been made for this, the ninth year for the race. The course is 
the same, from Portland Harbor to and around Cape Porpoise whistler, 
thence to and around Monhegan Island whistler and back to Portland, 
about 120 miles. To give the boats a better chance to round the Cape 
Porpoise buoy, the committee has made the time for the start an hour ear- 
lier than in the past. The warning gun will be at 1:00 p.m., D.S.T. Under 
the old rules, time began for each yacht with the starting signal of her 
class. Now it begins with the starting signal of Class B (yachts of any rig 
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Port Tack! 


Take your bearings on 45th and Madison...and 


head into Port Abercrombie for your annual outfitting. 


Sail or power, you'll find our supplies are 


in charge cf men who know and love the sport. 
a 


A&F COMPOCULARS...6 x 30 
binoculars with floating dial 
compass. Bearings are prismatically 
reflected in field of vision. 

With leather case and straps. $175. 


A&F YACHT CHINA AND 
GLASSWARE...with two hand- 
painted signals. Various 
glasses, $22 a dozen; service 
plates, $26 a dozen; cups 

and saucers, $26 a dozen. 





A&F SHIPMATE WATCH... 
15 jewels...waterproof stainless 
steel case...radium dial. $25. 





MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


GBERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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HENEVER you see a grinning mem- 

ber at the yacht club, you'll know 
he has his boat protected with Pettit Yacht 
Finishes. These boat owners are happy 
and relieved because they know their 
paint and varnish worries are over for 
the season. TRY.... 

“Old Salem’’ Yacht White and Spar Varnishes 
“‘Jersey City’’ Copper Paint 
““Shipendec’’ Topside and Deck Paint 
They'll create a multitude of grins for 

you too. 


“We have covered the waterfront Since 1861” 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


“PAINT ETIIT and See what Sewice means 














51-Foot Ketch 


for Extended Cruising 








516” Length O.A. 47'3” Length L.W.L. 
15'6” Beam 7'5” Draft 


‘Bye TINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 

of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 
GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 


sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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under 45 feet l.o.a.) at 1:10 p.m. The bigger boats, in Class A, go over the 
line at 1:15 p.m. and the Rating Class (Class C), giving Class B twenty 
minutes, starts at 2:30 p.m. The captains’ meeting, before the race, has 
been set at 11:00 a.m. to give plenty of time to get out to the start. The ban 
on parachute spinnakers has been lifted and all accepted racing sails are 
now allowed. The rig allowances will be the same except in the case of 
gaff-headed ketches where it has been changed from 87 to 83. Under the 
heading of ‘‘ Equipment,” the yachts will be required to carry flares, and 
may substitute an inflatable life raft for a tender. 
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Dr. R. O. Meisenbach, commodore of the Merriconeag Y. A. of West 
Harpswell, reports much enthusiasm in his section of Casco Bay, with the 
probability of a large fleet racing this summer. The regular Saturday 
afternoon races, for the usual season trophy, will begin in August. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland has worked out a full summer sched- 
ule, starting with a “Line-up” series of races running from May 20th to 
June 17th, inclusive. Next on the schedule is the Trophy series of ten 
races, which starts on June 24th and ends on September 24th, but with 
the two week-ends of the Casco Bay Interclubs and the week-end of the 
Monhegan Race omitted. On the latter date, informal races will be held 
to leave members free for Monhegan without penalizing them in the 
trophy series. The fleet will race in seven classes. 

The regatta committee in charge of the Interclubs consists of the flag 
officers, assisted by the starting committee, John Buckley and Ralph 
Tubbs. 

The competition in all the races should be keen, especially so because 
some of the fastest boats have changed hands since last season. Albert 
Moore’s trophy-winning Caperette has been sold to Clayton Clough, former 
owner of Jeep. Al Moore is building one of the 19-foot Lightning Class. 
Rear Commodore Philip O’Brien, runner-up last year, has sold Popeye II 
to Forsaith Daniels, a new member. Commodore Austin Smithwick, win- 
ner of last year’s special trophy, has sold his Blue Chip II to Phil O’Brien. 
She will be re-christened Popeye IIT. The Commodore’s new Lightning 
Class boat will be named Blue Chip III. All of which sounds, and is, in- 
volved, and will give plenty of headaches to the racing committees. 

The club has changed its station to Davidson’s Boat Yard, in South 
Portland. Gordon Davidson has put out a 75-foot float, with rollers, and 
also has moorings available. 

+ + + 


When Herbert Payson’s ‘‘Q” boat Hobnob goes into the water, she will 
have been rerigged from a yawl to a cutter and will be painted Endeavour 
blue with white decks. Former and future Monhegan Race entrants please 
note. 


SOUND WAV ES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HAT with this and that, seems like the month of June is going to 

be a right lively spell in Long Island Sound yachting. Besides the 
regular Y.R.A. championship regattas of a Saturday, various and sundry 
specials of a Sunday and a bit of mid-week twilight racing for them as 
don’t get enough of it on week-ends, there will be at least five major dis- 
tractions. The boys are whooping it up early this year. 

Just to keep things straight, we’ll set the added attractions down in 
chronological order: 

1. The New York Y. C. has announced June 15th as the date for the 
start of its revival of the Cape May Challenge Cup race for cruising yachts. 

2. The Norwalk Y. C. fifth annual Duck Island Race for auxiliaries and 
sailing vessels will begin the night of June 16th after all hands have been 
nourished and refreshed at the club. 

3. The American Y. C. cruise, usually held in August, will start from 
Rye on June 17th and work eastward to New London by easy stages. 

4. The Intercollegiate Y.R.A., through the ministrations of Jimmy 
Rousmaniere, will hold its annual McMillan Trophy series at the Cold 
Spring Harbor Beach Club, June 20th-22nd. 

5. The Noroton Y. C. has scheduled its third annual spring race week 
for Stars for June 24th-28th. 

That’s all, unless someone comes up with something else in the meat- 
time. Can’t tell what'll happen when race committees begin to think up 
ways and means of keeping busy. 


+ + + 


The raceifor the Cape May Challenge Cup, put up in 1872 by James 
Gordon Bennett, will be handicapped on the basis of a 403-mile passage. 
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HAROLD HALSTED 
Moriches Bay 

(His 3rd Parkman Star) 

STANLEY OGILVY 


Western L. I. Sound 
(His 2nd Parkman Star) 


BILL PICKEN 
Great South Bay 
(His 2nd Parkman Star) 
LAURENCE CURTIS 


Massachusetts Coast 
(His 2nd Parkrnan Star) 


VINCENT McHUGH 
Central L. I. Sound 
(His 2nd Parkman Star) 


GEORGE W. ELDER 
Gravesend Bay 
(His 9th Parkman Star) 


MOTLEY BROTHERS 
Massachusetts Coast 
(Their 2nd Parkman Star) 
READ and LARKIN 
Cayuga Lake 
D. E. ADDISON 
Boston Harbor 
CLIF BAKER 
(“STARS’N,’”? PHOTO BELOW) 
Lake Ontario 


And Many Others 


NEW 
PARKMAN STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


QUICK DELIVERY 


* 
STAR EQUIPMENT 


— USED STARS — 


STAR SPECIALISTS 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


PARKMAN 
YACHTS, INC. 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















The start will be from Brenton’s Reef Lightvessel (off Newport), the turn- 
ing point will be Five Fathom Bank Lightvessel (off Cape May) and the 
finish has been designated as Montauk Point. 

Finishing at-Montauk Point will be a convenience for everyone but the 
race committee, headed by Walter L. Coursen. It won’t be any fun rolling 
around off the easterly tip of Long Island waiting for contestants to cross 
the line but Commodore Coursen will do it to avoid racing complications 
likely to ensue in having the finish at New London where most of the 
boats will want to go, either for the Harvard-Yale boat races or to start in 
one of the three long distance events scheduled to begin at the mouth of 
the Thames on June 24th. Too many ocean races have been won and lost 
in the Battle of Montauk, the name applied to the tussle with the variable 
winds and tricky tides in the fourteen miles between New London and the 
open sea. 

The race is limited to cruising yachts enrolled in the N.Y.Y.C. and in 
recognized foreign clubs. There won’t be any foreign entries unless some- 
thing turns up at the last moment. 


+ + + 


We hear tell that Seawanhaka may have to let the Scandinavian Gold 
Cup go by default this summer. Having made the sporting gesture of 
handing the race over to Finland because the Scandinavians had made two 
fruitless trips over here to regain the trophy which Herman Whiton’s 
Indian Scout brought to the Sound in 1936, Seawanhaka now finds itself 
without a defender. George Nichols was to have taken Goose, the 1938 
winner, to Finland, but something has occurred to cause a change in his 
plans. Anyone with a fast Six-Metre yacht who has the time, money and 
desire to spend a pleasant week or two abroad is hereby advised to get in 
touch with Philip J. Roosevelt, president of the N.A.Y.R.U. 


+ + + 


The International One-Designs, which have succeeded to the marathon 
racing toga once worn by the Interclubs, began their racing the week-end 
of May 6th-7th with a three-race series for the Sparkman Trophy. Arthur 
Davis won one race with Patricia, Albert Marx scored with Alberta and 
Bill Luders sailed Herman Whiton’s Aries to a victory. The winner, how- 
ever, was none. of these. It was Feather, owned by J. L. Merrill and sailed 
by Bilt Cex, Princeton’s-second gift to small boat racing — if you count 
Arthur Knapp as the first. Feather took three second places and conse- 
quently won the trophy by three-quarters of a poitit from Alberta. 

The Internationals began their summer-long Sunday geries for the Royal 
Bermuda Y.C. Trophy on May 21st at Horseshoe Harbor and will con- 
tinue it through September 24th. In both this competition and the Y.R.A. 
championships, a boat will have to sail 60 per cent of the races to qualify 
instead of 50 per cent as in the past. Friday races for monthly prizes will 
be held in June, July, August and September with five o’clock starts off 
Larchmont. 

+ + + 


For the first time since it was founded at Lake Skaneateles, N. Y., in 
1930, the Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association is turning from 
fresh water to salt for its annual national intercollegiate and interscholastic 
championship regatta. This circumstance and a number of other factors 
also indicate that for the first time the competitive operations of the 
college, school and coed drivers will be attended by a spectator fleet of 
sizable proportions. 

The tenth running of the E.I.0.A. championship meet is scheduled for 
Lake Montauk, at the Eastern tip of Long Island, June 24th-25th. 

Scheduled to begin the day after the Harvard-Yale rowing regatta at 
New London, the college outboard races should attract part of the fleet 
that will pile into the Thames. The Montauk Y. C. has issued a welcome 
to visiting yachtsmen and will extend itself to see that they have a pleas- 
ant time if they make the short jump across from the Thames to the land- 
locked Montauk anchorage. 

Officials of the E.I.0.A. expect the championship entry list to be the 
largest in several years. 

+ + + 


Rope Yarns . . . Columbia Y. C., now berthed in Port Washington 
after several shifts in location, will get back into the motor boat racing 
picture with a regatta on July 22nd. . . . The South Shore unit of the 
Power Squadrons has picked up 100 new members since last summer. It 
will hold its fleet review in Zachs Bay, June 17th-18th, and its piloting 
contest July 15th-16th. . . . Harold Vanderbilt has chartered the 527- 
ton Diesel yacht Alice as a home for Vim’s afterguard during her Twelve- 
Metre campaign in England. . . . The New York Y.C. has chartered, 
through Sparkman & Stephens, the houseboat Jrwin, owned by Glenfield S. 
Young, for the use of its race committee. . . . Bayside has set July 28th 
as the date for its nineteenth annual Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary 
Race. . . . Herb Funke and Harry Spurr already have gone into a trance 
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Wearpruf 


MARINE FENDERS 


MAKE EVERY landing safer with 
sturdy Wearpruf Fenders. Their 
triple-woven, seamless casing 


makes them tough. 
For super-resili- 
ence they are filled 
with non-collaps- 
in g air-cell rubber. 
Also available 
filled with granu- 
lated rubber and 
cork without ad- 
hesive. See these 
Wearpruf Fenders 
at your marine 
supply store, or 
write direct to us. 


SHIPMATE 
GUNWALE GUARD 


SHIPMATE Gunwale Guard cir- 
cles dinghies, tenders and sail- 
boats with safety. Heavy woven 
casing makes it last and last — 
air-cell rubber keeps it resilient. 








Shipmate Gun- 
wale Guard is 
available in the 
most called-for 
sizes—fullround, 
%round,4round. 
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Week-Ender 


36 


Thirty-six WEEK- 
ENDERS built by 
Lawley from our de- 
sign have already 
been built or ordered attesting to the popularity of these 
combination cruising and racing auxiliaries. It is not too 
late to order a WEEK-ENDER for early summer delivery. 





We have an interesting descriptive circular a 
copy of which we would be very glad to send you 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Ine. 


Il East 44th Street, New York 














Sea-Rem 


for Sea, Air, Auto and Train Sickness 





@ Finally perfected after years of research, Sea-Rem is now 
available to you. This remedy is used for the prevention or 
relief of seasickness and other similar forms of travel illness. 
Sea-Rem leaves the user keen, alert, and able to enjoy, to the 
fullest, motions which would 
otherwise cause severe illness. 
@ Sea-Rem is guaranteed effective in 
every case. Each package contains four 
adult doses in separate vials. The rem- 
edy is in liquid form, easy to take and 
tastes like beef-broth. The price is only 


$1.50 per box of four 8 dram vials, post- 


paid, direct from the laboratories. .. . 





KAHLENBERG LABORATORIES, BOX 59, TWO RIVERS, WIS, 








YACHTING 


with their slide rules and retorts to figure fuel allowances. . . . Stormy 
Weather, a great ocean racer under the flags of Philip LeBoutillier and 
Robert K. Johnson, has been sold to William H. Labrot, chairman of the 
race committee for the New London-Annapolis event on June 24th. 
Stormy will be in that race. . . . Winsome Too, the cruising yawl which 
Harkness Edwards raced before he had Wakiva built, has been sold through 
Cox & Stevens to Jamison Handy, of Detroit, who will cruise her on the 
Atlantic Coast and the Great Lakes. . . . Get Harry MacDonald to tell 
you (try to stop him!) how he brought a new Rhodes 27-foot water line 
cutter down from Thomaston, Me., to Noroton, Conn., in 52 hours, aver- 
aging close to eight knots. . . . Olin Stephens is going to have to buy a brass 
hat. He had been appointed fleet captain of the American Y. C. by Com- 
modore George V. Smith. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


PONSORS of some top notch Star Class events, including the Bamber- 
ger Trophy series, the Seaside Park Y. C., on Barnegat Bay, is excited 
over its regatta the week-end of August 5th which will be devoted exclu- 
sively to Comets. Even at this early date, it appears as though Barnegat 
Bay will be the scene of a large gathering of Comets that may even beat the 
record of 47 entries at last year’s Nationals. The first race is scheduled for 
Saturday and the second and third races for Sunday. The event is open to 
all registered boats in the class. Raritan Bay, Ocean City, Stone Harbor and 
Chesapeake Bay are only a few of the areas expected to be represented. 


+ + + 


With the class growing rapidly on Long Island Sound, several of the 
larger regattas there have events slated for Comets. There are Larchmont 
Race Week, July 15th to 22nd; Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A. regatta at 
New London, Conn., July 19th, 20th and 21st; and Great South Bay Race 
Week, August 7th to 11th. 


+ + + 


Stone Harbor skippers are considering making use of Great Sound, 
about a mile above Stone Harbor, where there’s assurance of laying out 
a three-mile triangular course. Beginning the first of July, the fleet opens a 
season that will keep it busy every Saturday and Sunday, with an elimina- 
tion series of seven races and a summer series of eleven. In addition, there 
will be special races for children under 16 and for the Junior Y. C. fleet, 
sailors from 16 to 24 years old. Officials are counting on from 30 to 40 
Comets for the regatta on August 19th and 20th — even more wouldn’t 
surprise them what with new fleets at Little Egg Harbor, N. J., Ocean City 
and Wildwood. The local fleet will number about twenty. Eric Strandberg 
is chairman of the club’s sailing committee and is assisted by Dr. John 
Eiman, Rodney Bonsall and Dr. Wilbur Haines. 


+ + + 


A barnstorming trip to Florida by four Comet sailors of the Raritan 
Y. C. fleet last winter recently came to light. Skip Christensen, Dr. Tony 
Leitner, Art Zucker and Frank Novaky trailed two Comets, Bellaire and 
Artjack, 1300 miles to Palm Beach in time to compete in the Palm Beach 
Y. C. regatta on Lake Worth. The duet sailed in the Sail Area Class. Bel- 
laire, skippered by Dr. Leitner, took a first, a second and a third. Artjack, 
sailed by Christensen, gained two firsts and a second. The Perth Amboy 
fleet will have 18 boats racing this summer. 


+ + + 


Here is a new stunt the Irondequoit Bay fleet, at Point Pleasant, N. Y., 
pulled off last winter. A manual training project at one of the local schools 
was arranged and 12 Comets were built. This will make it one of the largest 
fleets in Central New York, with 20 boats. Although the Skaneateles Lake 
fleet regular series does not begin until the middle of this month, a tune-up 
series opened on May 15th. 

e+ 


Barnstorming will be in order for Raritan Bay skippers this summer. 
To decide the winner of the Lady Alice Trophy, races have been scheduled 
at the Keyport Y. C., Richmond County Y. C., Raritan Y. C., Monmouth 
B. C. and Princess Bay Y. C. Regional Vice President Joe Fernandes ex- 
pects not less than 60 Comets for the series. The Raritan crowd has an 
idea to aid new skippers to get a chance at some of the club silverware: 
newcomers will be given a 30-second handicap in each race. Other impor- 
tant events in the area are the George Emmons Trophy series and the 
Lady Skippers series. 
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Potomac River sailors were still battling as this is written to decide who 
will represent the fleet at the Comet Nationals this September. The fight 
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SENSITIVE 


HERE as well as HERE 








Patent 
Pending 





In a speedometer, sensitivity at low 
speeds is of vital importance in 
racing. For example: at 6 knots, 
an increase of 14 knot changes 
your speed by 814%; at 1 knot, 
an increase of 1 knot adds 50% 
to your speed. 

We thought it impossible to 
build a GOOD SPEEDOMETER 
that was as sensitive at one knot 
as at six. But here is: just such an 
instrument, the 6 knot (or 7 m.p.h.) 
Model of the “Little Captain.” 

This speedometer is as adaptable 
to the small sail boat, moored on 
the mud flats, as to the moderate 
sized cruiser or auxiliary. Portable 
— it can be lifted out of its well 
and taken home at night. Easy to 
install and available in different 
speed ranges and shaft lengths to 
suit your boat. 

Examine the “Little Captain’’ at 
your boat yard or supply house, or 
write direct to 


FISHER-PIERCE CO. 
P. O. Box 354 
Duxbury, Massachusetts 


(Also manufacturers of the famous Fisher- 
Pierce Taffrail Speedometer) 





had more or less narrowed down to three boats of the 11 competing under 
auspices of the Potomac River Sailing Association, Bill White’s Frolic, 
Les Wright’s Fan Tan III and Charles Dodge’s Nandua. Each had a good 
chance to take the series. A number of Washington Comets entered the 
annual Memorial Day regatta of the association which is held at Gunston 
Cove, not far from historic Mt. Vernon. - 


+ + + 


A new fleet on Chesapeake Bay has just been formed at Galesville, Md. 
Fleet captain is R. Clyde Cruit and Clarke Daniel is secretary. The group 
will open its series this month with five boats and the sponsorship of the 
West River Sailing Club. Headquarters has been established at ‘‘Cruit’s 
Snug Harbor.” 


+ + + 


Last year’s fleet champion and winner of the Paul Jansson Memorial 
Trophy will be missing from the Stone Harbor fleet this summer. Young 
Jack Eiman sails this month for San Juan, Puerto Rico, with his Firebird 
and will act as voluntary sailing instructor for the younger generation at 
Club Nautico de San Juan. He will return with the Puerto Rican sailors 
who are planning to sail in the Nationals. 


+ + + 


Here, There and Everywhere Department. . . . The Princess Bay fleet will 
have three all-girl teams. . . . Raritan Y. C. fleet has an increase of four 
Comets. . . . Payne Beach Y. C. members recently saw motion pictures 
of the 1938 Nationals at the clubhouse, near Rochester. . . . George Todd 
is in the midst of organizing a fleet at Pultneyville, N. Y. . . . Gynne Hoyt, 
former Star sailor of Syracuse, is up to the same thing at Fair Haven, N. Y. 
. . . That fleet of the Shennecossett Y.C., at New London, now has seven 
boats and is not yet a year old. . . . Comets have made an appearance at 
Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnepesaukee. . . . Southold Y. C., at the 
eastern end of Long Island Sound, has adopted the Comet as a club class. 
. . . Early this month the Toledo Y. C. holds its Frostbite regatta in 
which Comets again are expected to be the largest single class. . . . The 
group at Mayfield, N. Y., on the Sacandaga Reservoir, will apply for a 
fleet charter this year. . . . Bridgehampton, L. I., fleet stages a comeback 
from the hurricane and has ordered several new Comets. . . . Indian 
Landing Boat Club fleet, at Millersville, Md., opened its spring series on 
the Severn River on May 14th. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


LEVELAND yachtsmen feel that the Detroit sailors put: over a swift 
one when they sold the Inter-Lake Y. A. on the idea of adopting the 
Cruising Club (Lippincott) Rule as the method of handicap rating. Not 
that Clevelanders are against the rule, for they are unanimously in favor 
of it, but they feel that the matter should have been taken up at an 
earlier date or postponed until next year because of the time necessary to 
re-rate the Cleveland fleet. At present, there are no facilities available in 
Cleveland for weighing the boats, according to the requirements of the 
rule, nor can complete measurements be taken as the majority of the racing 
craft are already in the water and considerable time and expense would be 
involved, including the services of the official measurer for approximately 
one day on each boat. 

In so far as Cleveland yachtsmen are concerned, it seems certain that 
all the local cruiser races will be run under the Universal Rule, including 
the Roberts Trophy and the Falcon Cup, the two outstanding events for 
June and July. This mixup is most unfortunate, especially in view of the 
fact that many Cleveland boats were expected to compete in the Mills 
Trophy long distance cruiser race off Toledo on June 24th. 


+ + + 


Neville Foster’s Week-Ender Florence D, formerly Southerly, left New 
York May 2nd in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Foster, Dean Rapprich and 
Larry James and arrived in Tonawanda May 8th. Hill and Manning, at 
Tonawanda, stepped her spars and prepared her for the last leg of the trip 


under sail. Ice conditions on the Niagara River forced postponement of the 
sail up Lake Erie. 


+ + + 


The Cleveland Y. C. has 112 sailing races scheduled for the 1939 season. 
Active racing started on May 20th with an event for Comets, and all 
classes started May 28th in a five-race series for the club championship. 


+ + + 


C.-Y. C. Coming Events: June 11th, Rocky River Comet Fleet vs. 
Mentor Harbor Snipe sailors in a team race to be sailed off Rocky River 




















ERE’S a miniature to take 

to the Fair, on a sea voy- 
age, to the country or the shore 
—in fact, wherever the snap- 
shooting’s good. 


Three Models—Three Prices 


Choosing any one of the three 
modestly priced models,: you’re 
equipped for splendid snap- 
shots; Kodak 35’s have fast 
lenses, precision shutters, up- 
to-date picture-taking features. 
You get up to three dozen little 
35 mm. pictures on a single 
loading. (35 mm. pictures, you 
know, can be made into stun- 
ning enlargements.) 


And in addition to black-and- 
white pictures, you can make 
gorgeous Kodachrome (full- 
color) transparencies. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


DETAILS—All three models have 
Kodak Anastigmat lens and precision 
Kodak shutter, eye-level finder, fin- 
ger-tip focusing, automatic exposure 
counter, film-centering and locking 
device. F.3.5 and f.4.5 models have 
double-exposure prevention; clip for 


Kodak Pocket Range Finder. 


GOING TO THE NEW YORK FAIR? 


Be sure to take your Kodak. Stop at the 
Kodak Building, where Eastman experts 
will advise you what to take and how 
to take it. And there you'll see the unique 
and gorgeous Cavalcade of Color—the 
Greatest Photographic Show on Earth. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen 
before. Don't miss it. 
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. Nor in paying for gear repairs that just 
shouldn’t be! PARAGON Reverse and Re- 
duction Gear assemblies say “goodbye” 
to all that. 

How do we know? Because America’s 
largest volume manufacturers of marine 
motors ... with reputations to maintain 
. .. install Paragons as standard equip- 
ment. That’s why we say: 


““year-ofter-year, it’s 


PARAGON 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, Inc. 910CUSHMAN ST., TAUNTON, MASS. 





LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 


WINNER of Design and Building Award 
for three 30-ft. w.l. Cruising Club Rule 
Auxiliary Yawls for U. S. Naval Acade- 
my. Illustration of profile here shown. 













WINNER of three Government 
Awards in U. S. Navy Design 
Competition for Mosquito Fleet. 











Designers and builders of all types of sail and power vessels, up to 160 ft. 
in length. Wood, steel and welded construction. 





LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 
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in Comets. June 25th, annual Old Timer’s Race off Rocky River. July 
4th, annual Gardner Cup Race for all classes. July 8th—9th, all classes race 
to Lorain Saturday afternoon to attend annual Lorain regatta. July 22nd, 
Falcon Cup Race for cruising class, Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, and 
special race for R and H Class sloops. July 23rd, annual regatta at Mentor 
Harbor. July 28th-30th, annual Mid-Summer Regatta at Rocky River. 


Pe a 


Roy Elliott has bought a 35-foot Chris-Craft cruiser through Alice 
Nolan, yacht broker. Other sales reported by Miss Nolan include a 40- 
footer to Frank Loehnert, Columbus; a 25-footer to Frank J. Capwano 
and another 25-footer to George Renz. In addition to these used boats, 
Miss Nolan sold a new Baltzer-Jonesport 34-footer, powered with a Chrys- 
ler Crown reduction gear engine, to Dr. C. L. Doron, of the Lakeside 
Y. C., Cleveland. This boat has been delivered and will be kept at Clifton 
Park Lagoon. 


+ + + 


The channel from Mentor Harbor into the lake was open shortly after 
May Ist for boats up to seven feet draft and operations are being continued. 
Range lights have been installed and everything’s straight sailing. 

One of the outstanding features of the program at the Mentor Harbor 
Y. C. this year is the organization known as the Crow’s Nest, skippered by 
Arthur Townhill, to train junior members in practical seamanship. An- 
other detail handled by this live organization will be the placing of older 
members in crew jobs. No need to stay ashore at Mentor Harbor. 

The new Inter-Lake Class of 18-foot sloops is going strong at Mentor. 
Introduced last year, there were ten boats in active service before the end 
of the season and indications are that there will be at least five more on 
hand for the first race of 1939. The boats were designed especially for the 
choppy waters of Lake Erie and are quite fast. 

Art Townhill and-Dr. George Andrews have bought 14-foot International 
Class dinghies from the Gordon Douglas Boat Co., of Akron, O. 

Herbert P. Bailey, vice commodore, has completed a fine job of re- 
rigging his Luedtke-built Lady Luck. Phil Rhodes, the well-known naval 
architect, designed the new sail plan, and Hathaway & Reiser recut the 
sails and furnished a new Genoa and full cut reaching spinnaker. The 
vice commodore has been reading up on light sails this past winter and is 
all set for competition. 

+ + + 


At long last the Lakeside Y. C., of Cleveland, has a clubhouse. It is a 
floating clubhouse, safely moored in the harbor at the foot of East Forty- 
Ninth Street. It is built on a heavily constructed steel scow and has two 
decks. The main deck is 100 feet long and will be divided into compart- 
ments to furnish office, main lounge, bar, men’s room, shower and toilet, 
locker room, ladies’ lounge and toilet and reading room. The upper deck 
is laid out for dancing. It has a splendid hardwood floor and can be en- 
tirely enclosed in bad weather. The upper deck has a considerable overhang 
at the sides with passageway all around the dance floor and should prove 
particularly popular on warm summer nights. 


+ + + 


Robert D. Latimer, old time Cleveland yachtsman who was active in 
the old Cleveland Y. C. when it was located down town, and a charter 
member of the Cleveland Boat Club, died recently in Cleveland. He re- 
tired from active boating several years ago but is well remembered by all 
old-timers. 

ae ee 

The annual long distance cruising race for the Mills Trophy at the 
Toledo Y. C., scheduled for June 24th, is beginning to shape up. To date, 
entries include Calypso, 50-foot cruising sloop, owned by J. C. Woodson, 
Cleveland; Haligonian, the 45-foot schooner which won in the cruising 
class of the Miami to Nassau race this year; St. Clair, Bill Shanks’ ““R” 
boat, and Siren, ‘‘Q” boat owned by the Tallman-Temple syndicate. At 
present, there is some uncertainty regarding entries from the Bayview 
Y. C., Detroit, due to the fire that destroyed so much of the gear of that 
club’s “crack” racing fleet. Approximately 35 entries are expected, includ- 
ing four Week-Enders from Cleveland. There is some possibility that the 
strictly racing boats will be classed by themselves rather than be sub- 
jected to the heavy penalties which would result if they were classed under 
the Cruising Club Rule. 

The Junior members of the Toledo Y. C. have started weekly races for 
the new one-design class. They expect 100 entries in their Frostbite 


_ | Sweepstakes regatta, open to all boats of 18 feet and under, June 10th 


and 11th. 
es + 


The new clubhouse of the Sandusky Y. C. was opened formally May 
13th. A capacity crowd, including the commodores of several Inter-Lake 
clubs, enjoyed the proceedings. 
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The annual regatta of the club is scheduled for July 22nd—23rd, with 
events for sail, power and outboard boats. Wm. Lawrence is chairman of 
the regatta committee and Commodore Charles Thornburgh heads the 
race committee. 

+ + + 


The Lyman Boat Works, Sandusky, is building four 15-foot Lyman cats 
for members of the Buckeye Lake Y. C., R. B. Wasmus, Dr. H. K. Harris, 
Paul Nangle and Ted Eaton. Dr. Morgan C. Davies already has one of 
these boats so that the club is assured of some interesting one-design class 
racing. ; 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


ORGAN ADAMS’ 136-foot schooner Enchantress, flying the burgee 
of the sponsoring Transpacific Y. C., will be host ship at Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, for crews of the yachts starting the ocean race to 
Honolulu on July 4th. A week-long round of festivities for contesting 
crews accorded by various San Francisco Bay yacht clubs will reach its 
climax with a party aboard Enchantress on Sunday evening and a similar 
shindig at the St. Francis Y. C. on Monday, the night before the start. 
At date of writing, R. J. Reynolds ’56-foot cutter Blitzen was reliably 
reported bound for San Francisco aboard an intercoastal freighter. If true, 
the Bermuda Class B winner will be the first East Coast entry in the 
biennial Pacific classic. 
+ + + 


The week of July 23rd to 30th has at last been definitely decided upon 
for the annual Southern California championship regatta at Santa Bar- 
bara. Regatta Chairman Arthur L. Ferry announces that the race week 
will be preceded by the traditional 90-mile windward race from San 
Pedro to the Channel City, starting at noon, July 22nd. Trophies will be 
awarded under both the Cruising Club and Universal Rules. There will be 
five days of racing for sloop and cruising classes, from July 24th to 28th, 
and on the two following days attention will be centered on championship 
series for the ‘‘half-pint”’ classes, fast burgeoning into veritable fleets in all 
South Coast sailing centers. 

+ + + 


Several weeks ahead of schedule, William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, 67-foot yawl 
Chubasco was launched on May 3rd by the Wilmington Boat Works, who 
are building her from plans by Sparkman & Stephens. Christened Chubasco 
in honor of the lusty storm winds of the Gulf of California, she will replace 
Commodore Stewart’s 55-foot schooner Santana, which took second 
honors to Dorade in the 1936 race to Honolulu. 

Chubasco is being rushed to completion for participation in this year’s 
run to Diamond Head from the Golden Gate, in which race Dorade will be 
defending the Transpacific Trophy. The Wilmington yards are rushing 
work on the converting of Harold Judson’s 45-foot schooner Jorie to 
cutter rig to get her ready for the race to Honolulu. 


+ + + 


Lou Fageol, veteran California speed boat driver, is reported to be 
aiming at the crown of Count Rossi, of Italy, with the 732-cubic-inch dis- 
placement craft which he has just received from an Eastern builder. 

Said to have a latent speed of at least 100 miles, the new boat is being 
tried out with great secrecy prior to races against the West Coast’s Gold 
Cup racers. 

+ + + 


Darby Metcalf, California’s Snipe ace, has extended the invitation of 
the Los Angeles Y. C. to the Snipe Association for this year’s interna- 
tional championships, to be sailed (somewhere) August 24th to 27th. 

In mid-May, Metcalf’s Darb held a slim lead among the 30 Los Angeles 
Snipes racing in the district eliminations. Darb was being closely trailed by 
Bill Dixon’s Leilani and C. C. Moore, Jr.’s, It. 

Among the Stars of the Los Angeles fleet, the Streeton Brothers’ vet- 
eran Three Star Too was leading for the Blue Star eliminations. Her closest 
competitors were Doug McKenzie’s Sachem, the Staaf Brothers’ Pleiades 
and Bob Ziegler’s Win-Blu. 

+ + + 


Bubbles . . . Indications are strong that Newport-Balboa’s recently 


completed Federal-built yacht harbor will be doubled in size by develop- 
ment of the upper reaches of Newport Bay, immediately adjoining present 
facilities. The new channels and anchorages will be built as an Orange 
County project .... As a prelude to participating in the ocean race to 





MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 


Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. «1 


«8 
EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—HIGH RED—CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 
John G. Alden — ‘‘Most satisfactory: both for racing and 
cruising.” 
Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — ‘‘Highly rec- 
ommended.”’ 


W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — ‘‘Inval- 
uable for racing and cruising.”’ 


Cox & Stevens — ‘‘Has always given complete satis- 
faction.” 


Henry J. Gielow — ‘‘As near 100% perfect as possible.” 
Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, Co-designer of 





Ranger) — ‘‘Most satisfactory.” 
Kelvin-White Co. — ‘‘Best cruising and racing paint on 
the market.”’ 


ATLANTIC COAST 

All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Suppl Co. 

San Francisco — Johnson a: oseph Co. 

San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 

Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
... Phillips Hardware Co. 


Ltd. ... Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
. .. Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
..- Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
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ALWAYS READY 







AND WILLING 


aS 
4 CYCLE 
eta —— q 
a ~ Dig — 7 e” 1-35 H. f 
Zz AIR COOLED 
a FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


You'll find no temperament in the Wisconsin air-cooled 
inboards. They start quickly with the high tension mag- 
neto and you can depend on them to get you home in 
the dirtiest kind of weather ... It is the only air-cooled 
engine that offers you the 5 important exclusive features. 


Write for catalog M 500 A 





WISCONSIN MorTror Corp. 


MILWAUKEEere WISCONSIN 





Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 


New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
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43-Ft. Blue Water Sport Cruiser, an outstanding creation for offshore 
fishing and cruising. Sleeps six, speeds to 22 miles. 





ASK FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


23 Smart Models 5 New Sea Skiffs 
26 Ft.-55 Ft. 22 ft.-34 Ft. 
Sportsters, sedans, double cabins Offering rugged hulls, outstanding 
and fast Diesel yachts. performance and extra comfort. 


FOR USED BOATS WORTH BUYING VISIT 
Wheeler Boat Basin, Lindenhurst, Long Island 


Pay as You Play—if you like 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. "bectim,n i. 




















YACHTING 


Honolulu, John Swigart took his 60-foot schooner Tamalmar out of San 
Pedro in early May on a month’s cruise to Acapulco, via Mazatlan and 
Gulf of California spots. Tamalmar will go immediately to San Francisco 
upon her return, to fit out for the Transpacific grind. . . . The veteran 
trio among West Coast outboarders, Ernie Millot, John Kovacevich and 
Loyal Oseau, were big winners among the 65 drivers participating in the 
Spring Southwest Sweepstakes regatta at Long Beach Marine Stadium 
on April 30th. Oseau’s Go Cart IX walked off with honors in Class A 
and Class B hydroplanes and took second place to Bill Schuyler’s I/ 
in Class C hydros. Kovacevich won the Class F racing runabout 
trophy with Muscat Kid and took the Class F hydro event with Muscat 
Too. Millot’s Miss Stockton won in the Class C service runabouts and 
took second behind Alvin Schuyler’s Humdinger in the Class C racing 
runabouts. In the 135-inch one-design inboard class, victory went to 
Leroy Golding’s Jericho, followed by Dwight Avery’s Idolon. . . . Cali- 
fornia’s latest lone Pacific adventurer is George Priestley, 27-year-old San 
Franciscan, who departed the Golden Gate in May aboard the 32-footer 
Albatross, bound for Midway Island and points west, via Honolulu... . 
Recent changes in the South Coast fleet include the arrival from New York, 
by steamer, of the 43-foot schooner Ethel May, renamed Bassana by her 
new owner, P. A. Horton, of the Balboa Y. C.; the sale of Wesley Smith’s 
55-foot cruiser Sea Dog to R. Leslie Kelley; and the Harbor Boatbuilding 
Company’s completion of the 40-foot twin-screw fishing cruiser Balew 
for Warren Wood. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


HE miniature brig Isobel III, built and owned by Carl M. J. von 

Zielinski, which attracted a great deal of attention at the last Motor 
Boat Show, should be back in her home waters on Miles River this sum- 
mer, unless her owner succumbs to Mr. Whalen’s Fair and exhibits her in 
Fountain Lake. In the meantime, the Miles River Y. C. is planning for its 
August regatta another of the miniature square-rigger races for the Ann 
McKim Trophy which the Jsobel ITI won last year. 

The St. Michaels club has offered another trophy. A cup will go to ‘‘the 
most unusual boat” attending the three-day event. Apparently, anything 
goes — with no holds barred — including any craft that can stay afloat for 
that week-end. It’s the chance of a lifetime for collectors of marine curiosa. 


+ + + 


The Georgetown University Sailing Club enters its second year on the 
Potomac, in Washington, with events already sailed against Lafayette 
College, St. Johns College, the United States Naval Academy and Prince- 
ton University. Collegiate yachting, obviously booming in this area, is 
also attracting the attention of George Washington University sailors, in- 
cluding a bevy of coeds. In connection with the Sesquicentennial of George- 
town, an all-local regatta, with these two schools and Catholic University 
of America competing, was held in Washington on May 27th and 28th. 
Martin Quigley is commodore of the Georgetown sailors and Arden 
Andresen is commodore of George Washington. 


+ + + 


As long as there are yachtsmen like William Hulburt on the Bay, you can 
be certain those famous old bugeyes won’t disappear entirely. He’s having 
the 32-year-old Ethel Vail rebuilt at Hartge’s Boat yard. The Ethel was 
one of the last bugeyes built by the original Davis — M. M. Davis — at 
Solomons Island. 

+ + + 


The Naval Academy ketch Vamarie and Bill Labrot’s Stormy Weather 
have been out practically every week-end since Stormy came north from 
Florida in friendly brushes as a tune-up for the New London-Annapolis 
Race. Neither skipper — Capt. H. H. Benson has been racing Vamarie — 
will say which has the better boat. Stormy’s crew in the coastwise race will 
be Larry Bailliere, mate; Commander Nicholas Van Bergen, navigator; 
Robert Henry, sailing master, John ‘““Monk”’ Foster and Carroll Williams. 


+ + + 


Forty boats in six classes have been out this spring competing in races 
of the Potomac River Sailing Association. Twenty-foot restricted, Comet, 
Snipe, A, B and C handicap divisions will conclude their series the first 
week of this month. The fleet sails over variations of a “dogleg”’ course 
around Hains Point, with Jack Marsh’s yawl Ranger serving as committee 
boat. Washington skippers also rate the codperation of the Coast Guard 
which sends one of the 75-footers all the way from Norfolk each week-end. 
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The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron opened the season late last month. 
The occasion was the annual Love Point-Swan Point contest for cruising 
and racing divisions. The Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. calendar for this month 
includes the Rhode River Rendezvous and Race Back of G.I.Y.S. on June 
17th and 18th, the Maryland Y. C. regatta for all classes, including power 
boats, on June 24th and 25th, and a special event on June 30th for Bay 
yachts and those competing in the New London event under auspices of 
the G.L.Y.S. 


+ + + 


The Miles River Y. C. is about to make for extensive improvements of 
its entrance road, tennis courts and pavilion. A new power line is being 
installed to meet broadcasting requirements, always a big item in the 
regatta. Dave Burroughs has been appointed regatta chairman by Com- 
modore B. Frank Sherman. Fleet captain is Tom Hughes. 


+ + + 


The largest class in the history of the Potomac River Power Squadron 
received piloting certificates, 60 all told, last month in Washington from 
Chief Commander Arthur Middleton, of New York. 


+ + + 


Pete Culler, owner of the sloop Spray which is a replica of Captain 
Slocum’s famous boat, returned recently from the South where he cruised 
the Bahamas and Florida keys with charter parties. He stopped over at 
Oxford — it’s his home port although folks there see very little of him or 
the Spray — long enough to have the fore peak enlarged and continued on 
to the Sound for the summer. 

+ + + 


Ralph H. Wiley, of Oxford, is building a 46-foot motor-sailer for Col. 
Howard F. Wirgman of Annapolis, who has the big task of arranging enter- 
tainment at the Bay end of the New London Race. Also under construc- 
tion there is a 30-foot cutter on the lines of a Tancook whaler for Philip 
Nichols, Jr., of Washington. Among the boats being launched at Hartge’s 
Boat Yard, on the West River, are a 32-foot ketch for Robert Barry, of 
Philadelphia; a 25-foot Herreshoff sloop for John Harding, Jr., of Wash- 


ington; a 30-foot cruiser for H. O. Michael, of Baltimore, and 20-foot 


racing sloops for John Zimmer and Charles Trammell, Jr., of Washington, 
Dr. Willis Martin and Wilbur Phillips, of Annapolis, and Donald Quirk, 
of Baltimore. 

+ + + 


John Kidd is commodore of the Washington Y. C., following recent 
elections. R. L. Shanafelt is vice commodore, Sam Frazier, rear commo- 
dore, C. R. Gordon, fleet captain, Harry A. Luzencamp, recording sec- 
retary, and Paul Donley, treasurer. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Jeannette Oates 


HE Great Lakes Cruising Club started its sixth year with a race from 

Chicago to Milwaukee on May 26th. The sail squadron was given a 20- 
hour plus time limit for the 70.5 nautical miles. Power boats lined up for 
the starting gun at nine o’clock Saturday morning with special trophies 
put up for the cruisers arriving before 6:00 p.m. An effort was made by the 
club to include as many members who were non-boat owners as possible, 
thus insuring a record crowd at the club’s annual rendezvous and allowing 
the maximum number to enjoy a long distance race. Fred Stratton’s Tar 
Baby, Tony Hermann’s Gloriant and some of the other Milwaukee boats 
intended to race to the home port. A dance and reception was scheduled 
for Saturday night at the Milwaukee Y. C., followed by a special regatta 
Sunday afternoon. Monday was left free for boats to return home. 


+ + + 


The new sail area measurement rule passed by the executive committee 
of the Lake Michigan Y. A., on April 12th was protested in part or en- 
tirety by six of the 33 member clubs prior to the delegates’ meeting sched- 
uled for May 15th. At a boat owners’ meeting held at the Chicago Y. C., 
members filed a protest on the spinnaker boom limitation clause. Members 
0! the Racine Y. C., Milwaukee Y. C. and South Shore Y. C. of Milwaukee, 
entered the same objection. Members of the Columbia Y. C. protested the 
entire rule and notified secretaries of the Lake Michigan Y. A. and of each 
member club that the Michigan City Race would be sailed under the 1938 
rule. Also that Columbia would not enter major events conducted under 
the 1939 rule. It is hoped that the differences over the spinnaker pole and 
other clauses of the proposed rule will be ironed out before this item appears. 
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Makes boating Move Fun/ 
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SENSATIONAL NEW DEVICES 
SOLVE OLD PROBLEMS 
They give boating a new thrill and make it less expensive. 
The new SPEED MASTER is a speed indicator as modern as tomorrow's 
newspaper, accurate under all conditions, has wide spacing in the lower 
speed ranges and is built in 7 different speed ranges. Suitable for small sail- 
ing craft, auxiliaries, power cruisers, fast runabouts. Prices from $29.75. 


For power boats and auxiliaries, the MILE-O-METER flow meter will 
show your exact gas consumption, show you at what R:P.M. and from 
what brand of gas you get the most mileage and the adjustment of your 
motor for greatest efficiency. 















Write today for full details and prices 
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“YCLA,” built this Spring by Oxford Ship Yards, 
Inc., Oxford, Md., from design of F. C. Geiger, of 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Neuer 


such wide field of 


in an 8x binocular 







8x DELTAR 


The new Deltar model ex- 
emplifies Zeiss continued 
leadership in the making of 
fine binoculars — a Jeader- 
ship maintained since 1892, 
the year Zeiss manufac- 
tured the first prism binoculars. 

The Deltar gives a wider field of view than 
any 8x glass made — and 50% wider field of 
view than 7 power marine glasses. 

This extraordinary feature makes the Deltar 
especially valuable to yachtsmen, naval officers, 
captains of ocean liners, deep-sea fishermen, etc. 
With its high light transmitting power and sharp 
definition, the Deltar is an exceptional night glass. 

Rugged, moisture-proof, and precisely built to 
Zeiss standards of quality. 

See the Zeiss Deltar and the popular Zeiss 

Binoctar models at your dealer’s. 
Write for Booklet 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. CT-9-6 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 





aT Zeiss Ikon C 
AALS) FE ATHERWEIGHT Peasintite eyprivincrnn ii 


era. Stops fastest action at 
1/1250 sec. Takes pictures under 
most difficult conditions. Auto- 
matic range-finder focusing. 15 
interchangeable iss Lenses. 
Utmost versatility. 


Write for literature 


BINOCULARS 











SINGLE-HANDERS 


Sloops Yawls 
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YACHTING 


Quest, a Q boat formerly owned by Robert 8. Mueller, of Gibson Island, 
has been bought by a syndicate headed by Howard Baxter, of Grand 
Rapids. 

+ + + 

The latest addition to the Belmont Harbor fleet is Red Wing, Mrs. 

Thomas McClure’s gray and red dink. 


+ + + 


Fritz DuBrucgq, vice commodore of the M. & M. Y. C., announces that, 
following the Mackinac Race, yachtsmen from Escanaba will make 
Menominee the first port on a triangular cruising race, starting July 27th 
or 28th. They will continue in the third annual 100-mile race on July 29th 
and 30th, sponsored by the M. & M. Y. C. This attracted a sizable fleet 
last season and bids fair to become one of the popular fixtures. 


+ + + 


An active new unit was formed at the Chicago Y. C. last month to be 
known as the Women’s Committee, headed by Mrs. Victor C. Milliken. 
Its function will be to extend to new members and their families, and to 
visiting yachtsmen, the hospitality of the club. Other members are Mrs. 
Wells A. Lippincott, Mrs. Logan T. McMenemy, Mrs. Hollis Potter, 
Mrs. Walter J. McGuire, Mrs. Leland L. Karas, Mrs. Karl Nibecker, 
Mrs. E. E. Sheridan, Mrs. William Faurot and Mrs. William Goltra. 


+ + + 


Maine Yards Combine 


THE announcement of the merging of three of Portland’s important 

shipbuilding and marine repair yards promises to give that Maine city 
one of the largest and best equipped plants east of Boston. Boyd Donald- 
son, long identified with yachting interests in New York, associated with 
Richard Lyman, of Boston, and several others, have recently taken over 
the Portland Shipbuilding Co., the old Merchant Marine Railway and the 
Portland Yacht Service, all three having considerable water front property 
on Portland Harbor. 

The combining of these properties gives the new company facilities for 
handling expeditiously both commercial and yacht work. The physical 
resources of the company comprise a 1000 ton railway, two others of 400 
and 60 tons capacity each, and a smaller ways for handling small craft. 
There are also a machine shop, mill, paint shop, etc. Four steel buildings 
provide ample accommodation for inside yacht storage in addition to a 
large yard for outside storage. A basin with 150 feet of floats, and a gasoline 
and fuel oil dock will prove of great convenience to cruising yachts. At 
present the yards are busy with spring fitting out, repairs and overhaul. 

Yachtsmen will be glad to hear of the new set-up at this important port. 


+ + + 


Director Course Plotter 


THE Director, a new course plotter being distributed by Armstrong & 

Galbraith, replaces slipping and sliding parallel rules and the attendant 
checking and re-checking of courses. After setting the instrument for the 
variation, any meridian or parallel may be used as a reference point. No 
reference to compass roses is necessary. Both true and magnetic courses 
may be read. 

The plotter also measures distances and serves for obtaining and 
plotting bearings. 

+ + + 


New “Harbor Info-Gide” Books Published by Gulf 


W3#aAt harbor conditions in northern coastal waters have been changed 
since the big hurricane of last Fall? 

This question . . . in the minds of many boat owners who expect to 
make summer cruises . . . is fully answered in two new “Harbor Info- 
Gide”’ books which the Gulf Oil Corporation will have ready for mailing to 
yachtsmen early in June. Authentic information on present conditions is 
contained in the two new Gulf guide books which are companions to 
‘Harbors of the South,’’ a recent publication released at the opening of the 
Winter cruising season. 

Because of the large number of harbors in the area from Eastport, Me., to 
Norfolk, Va., the guide books appear in two volumes. Book I covers the 
area from Eastport, Maine, to Norfolk including Long Island Sound and 
inland waters. Book II covers the area from New York to Norfolk, Va. 
including the Chesapeake Bay area. 

The information contained in these books is complete and accurate and 
includes data on more than 100 ports. There are pictures of each Gulf 
Marine dealer location, docks, barges and service boats; charts of harbors 
showing lo¢ation of docks; notes on supply points; entertainment facilities 
in each town; fishing data; local repair facilities; depth of water, etc. 
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Comparing “H.O. 203” and “H.O. 214” 


(Continued from page 64) 


is the observed altitude. Fractions 
amounting to less than 44 minute 
of are are omitted for simplicity. 

The problem is the following: On 
June 25, 1938, D.R. position Lat. 
38° 10’ N, Long. 69° 50’ W. Green- 
wich Civil Time 14h03m46s. Ob- 
served altitude of sun 53° 06’. 
Height of eye 10 feet. To find the 
line of position. Here is how the 
work appears. 


H.O. 


June 25, 1938 


D.R. L.: 38° 10’ 


In both methods, tabulation is for 
whole degrees of latitude and dec- 
lination. Both methods resort to 
interpolation for minutes of dec- 
lination and in both the plotting 
is started from a point on the near- 
est parallel of latitude. 


Ponts oF DirrerENcE. H.O. 203 
tabulates hour angles corresponding 
to whole degrees of altitudes. H.O. 





203 
DB 23a°:24" 


G.C.T.: 14h03m46s h: 53°: 06’ 


Eq. T.: — 2m2I1s Corr. : 


+ 12’ 





G.A.T.: 14h01m25s h(corr.): 53°: 18’ 








(For D23°, t = 2h38m49s; h: 58°: 00’ 
corr. 2.8 X 24 = 67stobe G.H.A.: 2h01m25s 
added) Alt. Int. 18 miles toward 
For L = 38° 
and. h = 53° t: 2h39m56s Zi 101.5° 
r\: 4h41m21s 70° 20’ 
H.O. 214 
June 25, 1938 
G.C.T. 14h03m46s H 53°: 06’ 
Eq. time — 2m21s corr. -+ 15’ 
G.A.T. 14h01m25s additional corr. — 3’ 
G.H.A. 2h01m25s (H of E) 
G.H.A. (are) 30°: 21’ Ho 58°: 18’ 
Longitude 70°: 21’ 
LHA 40° 
Lat. 38° 
Dec. 23°: 24’N 
Alt. (from table) Ad Az 
Ad correction 53°: 02.5’ 54 101.5° 
(.54 X 6) — $3.2’ 
He 52°: 59.3’ 
Ho 53°: 18’ 
Alt. Int. 18.7’ miles toward 


Plotting the line of position on 
the chart of plotting sheet from 
these data is almost identical, in 
this problem, by the two methods. 
In one case, the plotting starts from 
longitude 70°:20’; in the other, 
from 70°:21’. In one, we move east 
18 miles along the azimuth; in the 
other, 18.7. The resulting lines of 
position are exactly parallel and 
only 3/10 of a mile apart. The two 
plots are shown side by side.* 

In conclusion, the points of iden- 
tity and the points of difference in 
these methods may be summarized. 


Points oF IpentTiTy. In _ both 
methods, the solution of the as- 
tronomical triangle is computed for 
many positions and the navigator 
is thus relieved of doing it at sea. 


* In the exposition of the method, 
preceding the tables in H.O. 203, a 
“oreliminary Sumner line” is shown 
tn the diagrams to illustrate the argu- 
ment. This line is not essential in the 
work of plotting and has therefore 
been omitted. 





214 tabulates altitudes correspond- 
ing to whole degrees of hour angle. 
H.O. 214 gives values for half de- 
grees, as well as whole degrees of 
declination. This makes the book 
more bulky but reduces the errors 
from interpolation in observations 
taken near noon. In neither case, 
however, are the tables well ap- 
plicable near noon. In H.O. 203, the 
tables for latitude and declination 
of same name are separate from 
those of contrary name (for the sun 
in winter). In H.O. 214, they are in 
alternation. Their separation offers 
certain conveniences. H.O. 214 is 
subdivided into six volumes for 
different latitude zones. H.O. 214 
is considerably more expensive. 

There is merit in the new method. 
Some will prefer it to the use of the 
Littlehales tables; some will prefer 
the latter, especially if accustomed 
to using them. But let no man sup- 
pose that H.O. 214 represents the 
first successful attempt to give the 
navigator a handy answer to his 
problem or forget the debt we owe 
to G. W. Littlehales. 














GOOSE 

Winner: Prince*of Wales 
Trophy, Bermuda, 1939 . 

Gold Cup, Oyster Bay, 1938 / 


Owner: George Nichols, Esq. 


Have you a copy of “The Care of Sails”, a helpful 
little booklet prepared by us? Free upon request. 


oF Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers Established 1790 


City Island, Mew Bork City, Tel. City Island 81012, 1013 


—Presenting those beauty mates 


BYMAR and her A-E-CO WINDLASS & HOIST 


INCE you demand beauty in a 
C yacht, why not demand beauty 
in your deck auxiliaries? A-E-CO 
windlasses and hoists are not only 
powerful and dependable but they 





also harmonize perfectly with a 
ship's lines. Insist on A-E-CO. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


bua AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA; 


5)4 H. P, A-E-CO BOAT HOIST 
for BYMAR—designed by 
Cox & Stevens, built by Defoe 
Boat & Motor Works. BYMAR 
alsohasaTypeT No.5 Windlass. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 
FILLS DENTS OR 4; 





Use PLASTIC WOOD to repair dented 
stems, splintered plank ends, loose bolts, etc. 
r It’s actual wood in putty form, that dries to 
a hard, waterproof, weatherproof wood. 


In filling dents or scratches with Plastic 
Wood, first scrape out the paint. Rough up 
the surface to be repaired to provide better 
adhesion. Then fill above the surface of the 












plank with Plastic Wood, and smooth it off. 
Get Plastic Wood at ship chandler, paint, 











SKS 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY — HARDENS INTO WOOD 








DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Vayu”, “Mo- 
neda”, “Amici II”, 
“Sirena”, “Sea Boots”, “Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, “Navigator”, “Mary 
Eleanor”, “TLritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, 
“Agawam”, “Bidgee”, “Florence” 
and “Moana II”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRAND CENTRALWICKER SHOP, Inc. 


217 EAST 42nd STREET Opposite Daily News Ni y.C. == MANUFACTURERS 







hardware, 10¢ stores. JAMA FE et 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. 


Illustration shows the 10-inch in- 
candescent with pilot house control. 


Catalog | — Incandescent 
Catalog A — Arc 
Catalog F — Floodlights 





THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
| 249 East Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 























INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT - 
Terrcshofff 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. - 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Herreshoft 
- g 


folder and color card upon request 

















YACHTING 


Some Thoughts on Cruising 


(Continued from page 51) 


In general, it’s a jolly good idea 
never to put yourself behind the 


eight ball unless you absolutely ~ 


have to. Don’t sail through a 
crowded harbor with such inatten- 
tion that you have to climb aboard 
another boat to avoid running 
down a swimmer. Under power, 
don’t attempt a landing at such 
speed that you’ll bash in the wharf 
if the reverse doesn’t take hold. 
Don’t cut a rocky point so fine 
that an unsuspected current. will 
set you aground. Don’t anchor so 
close to a breakwater that a shift 
of wind or tide will get you into 
trouble. Don’t expect a drawbridge 
to open exactly when you want to 


- pass through. 


Tight situations are a lot of 
fun if you work out of them all 
right but there’s little sense in in- 
viting them by careless seamanship. 
They’ll crop up anyway. Some 
years ago, when my wife and I 
were cruising among the Pearl 
Islands of Panama, we spent the 
night at an anchorage that seemed 
absolutely perfect. Although it 
was open to one quarter, there was 
shelter from the prevailing seasonal 
winds. The beach was sandy and 
curved, like that admirable one at 
Roque Island, Maine, although 
on a smaller and more intimate 
scale. There was another feature 
that I noticed at the time but 
hadn’t enough experience to give 
it its proper weight — we were the 
only boat in these seemingly ideal 
surroundings. 

The night passed quietly and in 
the morning when we turned out 
and looked around everything was 
still serene. We prepared breakfast 
and were just about to eat it when 
I glanced through a porthole and 
got the shock of my life. What I 
saw was the godawfullest squall 
approaching from our only exposed 
quarter. There was no time to set 
sail. There was barely time to start 
the motor, and if that hadn’t 
clicked off at the first turn of the 
flywheel it would have been just 
too bad. The squall hit us like a 
ton of brick, white water like a 
cloud of dust along its foot, rain 
driving horizontally ahead. 

By the time I got to.the anchor 
cable —and I don’t believe that 
mere than forty-five seconds had 
elapsed — we were dragging broad- 
side toward the beach, steep little 
waves breaking alongside and drench- 
ing my wife at the tiller and submerg- 
ing me on the bowsprit. On account 
of the extreme range of tides in 
those parts, we had anchored well 
off and that, plus the quickest kind 
of action, was what saved us. With 

the anchor aboard and the pro- 
peller finally giving us steerage 
way, we were only yards from the 
suddenly ‘formed breakers. Even 
then, it was touch and go whether 


we could weather a curving arm of 
the beach and gain shelter behind 
another island. We just made it. 

I learned three things from that 
unexpected experience. First, I was 
confirmed in my belief that it’s 
well to anchor a distance off, 
Next, it was driven in on me that 
in strange waters it is wise to get 
local information and advice. Fi- 
nally and most important, I realized 
that if a harbor that looks like a 
gem is unused by the natives there’s 
undoubtedly a damned good reason 
why they shun it. 

It is not my intention to suggest 
that in cruising one should always 
seek and follow the advice of native 
boatmen, for if you do that you 
will certainly take the bad with the 
good. I do offer as sound the pre- 
cept that in cruising you maintain 
an open and inquiring attitude of 
mind. Learn something from every 
little mishap that befalls you so 
you won’t blunder into the same set 
of circumstances again. Whenever 
it is possible, arrange an alternative 
course of action. Have an extra 
jib for use in case one blows out. 
Find out how your boat handles 
under her storm trysail in a mod- 
erate as well as a heavy breeze of 
wind. Be prepared to set a spinna- 
ker or a balloon jib quickly if you 
are becalmed with a surging sea 
setting you toward a danger. Don’t 
take chances until you have bal- 
anced all the probabilities. 

In less somber mood, I might also 
suggest that when cruising in tricky 
waters you do not discuss art, re- 
ligion, Topic A or any other subject 
that is likely to distract you from 
the matters in hand. Look astern 
frequently to impress on your mem- 
ory the lay of the land from the 
opposite direction. Who knows but 
that you’ll have to retrace your 
course under such disadvantageous 
circumstances that the recollection 
of one landmark will spell the dif- 
ference between hazard and safety? 
Get into the habit of snapping and 
jotting down bearings of prominent 
objects so that with the shutting in 
of fog you’ll know where they are. 

I foresee that if I continue much 
longer in this strain somebody will 
write me a snappy little letter to 
ask what fun I get out of cruising. 
So perhaps I’d better close by an- 
swering the question in advance. I 
enjoy steering a boat but, if any- 
body insists on taking her, I get @ 
kick out of lying around on deck 
doing nothing. I like piloting and 
navigating but, if somebody else 
wants the responsibility, he can have 
it. And I like sailing or motoring 
into new harbors or old ones; and 
starting the motor, and stopping it, 
and painting and varnishing, and 

meeting people and having a little 
drink together, and — Oh, I don’t 
know, I guess I like sailing. 


JI 
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~The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 71) 


Brown, ‘‘Chip” Tyson of Cornell, 
and Denny Remington of Navy, 
was enough to give the Mantolok- 
ing scow skipper individual high- 
point honors. He rolled up 137 
points — well over half the Tech 
total of 243. 

It was largely owing to this fine 
sailing that the names of Tech’s 
team are again inscribed on the 
Morss Trophy. However, Colie’s 
team mate, Commodore Herman 
Hanson, Jr., contributed a fair 
share to the triumph. 

Tech did not win without a strug- 
gle, for Princeton and Brown 
forced the pace throughout a series 
of 24 races sailed in light to mod- 
erate easterly airs. Princeton had 
two very capable dinghy skippers 
in Gardner Cox, of Vineyard Haven, 
and Bob Hart, of Mantoloking. 

During the first day’s racing, the' 
Orange and Black team alternated 
for the lead with Tech and the 
struggle continued even through 
the first eighteen races. Then, just 
after Cox had turned in one of his 
best feats by sailing through the 
fleet from last to seeond after a 
recall, the cerisistency of the M.I.T. 
team broke the hopes of Princeton. 


Brown was never quite the threat 
that Princeton proved, but the 
Providence collegians were a strong 
third throughout the regatta. 

Three teams battled hard for 
fourth place which finally went to 
Harvard which, after a slow start 
on the opening day, climbed up 
through the field on Sunday. 

Williams, which had been one 
of the teams favored to press 
Tech, was a disappointment de- 
spite flashes of fine sailing. The 
Midshipmen, -in their I.C.Y.R.A. 
début, made far and away the best 
showing of the four newcomers to 
Morss Trophy competition. 


FINAL TOTALS 


B, 


“a Pts. 
I.T. Nautical Association. .... 243 
Princeton Yacht Club........... 221 
Brown University Yacht Club. . .201 
Harvard Yacht Club...........179 
Williams Yacht Club........... 168 


Midshipmen’s Boat Club of 

United States Naval Academy. . 158 
Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club. . . 135 
University of Pennsylvania Y. C..120 
Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. ....118 
Dartmouth Corinthian Y.C. ....113 
Wilts YRent Cubs oo ea 104 
Trinity College Nautical Ass’n. .100 

LeonarpD M. Fow.Le 


America’s Oldest Vessel 


(Continued from page 37) 


There seemed a sardonic attach- 
ment between the Alma-Australia 
and crab crates, oysters and Chesa- 
peake region harvests. Again she 
became a ferry boat scuttling be- 
tween producers and markets. New 
types of Bay craft were conceived 
and built— some by design and 
many by accident or builder’s whim 
— but the old ship rode out squalls 
and calms and retained the speed 
that made matter-of-fact shoremen 
love the sight of her canvas spread 
to the winds and white billows rising 
from her bow. It might have been 
presumed, at times, that some pro- 
tecting ships’ god had her in tow. 
She was frequently rammed but al- 
Ways survived; a second hurricane 
took toll of her masts and rigging; 
while anchored in the little harbor 
at Smithville, Virginia, her skipper 
was murdered with a hatchet in the 
hands of a liquor-crazed mate. 

Then, in October, 1931, while ly- 
ing in the unprotected harbor at 
Queenstown, Maryland, a third gale 
came perilously near ending her 
tenacious career. The wind blew 
her high up on land and ludicrously 
deposited her in a watermelon patch, 
200 feet inshore. For months she 
was neglected; the problem of get- 
ting her back into the water baffled 
her owner. When a purchaser came 
along, he sold her for $300. A ditch 
was dug right up to her tired old 


frame and she was afloat once more. 
In a shipyard, where she was taken 
for much-needed repairs, a carpen- 
ter broke his ax on her teak keel. 
Chisels made little impression on 
her timbers. Under her floor boards, 
when they were lifted and the dirt 
cleared away, fifty flat bricks that 
had been used as ballast were found. 
They were a page from the past, for 
on them, stamped by their maker in 
England, were these figures: 1795. 

As I stood on an Annapolis dock 
and watched her come tearing into 
harbor like a capricious young colt, 
it seemed strange that in this day of 
streamlined craft and the dying day 
of sail, the Australia should retain 
her jauntiness and her air of mystery. 

Captain Phipps, her master, died 
last summer, skippering her almost 
to his dying day. And now the Aus- 
tralia is making ready for the sea 
again; three ambitious youths have 
plans that will take them to far 
places. Having ferreted through 
masses of musty records and watched 
the old hulk bob up again and again, 
one knows instinctively that her 
days on the Chesapeake are not 
ended. She’ll be going out again 
another day, poking her nose up 
tributary creeks and plowing through 
fleets of bugeyes and pungies and 
skipjacks, looking for cargo. It was 
hard work she was built for — not 
the admiring eyes of men. 











= THINGS ABOUT AN OWENS 


you wives will want to know .. . 


Your guests will envy you your trim galley ... well-lighted, com- 
pletely equipped, cross-ventilated and with headroom galore! Com- 
fortable inner-spring berths to sleep from four to six when you invite 
friends on a cruise. You'll be delighted with the surprising number of 
built-in lockers, placed conveniently throughout the boat. The great 
big, well-arranged “living room" cabin has all the refinements and 
appcintments of far more expensive yachts. And the sea-worthy 
Owens ‘30’ for 1939 has ‘‘finger-tip” controls that enable you to take 
her smoothly and steadily through any waters. Your husband may 
think he's buying an Owens for his own pleasure .. . but he'll be 
surprised to see how much you will enjoy it! 


SEND TODAY 


... Catalog| is yours for the 
asking. We'd be delight- 


ed to send you one free. 


YACHT COMPANY 


. DUNDALK 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Here She Is/ 


THE CAPE COD 
RHODES 18 


(Sponsored by J. A. B, Smith, Jr.) 


Only $550 


F.0.B. WAREHAM 


No obligation of course! 





L.O.A., 18’ 0”; L.W.L., 16’ 0’; Beam, 
6’ 3”; Draft; board up, 0’ 7’; Sail 
Area, 162 Sq. Ft. 





Full-length Philippine Mahogany planking; Everdur 
screws — wood plugged; steam-bent white oak 
frames; bronze hardware (Merriman). 


The Rhodes 18 is on display and available for 
demonstration at convenient locations on the 
Eastern Seaboard and the Great Lakes. 





Liberal trade-in allowance on used boats hy 


pite 
CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. : 


Manufacturers of ‘Cape Cod” Boats for More Than a Generation 
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now ONE rHrROTTLE 
CONTROLS 
TWIN ENGINES! 


pb secant through their carburetors, 
Synchro-Master keeps twin engines at exactly 
equal R.P.M Ends engine “beat” and “wow-wow.” Change 
from single to double throttle control at any speed. Change 





speed without “r bering” or g anything. Noth- 
ing to “remember” or reset. Fits all engines, all boats. Mod- 
erate price; money-back guarantee WRITE FOR LITERA- 
TURE. 


SYNCHRO-MASTER 


DEPT. 106 .... SENECA FALLS. NW. Y. 
























COMFORTABLE SEAWORTHY 


YACHT CHAIRS 





@ Ideal for cabin, deck, 
cockpit or bridge. Com- 
fortable. Convenient. Built 
of selected air-dried hard- 
wood and solid brass fit- 
tings. Fold compactly for 
easy stowage. Write for 
catalog of yacht, clubhouse 
and lawn furniture. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 


35Y — Mahoganitone fin- FURNITURE CO. 


ish. Brass fittings. Khaki 
cover, Rubber cushioned 1713 Packard Ave. 
feet. Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


35Y with chromium plated 
Folding Furniture 


Pilot Seat 
No. 138 


Mahoganitone finish. Cad- 
mium plated fittings. Rub- 
ber cushioned feet. 
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Watch Your Step, Sailor! 


(Continued from page 44) 


a rule that the outer stake be marked 
at night with a light. Floating gill 
nets may be set in Delaware Bay 
pretty nearly the year ’round and 
will probably be seen by sailors who 
travel the Bay and the Chesapeake- 
Delaware Canal. Outside, off the 
eastern Long Island shore between 
East Hampton and Montauk, drift- 
ing nets are also permitted between 
May Ist and June Ist. These are 
marked by large barrels. Generally, 
the floats marking gill nets may be 
distinguished by the way they line 
up. If two buoys are floating in a 
fairly straight line, better avoid not 
one but the pair. 

Fixed nets attached to piles or 
stakes do not represent as great a 
hazard to navigation as those of the 
drifting variety. The stakes can be 
seen at a distance in the daytime 
and many of the states require that 
a light be placed at the ends at 
night. Along the New Jersey coast, 
for instance, you will see a dotted 
line of lights marking the ends of 
the fish nets. 

Altogether, a reading of the laws 
shows a theoretical intent to keep 
the waters navigable. All broken 
stakes, which hardly show above 
the surface, are supposed to be re- 
moved promptly and, according to 
law, no traps may be placed near 
the mouth of harbors and in chan- 
nels where they may constitute a 
hazard to large craft. Small boats 
are expected to find their way 
through the openings between the 
nets. These openings may be any- 
thing from a mile wide, as they are 
off the Jersey coast, to 200 yards, 
as they are off Hatteras Inlet. 

During the closed seasons, when 
the nets are off, one can sail a course 
between the fish stakes. But to do 
this with safety—and without 
breaking the law — you need on 
board either a person with local 
knowledge or someone who has 
studied the regulations. In Barnegat 
Bay, for instance, no nets may be 
set during the sailing season (June 
to November) and in Great Egg 
Harbor and the other bays and 
thoroughfares of Cape May County, 
there is a closed season on trap 
fishing from June to September. 

Unless you know that the nets 
are off, you may be heading for a 
legal snarl as well as a snarled 
propeller if you try to pick your 
way through the stakes. Under their 
police powers, the states have set 
up a schedule of fines and penalties 
for willful or malicious tampering 
with nets. Whether the owner of 
a pleasure boat that runs into a net 
would legally be considered willful or 
malicious may become a question 
for a lawyer. 

It is not necessary, though, to 
steer wide of all stakes and piles. 
Some of them merely mark oyster 


grounds and you can sail right by 
them. The oyster stakes are usually 
spaced at a considerable distance 
apart, unlike the close line-up of 
the stakes for the fish nets. Fre- 
quently, a small tree or a bush tied 
on a stake is used to mark the 
boundary lines, with a cluster of 
stakes at the corners. Bush markers 
are used also by fishermen for chan- 
nels which they privately buoy. If 
you aren’t sure for which purpose 
the markers have been put down, 
and can’t make out from their 
position, better use the lead. In 
Virginia waters (if you remember 
this), you can distinguish the oyster 
stakes from fish traps by the fact 
that they have no metal marker or 
number on them. The fish stakes 
must be marked with large metal 
plates similar to those used for 
automobile licenses. 

Oyster beds are public property 
but many of the best of them are 
leased to individual fishermen or 
corporations and are farmed pri- 
vately under strict . government 
regulation. 

Along with all the legal regula- 
tions, the oyster growers get legal 
protection for their leased grounds. 
Part of the job of the state patrol 
boats is to see that ‘‘pirates”’ do not 
steal oysters from privately culti- 
vated beds and penalties are pro- 
vided also for acts which tend to 
“wilfully obstruct”? the growth of 
the fish. One of the acts for which a 
fine of $20.00 may be levied is 
tying up a boat to an oyster stake. 

The system under which the 
states issue licenses to fishermen 
for the location of their traps is 
similar to that controlling the regis- 
tering of harbor mooring buoys. 
Generally, it is a case of first come, 
first served. 

The desirability of particular 
spots depends on accessibility to a 
harbor (which probably explains 
the lobster traps just inside the 
breakwater at Point Judith), the 
habits of the fish and the character 
of the bottom. It is a good thing to 
remember, if you see a colony of 
lobster pots around the spot that 
you have selected for an anchorage, 
that the bottom is probably rocky. 
Lobsters like the rocks and it is on 
such bottom that the lobstermen 
put down their traps. The pots may 
be down in a depth of anything from 
three fathoms to fifty or sixty. If 
the warp from the pot to the buoy 
gets snarled in your propeller, you 
may find out whether the spot is @ 
deep or a shallow one. On all other 
occasions, use the lead. Don’t haul @ 
lobster pot to see how deep the 
water is or how many lobsters have 
been caught. For such an act, the 
lobsterman has recourse to the law 
and you may find yourself in @ 
legal snarl. 
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Jim Pearman and Bert Darrell, with the King Edward 
Vil Gold Cup which was won by “‘Achilles’’ 


Old and New Share Bermuda Honors 


(Continued from page 53) 


place to first at the weather mark. 
She had no difficulty widening her 
lead on the run home. Viking really 
can go down wind. 

Goose got second place by over- 
taking Djinn on the last leeward 
leg and Solenta came up to fourth 
place while Achilles was trying to 
get through Djinn. The other 
starters, Georg Vetlesen’s Vema 4 
and Whiton’s Star Wagon, were 
sixth and seventh, respectively. 

The next day, in a steady, mod- 
erate wind from the same quarter, 
Djinn outsailed the fleet to wind- 
ward but made the mistake of not 
staying between Goose and the next 
mark on the spinnaker run home 
and was beaten out of first place by 
a length when Goose jibed over, 
sharpened her sailing angle slightly 
and fairly flew the last 100 yards to 
the finish. Achilles was a good third 
with Star Wagon, Solenta and Vema 
strung out astern. Viking got a bad 
break and had to take a tow just 
before the race when a masthead 
diamond stay parted. 

The third race was the most ex- 


citing and spectacular of them all, 
being sailed in a fresh, squally 
southeaster that at times exceeded 
20 knots’ velocity. Star Wagon, 
obviously improved by the winter 
alterations in lead, lateral plane and 
mast position, ate up the heavy 
going and won despite a series of 
mishaps that dumped her from 
first to fifth place with the race half 
sailed. Achilles and Solenta finished 
in a dead heat for second place, 
then came Goose, Djinn, Vema and 
Viking. Vema used her odd-looking 
Annie Oakley mainsail, which has 
a double row of perforations along 
the luff to offset the effects of back- 
draft from the Genoa. 

Goose went into the last race with 
a three and a quarter-point margin 
over Djinn and left no doubt as to 
her right to the prize by beating 
Morgan out of first place as they 
turned on the wind the second time 
and pulling steadily away from him 
thereafter. Achilles clinched third 
place and the right to race Goose for 
the Gold Cup by passing Solenta 
on the final leg. 





Three of the men who sailed ‘‘Goose” in the Gold Cup match: 
Paul Hammond, George Nichols and Robert B. Meyer 
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We will include 
THIS USEFUL 
BOOKLET 


\ = FREE? 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR JUNE 


Until June 30 we will send you a FREE copy of our 
populer booklet, “How to Compensate Your Compass,” 
with each request for the 1939 W-C Catalog! 

Of course, the 25¢ charge just about covers mailing 
expenses. The Catalog brings you complete information 
about our entire line of Marine Hardware, including 
the 1939 gadgets (over 100 new items)! And it helps 
you to get just what you want from your dealer. 

The free booklet (really worth having!) gives you 
simple, practical instructions for compensating your 
compass. .. . By the way—this booklet will be mailed 
free upon request to anyone who has already sent for 
our 1939 Catalog. 


Wiatcox. CrirrenDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
1@ South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 















AMERICA’S 
MOST OUTSTANDING 
SEA SKIFF 


HUBERT S. JOHNSON BOAT & ENGINE WORKS 
BAY HEAD NEW JERSEY 




















Exclusive twin 


ALY) 


twin to 33% lbs.! Power increased 
to 5.0 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. 
at 4000r.p.m.! All sinew—no“fat”! 
$109.50. Deluxe model with Read 
Pull Starter $129.50.(Shown vasa 
Also see the new Miracle Motor, 
only 21% lbs., bantam edition of 


he above. Only $79.50! 
Other saaale Apis as $4950 


Goose, on top all the way, beat 
Achilles nearly two minutes in their 


breeze was up around eleven miles 
an hour and the race was more of a 
contest. Goose got the better start, 
held this advantage and turned for 
the second round in the weather 
berth. About half way up the thrash 
to windward in a somewhat fresher 
breeze, Achilles found that she could 


YACHTING 


For the rubber match, the wind 
was really howling and under these 


aluminum cylin- first match in moderately light go- conditions the venerable Achitles 
der block reduces the weight of ing. For the second brush, the simply sailed away from Goose and 
Johnson’s famous all-pu ag Ss ay 


‘ beat her a bit over two minutes. 


The summaries: 


PRINCE OF WALES CUP 
Yacht and owner Places Points 
Goose, George Nichols 2141 23% 
Djinn, H.S. Morgan 3252 19 
Achilles, Bert Darrell 5323 17 
Solenta, E. & K. Trim- 


; ein oem diet seein not sail through Goose, so Darrell Poss HF 4524 15 
a HANDY -Nich- Star Wagon, H. F. 
JOHNSON HAS “ALL THREE” “REE meer etl began a series of short tacks. Nich ob 7415 By 
4. Perfected Alternate Firing— NEW! Sizes, specifications ols covered each one for a while and Viking, Lewis Miller 1x76 11% 
See c= ee then eventually let Achilles gooffby — Vema ’, ot Velde ’ 
2. Quist. Built-in Underwater tengo gece herself without following. soa 6667 6 






{ 3. Reverse! With 360° Steering! ’ Reed, Wout wu. 





THE NON-MECHANICAL TUNE-UP FOR 
) ALL MARINE AND AUTO ENGINES 


m@ ~Removes carbon—frees sticky valves. Corrects 


“bucking’— power loss—hard starting and 
“missing” caused by gum. Eliminates carbon 
“ping”. Unnecessary to tear 
down motor—simply pour 
* in crank case. 
— » Write for FREE BOOKLET 
a “POWER TUNES YOUR MOTOR” 


“R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP., Samm‘ez 2:2: 











THE NEW 
KELVIN-WHITE OBSERVER COMPASS 


is the quickest, simplest, accurate instru- 
ment for obtaining your 
position from shore bear- 


gives strength of wind at a 
glance. Nautical-mile read- 
ings, $50. Statute-mile, $55. 


BLUDWORTH DIRECTION 
FINDERS 





RADIO PHONE AND DIREC. 
TION-FINDER INSTALLATIONS 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston, Mass. 38 Water St., New York 

















This Year, Rig Up for 





Goose caught a header, Achilles 
picked up a luffing puff and before 


TEAM RACES 


you knew it their positions were peti ‘ : —_ 
reversed. Once on top of Goose,  @ooe¢ (US) 34 > 
Achilles kept her there and went on —_Solenta (B) 26 6 
to win by a little more than two Viking (B) 53 6 
lengths and thus square the series. Star Wagon (US) 65 3 


The Littlest One 


(Continued from page 41) 


farther out in the bay. A letter 
from Bryant last fall reported that 
his last sight of the big fellows was 
on the 27th of October, just before 
a big storm swept down on them 
from the north. And, during this 
time, an angler could fish safely and 
inexpensively from a dory without 
danger of being towed into rough 
water. 

Bryant’s knowledge of the habits 
of the tuna seemed endless and his 
stories of them and their capture 
are many. One of them is the story 
of a friend of his who witnessed the 
occurrence back in the days when 
he first started harpooning the fish. 
Bryant had three new kegs and good 


had been able to get only two of them 
in before darkness fell. The next 
morning, his friend had gone out to 
jig a few cod, taking a position near 
the wharf. He noticed the keg mov- 
ing slowly along the surface near 
him and recognized it. Not so 
another fisherman who came out 
later. At that time, the tuna ap- 
parently was resting or swimming 
slowly in a small circle for the keg 
had no motion. The newcomer 


filled with flying rope that straight- 
ened out only a second before the 
keg itself went overboard and took 
one of the thwarts along with it. 

On another occasion, he ran up to 
the head of the Western Arm to look 
for tuna and was surprised to see a 
friend who lived there coming out 
of the woods with his horse dragging 
a load. He was even more surprised 
to find that the load was a great 
tuna that was so big the horse had 
all he could do to drag it. The ex- 
planation was that the killer whales 
had come in and driven the tuna up 
into the river at high tide and he 
and a friend had gone out and killed 
three of them with an axe. Now he 


ings $45 long lines attaching them to the was bringing them home, one at a 
Th Kel sn-White Al darts. He’d been out the night be- time. Many tuna are driven ashore 
” “Wukeaminar esas fore and had struck three fish but every summer in various parts of 


Newfoundland by these killer whales. 

In the six days that followed our 
arrival, conditions were so bad that 
Bryant admitted he couldn’t have 
harpooned a tuna if he’d been try- 
ing to but the seventh day looked 
like a good one from the start. The 
fog of early morning lifted quietly 
on the 23rd of July and the sun 
came through to find the whole 
expanse of the bay as calm as a 
mirror. We drifted, with our lines 
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° rowed over to the keg, picked it up _ over, at the mouth of the Southeast 
NY=Ye) -A n g I in g S U a Cc ESS I and remarked on the fine little bar- from daylight on without a strike or 4 
RTT EC Warm Geant Gee of te rel he’d found. Then he commented _ a sign of a break in the surface neat sail 
“y Daily News, New York City, ack wis dae on the quality of the line and its us. About eleven o’clock, we spotted tan 
pte yin bing hg — ona | newness as he started hauling it a patch of dancing water that moved in 

way, Mr. Hollis followed the popular trend in | into the boat and coiling it carefully across from one shore to the other. 
successful big-game sea angling. Rig up with in the bottom. The first man said We followed at a distance until the V 
rte Pema Criginal Cuttyhunk; | nothing. With about ten fathoms ripples became more pronounced. 8 
a standstill! Best obtainable ‘Macs, teed and of line in the bottom of the dory, Soon they lifted into the typical , 
— _ Say soe wet the rope brought up hard against tuna wake, punctuated at times by a 

Aildece noid beauties. ee the tuna and he decided to move little crests of white that curled 
your dealer. For free on to a new location. The man who forward when the big fish swam Cs 
stscitiecitesdisneatas had just been commenting on his close to the top and by the fins and | 
ASHAWAY LINE & good fortune found himself flat tails as they reached up into the aif. Uni 
TWINE MFG. CO. on his back in the dory shouting: I coiled the line on the deck and CA! 
Box 916 § Ashaway, R. |. “The devil’s got hold of the end of | prepared to throw a bait to them FO) 
it!” while the air above him was as Bryant circled ahead to bring the cod 
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Established 1870 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINTS 





BOTTOM PAINTS — FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 
DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 


FLAT, GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


thet retain their whiteness — successfully 
poy ot ea action of marsh gases, salt spray 
and oils and greases. 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 














Casey 36’ Auxiliary 
7 Cutter 











In our 1939 cutters, we have followed the 
modern trend of stepping masts farther 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors in driving to windward and 
in reaching. 


Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 


We have one of the largest storage and 
service yards on the coast. Our large 
crew of skilled workmen and our ways 
which can handle up to 500 tons are 
always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


Lr ee ee 








boat directly in their path and let 
them approach us as we rested there, 
motionless, the motor dead. The 
first attempt to bait them failed 
because we still had some headway 
when they reached us and they 
sheered away, refusing to come to 
the baits. They sank from sight and 
we waited for them to show up. 

When they did, they were work- 
ing along the shore half a mile away. 
Bryant’s unerring ability placed us 
at a spot farther down where they 
were due to cut across a little 
tongue of water that cut into the 
shore. We were there several min- 
utes before they came along and we 
waited, in an agony of suspense, 
until they reached a point sixty 
feet off our beam. I threw the 
mackerel bait and immediately the 
water beneath it was dark with 
milling tuna. The system I’d 
worked out at St. Ann’s Harbor the 
previous year worked again. One of 
them had the bait and I struck him, 
with the line in my hand. Then, 
when his first surge had picked up 
the remains of the coil on the deck 
and the line was running off the reel 
in his first dash, I hopped down to 
the cockpit from the vantage point 
of the forward deck and settled 
myself in the swivel chair to get 
down to business. 

The task of playing a big fish is 
ordinarily enough to keep one man 
busy but on top of that activity 
I had to give directions to Bryant 
for handling the boat and instruc- 
tions to my cameraman, as well, on 
the action to take and the positions 
to take it from. It was a busy hour 
and ten minutes before the fish 
showed up alongside and during 
that time I had a few anxious mo- 
ments. Once he tried to sound in 
water that Bryant informed me, 
after a quick look at the chart, was 
125 fathoms deep. Again, a mixup 
in the maneuvers brought the line 
under the boat and we coasted over 
it slowly with a host of prayers 
that the keel would be smooth. It 
was, fortunately. 

The 39-thread line and 23-ounce 
tip did the trick, though, and soon 
the tailer slid up over the tuna’s 
tail from behind and, once in its 
grip, he was ours. But the end of 
that fight was an awful let-down. 
We found ourselves looking down, 
not at a record fish or near record 
fish but at a 470-pounder that had 
somehow sneaked into the bay and 
beat the others to the bait. 

We towed him over to the village 
of Lomond, at the head of the bay, 
and weighed him on the lumber 
company scales. The old timers 
came down to look him over and 
almost invariably they drew Bryant 
aside after congratulating us to 
whisper to him that he was the 
“littlest one” they’d ever seen. 

Conditions became unfavorable 
again and several days passed with- 
out our sighting a fish or having a 
strike on the drifted or trolled baits. 
Killer whales came into the bay 


twice and that may have been the | 


factor that brought on the scarcity 
of tuna for the fish live in mortal 
fear of these whales. I believe it is 
this fear, coupled with the natural 
wariness of any open water fish 
when he’s cooped up in a small area, 
that makes these tuna so boat shy. 
Five days later, I left for another 





part of the island without having | 


had another strike. 

The last days of August brought 
me back to Bonne Bay again and 
one morning we sighted two fins 
and tails working leisurely along the 
shore. We were fortunate in having 
fresh mackerel as the ice supply for 
the year had given out and keeping 
bait was a problem. We forelayed 
the tuna and watched them ap- 
proach. So did the entire population 
of Lomond who came out to see the 
fun. Bryant commented on the fact 
that the two fish that were showing 
were as big as any he’d seen in years. 
Their whole lengths were in plain 
view in the crystal clear water. 

The bait went out and the near- 
est of these mighty fish took it with 
a swift surge and swept on. The 
hook stung him and he thrashed on 
the surface momentarily before he 
slid clear of the water, sloshed in 
again with a tremendous swoosh 
and swung around the stern of the 
boat before starting away. I hopped 
down into the cockpit and stood 
there holding the rod and letting the 
line run off easily to allow the fish 
to get some distance away from the 
boat before getting into the swivel 
chair. I thanked my lucky stars 
that none of the many things that 
would have spelled disaster had 
occurred. The line had gone out 
smoothly in the throw without any 
tangle or knot. The fish had been 
well hooked and he was rapidly 
getting away from the boat to a 
point where we could start up and 
follow him. The line was clear and 
going away and in another half 
minute I’d be in the swivel chair 
and then it would only be a matter 
of time and careful playing until 
that record breaking baby would be 
ours — except that just then the 
line went slack and I reeled in to 
find the doubled line cut neatly 
at the swivel where his buddy had 
swum along behind him and taken 
a nip at it. It was a heartbreaking 
moment for all of us. 

1939 brings another season and 
finds me believing more firmly than 
ever that Newfoundland has the 
biggest run of tuna in the North 
Atlantic. Bryant writes me that 
Norm Parsons is building a new 
boat for tuna fishing and that he 
himself has a sure fire plan for 
putting the bait to the fish without 
alarming them. I’ve dug up a cou- 
ple of pretty good ideas myself to 
add to the drift fishing, live bait 
fishing, kite trolling and _ bait 
catapulting that we tried last year. 


And please, kind fates,’ give us a . 


couple of barrels of mackerel a day 
for chum. 
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DEPENDABLE 
TENDER 


for motor or sail 














@ An Old Town Dinghy is de- 
signed to take a load and built 
to take a beating. Braced for an 
outboard. Can be sailed. It gives 
years of carefree service. 


The Old Town Dink is cov- 
ered with tough canvas for pro- 
tection against water and sun. 
It never swells, shrinks or 
cracks. You never have to caulk 
it. Always ready for the water. 
FREE CATALOG. shows Old Town 
Dinghies for every purpose. Also 
Canoes, Outboard Boats, Rowboats. 


Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
556 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








from a 


YACHTSMAN 


to a 


A traditional wedding gift in 
yachting groups is a Chelsea Clock 
— made so well that in more than 
50 years’ service at sea no Chelsea 
has ever worn out. The Vanderbilt, 
634” high, $85. Write for circular 
showing 33 Chelsea models. Chel- 
sea Clock Company, 686 Everett 
Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 











THIS SMART GREBE IN 3 POPULAR SIZE 
Se ae : Featuring two double state- 
46' — 48’ — 50’ siscia’ Neuse ik house, 
_ built in shower, many other 
features. Send for comple 
deta ile and literature. 






















» ye |i Other Models _ 
Up to 100 ft. 


8 


HENRY C. GREBE & C0. INC. 


3250 Wowie Wasrhtinaw tlwe., Chicago, GEC. 













CLINKER-BUILT by LYMAN 


When you buy a 1939 LYMAN, your guarantee of perfection is the experi- 
ence we have gained in sixty-four years of specialized Clinker construction 


Outboard models in 11-13 and 15-ft. sizes... 61... eee ee eee Priced from $155.00 
Inboard models in 17-18-20-21 and 24-ft. sizes. .............0.0e ese Priced from $1075.00 
ae een ND Ci cc ols os oe neue bapees 6 oo senetdeebnewe es Oe $298.00 


See your dealer or write for catalogue 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS + 1550 First Street + Sandusky, Ohio 














INDIKATOR 


YVASCRISMEN, Hunters, Fishermen and all other sportsmen will want this 

amazing new, precision-built, corrosion resistant instrument and compass 

now available for the first time at little cost. 

Helps yachtsmen to gauge sailing and racing conditions more: accurately — 

checks close-haul, sail carriage, reefing; times come-about, etc. 

sempenetts for Hunters to show up-wind line to quarry; to Fishermen in 

casting. 

Diametric Reference line inscribed on compass glass permits use as hand pelorus. 

Attractive Bakelite case with cover protects instrument — contains water- 

oa compartment for matches, licenses, money, etc. Non-breakable glass covered 
ials. 

Overall size 31%"’ x 1-9/16". Model A indicates 5 to 30 m.p.h. Model 

B, 10 to 60 m.p.h. State model wanted. 5-day free trial Money Back 

Guarantee. Rugged case with belt strap $1.00 extra. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


$ 4:95 














YACHTING 


The Motor Boat Laws and Safety 


(Continued from page 57) 


at once if there is the slightest indi- 
cation of a leak. 


3. See that every carburetor is 
equipped with an efficient flame 
arrester, backfire trap or similar 
device. 


4, Have a drip pan, screened with 
fine mesh wire gauze, under each 
carburetor and so placed that every 
drop of gasoline which may escape 
will be caught. Empty this pan fre- 
quently. The gasoline which escapes 
from the carburetor into the pan 
should be the only gasoline inside 
the boat except that in the tank 
and pipe lines. 


5. See that the bilges are well 
ventilated. Gasoline vapors are 
heavy, sinking to the bilge at once; 
they also are highly inflammable 
and explosive when present in air 
in even small quantities. They will 
remain in the bilge indefinitely, 
unless removed by proper ventila- 
tion, and present a serious hazard 
since a spark of fire of any kind may 
ignite them. 


6. If, in spite of all precautions, 
gasoline does get in your boat, 
extinguish all fires immediately, 


permit no smoking and do not at- 
tempt to start the engine until all 
of the-gasoline has been removed. 
If gasoline gets into the bilge, dry 
the latter at once and wash it out 
thoroughly; under no circumstances 
should any fire be permitted on 
board or any smoking allowed at 
any time while tanks are being 
filled or when any odor of gasoline 
is noticeable. 

Compliance with these sugges- 
tions will entail little expense and 
largely prevent any possibility of 
fire. If you don’t believe that this 
is so, the Bureau will furnish you 
abundant proof that by far the 
largest number of fires on boats are 
caused, directly or indirectly, by 
carelessness and negligence in han- 
dling gasoline that the recommended 
practices will eliminate. 

It goes without saying that every 
operator of a motor boat should be 
familiar with the United States 
Pilot Rules. No one would try to 
drive an automobile without first 
learning the fundamental rules. The 
same should be the case in the op- 
eration of a power boat, even if the 
federal law does not require that 
the rules of the road be actually 
memorized. 


Your Choice of an Outboard 


(Continued from page 49) 


is that a motor of one to four horse 
power is plenty and is at the same 
time small, compact and easily 
stowed. Even the Viking, a 24-foot, 
heavy, keel, cabin cruising boat, 
uses only 41% horse power and steps 
along smartly, too. There is the 
problem of mounting the motor, 
of course; on high transoms, some 
sort of bracket must be used, either 
home made or a commercial prod- 
uct, so that the lower end of the 
motor is submerged enough for 
maximum efficiency. On most small 


boats, though, a section of the after 
deck can be cut out in the form of 
a small hatch and the motor hung 
directly on the transom. 

In the last two or three years, 
there has been a definite trend to- 
ward smaller and smaller motors 
until this year one of the large 
manufacturers has brought out an 
814-pounder developing a_ half 
horse power and selling at an amaz- 
ingly low price. Motors of this size, 
of course, are extremely limited in 
usefulness although for the man 





For youngsters, a light, easily handled motor of moderate power will give 
good speeds in a boat of this type 
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Qe | om 
The Ritehie 
Globe Underlit 


for 


TRUE 





NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
| card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















RODRIG 


SOLID “seci* STAYS 


Streamlined — Round — Square 
FOR RACING and CRUISING YACHTS 


ECONOMICAL — PERMANENT 


Available for all types of craft from 
a Comet upwards 


— LOW PRICES — 


Comet.........$ 35 

MRE caccssccskn Oe 

6 metre........ 170 

8 metre...cecse 225 
less tangs 














— Outstanding Advantages — 

. The rigidity makes constant adjustment of 
stays unnecessary. 

. Mast remains rigid; utmost efficiency of 
sails is assur 

- No_ splices. No turnbuckles, except on 
smallest of boats. 

. Wind resistance approximately 1% that of 
cable of same strength. 
. Modern and attractive in appearance. 

6. Adds immeasurably to the ap ance of 

any sail or power yacht of modern design. 
7. Economical — See prices listed. 


_ 


- -» - BN 


ROD RIG also available for headstays and 
permanent backstays. 


Made of finest quality aircraft stainless steel. 
We also build streamlined spreaders. 


Write for Data Sheet, giving us rigging 
dimensions. 
* 


Marine Department 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








who gets out on the water infre- 
quently and who does not care to 
invest a considerable sum in a mo- 
tor, requiring only that it give him 
at least the speed he could attain 
with a pair of oars, one of these 
midgets should fill the bill nicely. 
Relatively, the quality of this 
model is as high as that of the larger 
sizes. 

Which brings-us to a considera- 
tion which is given far too little 
thought — that matter of quality. 
While it is true that we all like to 
get as much as we possibly can for 
our money, it is also true that, in a 
highly competitive field such as 
outboard manufacture and sale, 
seldom does a so-called “bargain” 
prove to be exactly that. For in- 
stance, several motors of approxi- 
mately the same size and power 
will sell at prices covering quite a 
wide range. The difference lies in 
quality of materials and in the 
addition of desirable features to the 
higher priced motor. 

In the marine field it is doubly 
true that one gets only what he 
pays for, which involves a decision 
as to whether to buy for use over a 
maximum of two or three years, 


which is the life of the cheap 
product, or for the long pull, which 
is almost indefinite if the motor 
receives proper attention. In addi- 
tion, it must be taken into account 
that the higher priced rotor will 
be as reliable as any other engine 
of modern design, with freedom 
from constant minor troubles. The 
odds are all in favor of the quality 
product; after all, the slight, addi- 
tional cost is well compensated for 
by longer life and the addition of 
features not found in the cheap 
product. And, too, any extra cost 
is amortized over the longer life of 
the more expensive motor to the 
point where it might add up to only 
two or three dollars a year more. 

But, in any event, no matter for 
what purpose you need a small 
portable power plant, you will find 
that the modern outboard fills the 
bill excellently. Not all of us are 
planning a trip to Africa or the 
Arctic but the fact that the experts 
who do plan such expeditions and 
carry them out rely more.and more 
on outboard motors for their pro- 
pulsion needs proves that such 
motors can and do provide satisfac- 
tion in everyday service. 


Choosing the Youngster’s First Boat 


(Continued from page 59) 


Some of them have eliminated hal- 
liards entirely, substituting a trick 
fitting by means of which the gaff 
and the sail are merely hooked to 
the head of the mast by hand. There 
are no blocks and no traveller for 
the mainsheet. They won’t work to 
windward particularly well but they 
are fine for playing about in well 
protected waters and can teach a 
youngster or two the fundamentals 
of trimming sails, weight distribu- 
tion, handling a tiller and, most im- 
portant of all, the joy of sailing their 
own little boat. They won’t get 
much of the “‘feel”’ of a well bal- 
anced boat in so small a craft but 
they will gain confidence which will 
enable them to step into their next 
boat, make sail, and go right to it. 

At about ten years of age, the 
average youngster should have de- 
veloped strength and judgment 
enough to be permitted outside the 
anchorage limits of the local fleet. 
He’s ready for a boat that acts and 
feels like one of the larger racing 
classes; that reaches, runs and slices 
out to windward. He’ll imagine he’s 
at the wheel of a cup defender or, at 
least, the tiller of a Star campaign- 
ing in foreign waters and, in order 
that his yearnings be satisfied, the 
boat should be one which, when 
strapped down hard for a beat to 
windward, reacts immediately to 
every little puff and flaw. 

The most important thing for the 
youngster to learn is that intangible 
something called the ‘‘feel of a 


boat” or ‘“‘sailing sense.’”? The 
younger he is, the easier it will come 
to him; without it, he’ll never be a 
real sailor. It is hard to describe this 
faculty in words but the experienced 
skipper senses it by sight, sound and 
touch. He perceives the angle of the 
wind from his telltales or masthead 
pennant, the ripples on the water 
and the luffs of his sails. He hears 
the frequency of the slap, slap, slap 
of the waves on his lee bow. But the 
sense of touch is most important of 
all. With his eyes closed and his ears 
plugged, he can still work his boat 
to windward by “feeling” the vary- 
ing angle of heel, the wind on his 
cheek, and — most important of all 
— “feeling” the balance of his boat 
through the tiller. In fact, a real 
skipper becomes so much a part of 
his boat that his very body aches if 
there’s a stranger at the tiller failing 
to get the most out of her. 

Once a youngster has acquired 
that “feel’’ or “sense,” letting the 
boat up just enough to nurse all 
there is out of a puff and then lay- 
ing off again without a luff becomes 
a subconscious reaction; no matter 
how big and powerful a boat he 
may eventually sail, it will make 
him a part of her. It will win more 
races than all the tactics and theory 
ever developed. Some never achieve 
it but those who do don’t get it from 
a book or a magazine article; a boat 
teaches them, and their first boat 
has a tremendous influence on how 
much of it they get. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechaen Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht. Sailmakers. for: the last 45 years 














OUTFITTING 
for 1939 
A Complete Service for 


the Yacht 


Mid-summer painting and refitting. While 
cruising this summer, use our float stage 


and basin when in New Bedford Harbor. 
MODERN MARINE 
STORAGE — 1939-1940 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 























Set Your Course for 


OAK BLUFFS 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 


Two beautiful, sheltered 
harbors, well policed and 
with public buoys 
available, splendid hotels and restaurants, 
brokerage offices with tickers, theatres, 
magnificent beaches, excellent fishing for fresh and 
salt water gamesters — from trout to tuna — and 
facilities for every recreational activity in 
‘one hundred square miles of perfect vacationland.”’ 


For Detailed Information Write to 


SECRETARY, BOARD OF SELECTMEN, Dept. C 
Town of Oak Bluffs Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
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YOU VISIT AMERICA'S foremost VA 




















@ Tennis Courts 
@ Bathing Beach 
@ Bridle Paths 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


MANSION HOUSE 
RICCAR INN 


‘, iy 


@ Fishing, Shooting 


@ Therapeutic Baths 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


POLAND SPRING, MAINE 


For Reservations: Poland Spring Co., 551 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. Y, VAnderbilt 6-0393 


THOSE ANNOYING CABIN LEAKS 


can be eliminated by setting 
quarter-round molding in Ferdico 
Seamseal Seam Filler where cabin 
joins deck. Small seams may be 
treated by running Jeffery’s C 
Quality Liquid Marine Glue di- 
rectly into the seam. A third 
method is to set in Ferdico Can- 
vas Cement a strip of canvas laid 
equally on deck and against the 
upright side of the cabin. 


Ferdinand £ Co_Inc. 


e 
599 Albany Street Boston.Mass, 














The “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled 4-cycle engine 


The “CONDOR” [{ 
Weare proud to introduce f 
the new CONDOR, an } 
18 ft. One-Design sailboat } 
designed by A. M. Deer- 

ing, N.A. Sleek, graceful, f 


$195.00 


A practical yacht tender, an 
ideal fishing boat — a perfect 
family utility. Economical to 
buy — economical to operate. 


Runs 50 to 60 miles on a gallon + G \ erfectly balanced and ¥ 


‘ast — the Dunphy Con- 

dor is easy to handle and 

thrilling to sail. As a day 

sailer it will accommodate 

eight persons, safely and 
comfortably. As a Class 
One Design racer, we ¥ 
know of no round bilge 

\ boat which can equal § 

A its ability on all points 

J of sailing. 


me foectir is. 


of gasoline. Speed, one to eight 
m.p.h. Sturdily built for safety 
and long life. 1 h.p. air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle en- 
gine, 2 h.p. optional. Starts 
easily, requires no battery or 
f water connections and cannot 
2) overheat. Neutral, forward and 
reverse equipment. Itis almost 
impossible to believe that such 
a complete inboard motor boat 
can be had at so low a price! 











In any case, the first boat should 
be a good one, properly designed; 
she should be a boat which is well 
balanced under all conditions, should 
never have a lee helm and, even in a 
hard breeze, just enough weather 
helm to keep her climbing out to 
windward all the time and to give 
the helmsman something to hold 
against. The actions and responses 
of the small centerboard boat are 
simple; luff her up and she loses way 
quickly; knock her off and she gains 
headway but heels over sharply. 
Trim the sheet, shift the weight of 
skipper and crew or lift the center- 
board and there is an immediate 
and pronounced reaction. The 
young sailor must learn what to do 
to counteract each of these condi- 
tions and a small centerboarder all 
but shouts out when it must be 
done. For that reason, most author- 
ities consider a well designed, well- 
balanced centerboarder the best 
teacher. Her responses are so defi- 
nite and immediate that a youngster 
soon learns to anticipate them. 
Then he is beginning to feel his boat. 

Many a good skipper, however, 
learned to sail in a keel boat, at- 
tuning his tiller hand to her more 
cushioned responses. Ballast puts a 
damper on the various reactions. It 
permits her to carry her way after a 
retarding influence has already been 
exerted. It slows her acceleration 
after a fault has been corrected. It 
dulls the boat’s ability to transmit 
both her painful protests and her 
willing responses to her eager 
skipper. The same actions and re- 
actions are there but they are not 
nearly as pronounced as in the 
centerboarder. It requires a keener 
sense of touch and “‘feel of the boat’’ 
to get the most out of a keel boat 
and, therefore, it is more difficult 
for the beginner to get the hang of 
it. He can sit with an iron hand on 
the tiller and the boat will stay on 
her feet and keep moving — but 
not at her best. On the other hand, 
once the young skipper does get the 
“feel” of a keel boat he is that 
much farther ahead. It’s like learn- 
ing to read with a fourth grade 
reader instead of through the one- 
syllable words of a primer. 

There is the question of rig. The 
cat boat is simple and elementary 
and, although many small cat-rigged 
boats do not balance as well as 
sloop rigs, there’s no need to compli- 
cate the matter at first’ by having 
two sails to be trimmed. With both 
jib and mainsail to handle, one may 
be trimmed correctly and the other 
be entirely wrong without the fact 
being apparent to the inexperienced 
skipper. After the ground work is 
over should be time enough for a 
young skipper to study the impor- 
tant relationship of the two sails. 

In any case, the rig should be 
simple and the mast stayed well 
enough so that the youngster can 
spend his time sailing rather than in 
tinkering and. making repairs. As 
one sage designer recently put it, 
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“‘don’t try to rig a small boat like a 
Twelve-Metre.”’ 

There are so many hundreds of 
different small boats all over the 
country, and design (even in a smal! 
boat) is such a complicated matter, 
that it is impossible to classify them 
even in broad general groups. Wide 
beam makes for stability but it also 
reduces the speed of a boat, espe- 
cially to windward. Who can say 
whether any specific design has too 
much or too little beam until he has 
sailed one of the boats? The same is 
true of the dozens of other factors 
which make up a boat. 

Sail area is another important 
factor. You can’t tell from the 
length of a boat alone whether a 
given sail area is excessive, moder- 
ate or small. In any case, however, 
beginners should not be sent out in 
boats with an excessive amount of 
sail. They are harder to handle and 
get into trouble first when it begins 
to breeze up. Only in light airs are 
they better teachers. 

Size is not particularly impor- 
tant, though much depends on the 
average wind conditions the boat 
will be subject to. It’s nice to have a 
boat small enough for the youngster 
to handle alone. Without a com- 
panion, there are fewer distractions 
and a much better chance to soak 
up what the boat is gently rubbing 
in. 

The principal advantages of a 
centerboarder are: (1) She won’t 
sink. (2) If you don’t sail the boat 
fairly well, she won’t go at all. (8) 
She is shoal draft, which means she 
can come alongside the dock at any 
tide and can be beached easily. The 
advantages of a small keel boat are: 
(1) She does not turn over easily. 
(2) She is a better, faster boat in a 
seaway. (3) She is the type of boat 
most people will eventually sail. 

Racing teaches the fine points of 
sailing and teaches them rapidly 
and thoroughly. Unless there is 
something vitally wrong with the 
boats, the local small racing class, 
whatever it may be, is an excellent 
medium for the youngsters’ sailing 
experience. In nine cases out of ten, 
if they take to it at all, they’ll want 
to race and there’s nothing more 
disheartening than being an out- 
sider with a boat that doesn’t quite 
fit. If there is no suitable class, it 
will be well worth while for the dads 
to get together and talk over the 
pros and cons of several boats and 
at least try to agree before coming 
to a decision. 

Whatever the boat, at least part 
of the job of keeping her up should 
be up to the young owner. He'll 
learn things about the game that 
way. that he’ll never get in any 
other. Even though he may be too 
young to be entrusted with a paint 
brush, he should be required to keep 
the boat clean and shipshape at all 
times and should be on hand witha 
scraper and a swab to lend a hand 
when it comes time to clean the 
bottom. 
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The NEW SAWTELLE 
NAVIGATOR 


Accurately Solves 
ALL Chart Problems 























This brand new combination course pro- 
tractor and position plotter easily solves 
ALL chart problems of piloting or celestial 
Navigation. A new, stable material from 
which all parts are constructed assures per- 
petual accuracy under all conditions. 


At last here is a truly PRECISION Instru- 
ment which logically and graphically solves 
your problems without hothersome calcula- 
tions. The complete “Navigator” really is 9 
instruments in one — does more than any 
other plotter — and with less bother. 


The Complete SAWTELLE “NAVIGA- 
TOR” comprising Base Piece, Movable 
Protractor, 4 identical Protractor Arms and 
hollow bolt and nut assemblies may be 
purchased complete for only $10.00 or parts 
may be acquired separately to meet your 
budget or specific plotting requirements. 


Write for complete, illustrated de- 
scriptive catalog — just off the press. 

's! Write for our proposition at 
once. 


MAINE ENGINEERING 
and NAVIGATION, INC. 
178 Middle St., Portland, Maine 
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of Achievement 
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Limelighted leaders 
of business . . . sophis- 
ticated socialites ... 
people in the front 
rank of important ac- 
tivities always choose 
the Bellevue. It has 
distinguished friends 


all over the world. 


Include Historic Phila- 
delphia in your Itiner- 


ary. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
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Motor-Sailer Licks Gulf ee 


(Continued from page 43) 


conversations I have had with 
owners of motor-sailers; with neo- 
phytes who are thinking about 
buying a motor-sailer; and with 
yachtsmen who are tired of ocean 
(and other) racing and are thinking 
of buying a motor-sailer in which to 
retire, that is almost exactly what 
people hope to get when they buy 
motor-sailers. 

Seal is a 63-foot (l.0.a.), double- 
ended, ketch rigged, keel motor- 
sailer, designed by William H. 
Hand, Jr., for his own use (you can 
always count on a designer turning 
out a particularly good job for his 
own use, because he is not ham- 
pered by other people’s demands) 
and built by Hodgdon Bros., East 
Boothbay, Maine. She is now 
owned by John Bright Lord, Com- 
modore of the Cruising Club of 
America. She is 58’ 6’’ on the water 
line, 14’ 10’’ beam, 5’ 8” draft, with 
lots of freeboard, carries 980 square 
feet of sail in three lowers, and uses 
gasoline in her 175 hp. Hall-Scott 
motor which can drive her at a 
cruising speed of nine knots in, 
apparently, anything short of a full 
gale! She has not, in the past, quite 
measured up to the specifications 
of the ideal motor-sailer suggested 
above, because she was short on 
sail area, but her owner expects to 
overcome this deficiency by adding 
200 square feet of canvas to the 
mainsail. 

She burns on an average of 5.3 
gallons of gasoline per hour at 
cruising speed, and one reason she 
can, if desired, maintain her cruising 
speed in rough weather is that she 
is equipped with a 3:1 reduction 
gear which swings a whale of a 
wheel — 34 inches diameter. To be 
rather technical for a moment, if 
she had direct drive, she would 
have to carry a much smaller pro- 
peller — with greatly increased slip 
—and would have to turn it at 
1700 to 1800 r.p.m. to get any sort 
of efficiency out of her engine. She 
actually turns the 34-inch wheel 
at 400 r.p.m. with a motor speed 
of 1200. Not only does this mechani- 
cal arrangement materially increase 
efficiency but it virtually eliminates 
that bugbear of the cruising yachts- 
man — vibration. 

Her 750-gallon fuel capacity 
gives her an average-weather cruis- 
ing radius of 1100 miles under 
power; with judicious use of sail, 
this can be increased to probably 
around 2000. She will sail close 
hauled ably about five points off 
the wind in moderate weather and, 
with power as well as sail, will, of 
course, point much higher. 

On the 635-odd mile cruise to 
Bermuda she consumed 425.3 gal- 
lons of gasoline at a net price (after 
tax refund) of 1014 cents per gal- 
lon, and used up one gallon of lubri- 


cating oil at 30 cents a quart. A 
total engine operating cost of 
$44.79. Except for the first few 
hours out of Newport, she carried 
some sail all the way down and 
clung to the rhumb line on the 
starboard tack to the end. 


At 2:15 p.m. on June 21st, 1938,- 


just five minutes after Class B 
of the Bermuda racing fleet had 
crossed the starting line, Seal fol- 
lowed across (log: 6/21; 2:15 p.m.; 
wind SW/2— Brenton Light 4% 
mile abeam). She took 80 hours and 
15 minutes for the run and crossed 
the finish line at St. Davids Head, 
Bermuda, approximately 12 hours 
before the first racing yacht, Ba- 
runa. 

As I remarked above, Seal’s 
log is a model of laconic entries. 
The longest comment reads: “6/24; 
10:30 p.m.; on line of finish of race, 
but no boat.” (Meaning the com- 
mittee boat.) The highest wind 
velocity noted (Seal didn’t carry 
an anemometer) was SSW 4-, 
although the watch officers did 
agree during one brief spell in the 
Gulf Stream that the sea was 
“high-confused.” Most of the rac- 
ers noted up to Force 6, and some 
estimated Force 7. in the squalls, 
while the large and able Coast 
Guard Cutter Cayuga admitted a 
bit over 5. The highest anemometer 
reading that I have heard of was 35 
miles per hour. Deducting for speed 
of vessel, this would give about 
Force 6. I mention this because it 
shows how the easy motion of a 
comfortable boat, proceeding at a 
moderate speed, tones down the 
effect of the elements on the senses. 

Two other interesting analyses 
of the log yield the following infor- 
mation: The highest engine speed 
at any time was 1275 r.p.m. but, 
during that period when wind force 
4+ and “sea high-confused” was 
registered, the engine revolutions 
were only reduced to 1030 r.p.m. 
and the speed of the vessel was a 
little over 7 knots. The other is that, 
of 80 course entries, 43 read 8 by 
EK, 25S by E4%E, 11SEbyS 4§, 
and one SE by S — a pretty steady 
course considering the track charts 
of some of the racing yachts and, 
of course, possible only with the use 
of power to help sail. 

The foregoing description and 
comment reveal some of the quali- 
ties of a well designed motor-sailer. 
I was not on board Seal during 
the cruise but I did see moving 
pictures taken on board; in the 
darkened room where they were 
shown, I might just as well have 
been on board. Seal showed much 
the same motion as a liner. 

Two ladies, as a matter of fact, 


were on board Seal for the cruise. 


(three on return trip), one of whom 
was navigator. Commenting on the 
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The New 
Cruising — Racing Class 


Designed by 
S. S. Crocker, N. A. 
* 


35! x 28’ x 9’ 6” x 5! 6” 
Sloop Rigged 
Features Include: 
LEAD KEEL 
TEAK DECKS 
$6100 
at New Bedford 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Visit the plant 
for demonstration 





CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 


70 Prospect St., New Bedford, Mass. 











3 OZ! 
THE ORIGINAL 
Sprayweight 
YACHT CAP 


Half the weight—twice the style and 
comfort—cool, crushable, with roll- 
up visor. Makes the ordinary oF feel 
like a steel helmet. The only light- 
weight cap with two year’s experi- 
ence and the P-T label behind it. 
Hand-tailored of the best materials 
(cheaper ones can’t hold up)... with 
pure gold owner’s emblem embroid- 
ered on cap, 5.50... plain, $4. 


PHELPS * TERKEL 


5550 WILSHIRE BLVD., Los ANGELES 
Fast mail-order service— ask for catalog 
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DON’T BE A HAND-PUMP SLAVE 


Eliminate the drudgery of hand pumping_ this 
summer — by installing a Fleming Electric Bilge 
Pump. 

The Fleming is a fine, well-made pump. It is auto- 
matic in action, sturdy, dependable and economi- 
cal. Though it is operated by a 6-volt battery and 
draws only 6 amperes, it delivers approximately 









— 300 gallons of water per hour. 
peek Don't be without it—See your dealer or write. 


FLEMING ELECTRIC 


BILGE PUMP 


“The Watch-Dog of the Bilge’”’ 


Medel 16 — 6 volt entirely automatic $16.50 
Medel 12 — 6 volt without float switch $12.50 


Also available for 12, 32 and 110 volts 
GEORGE W. FLEMING CO., INC. 








PLANTSVILLE CONNECTICUT 




















What! 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO WHISKERS ? 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. Juc. 
Providence, Rhoc Island 
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Selling Marine Supplies Over 100 Years 


WHEN YOU CRUISE 
SAVE YOUR FOOD 


with a 
Thermo-Vac Sea Chest 


Two pounds of cracked ice will 
keep temperature in chest at 36 
for two days. Four sizes from $9.75 
to $13.95. Full particulars on re- 
quest. 


JAMES BLISS & CO., INC. 
220 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yachts Equipped from Truck to Keelson 

















SEE THE NEW DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and 60 ments. Hulls built to 
ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 
riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasolineor Diesel power. 
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Taking life easy in the Gulf Stream 


trip to Bermuda, she remarked: 
“A motor-sailer should never be 
allowed to follow a Bermuda Race. 
It takes all the romance out of it. 
Here I’ve always thought of the 
danger and adventure of an ocean 
race and what heroes all you sailors 
were who went along—and it 
turns out to be nothing but a gentle 
jog!” 

Well, there you are! The cat is 
out of the bag. So we, who occasion- 
ally indulge in this branch of sport, 
may just as well admit that the 
Bermuda Race is “‘justa lotta fun,” 
with no danger and no chance for 
heroism, provided nothing goes 
seriously wrong. Of course, the 1938 
race was no repetition of the race 
of 1936. It was, as a matter of fact, 
what I would call a good average 
Bermuda Race, with a little more 
windward work than one ordinarily 
expects — or likes. And for that 
reason it is, perhaps, better suited 
to our purpose here than if it had 
been something out of the ordi- 
nary. 

Let us read between the lines, for 
a moment, and see what Seal’s log 
and the other data I have noted 
reveal. Her dimensions conjure up 
the vision of an able, easy going 
packet, with plenty of room below 
for comfortable quarters and on 
deck for sun tan, loafing, and opera- 
tion of the vessel. She lacks the 
graceful lines of some of the yachts 
we see but she has a rugged, homely 
beauty of her own. 

Below decks, Seal is roomy and 
comfortable and designed with a 
severe but restful simplicity. She 
has plenty of headroom, perhaps 
just a wee bit too much for my own 
liking, and it is reported that break- 
fast was served in bed to one or 
more members of the crew under 
the most Gulf Stream conditions 
which occurred, without any spilled 
coffee! 

The log gives evidence that the 
worst conditions did not seem as 
bad on Seal as they did on other 
boats and, reading deeper, that the 
crew considered the whole affair 


just a pleasant cruise calling for 
no special comment. What is per- 
haps more important, it shows that 
Seal started from one point and got 
to another point, with the use of 
power and sail, in a comparatively 
straight line, at a comparatively 
steady speed and in comparative 
comfort, while yachts under sail 
alone were forced to ‘“‘hitch hike.” 
The use of auxiliary power on the 
sail boats, considering the relative 
horse power usually available on an 
auxiliary, would not have helped the 
sail boats much; and an out-and- 
out power cruiser, while she could 
have laid a straight course, would 
have been mighty uncomfortable 
without sail! 

Considering the situation from 
the point of view of economics, the 
cost of mechanical operation, $44.79, 
surprised me by its moderation. 
That figures about $6.50 per person 
for the trip down. Add food at $1.00 
per man per day (it can be done for 
less, or a great deal more, but I'll 
guarantee good vittles — liquor not 
included — at that rate) and wages 
if you want to, although those are 
paid whether the boat is in use or 
not, and a rough guess at ‘‘extras” 
at $3.00 per person, and you get 
a total of approximately $32.50 
per person for the trip down. The 
minimum rate by steamer is $60.00 
round trip (you can’t buy one 
way), so that the comparison is not 
bad. 

Now, as I have already intimated, 
it is not my purpose to sell the idea 
of the motor-sailer in competition 
with other types of yacht but to 
point out, in as factual a manner as 
possible, the qualities of one motor- 
sailer as an example of her class, a8 
applied to comfortable cruising — 
coastwise, blue water or where you 
will. I do not, furthermore, look 
upon Seal as the final development 
of the motor-sailer, nor, I am sure, 
does Mr. Hand or Commodore 
Lord, but as an excellent example 
of her type about which we have 
some comparative facts on which 
to base conclusions. 
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“Little Sister” 


Act quickly if you want to 
enjoy a full season of sailing 
on the boat that has been the 
leader in the small auxiliary 
field. Only one remains for im- 
mediate delivery. Others avail- 


able middle of July. 


Arrange for an appoint- 
ment for a sailing demonstra- 
tion near New York. 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 








YACHTING 
HANDBOOK 


Series 





DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


Four Volumes Now Ready 


An INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 
by Charles H. Hall 
The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR 


The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 
both by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 


The GALLEY GUIDE By Alex. W. Moffat 
Price $1.50 Each 


Order direct from 


YACHTING Book Department 
295 East 42nd Street, New York 











Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 55) 


through the picturesque ‘ Rideau 
Canal (winding and time consuming 
but well worth the trouble) and 
across Lake Ontario to Oswego; 
while deeper draft yachts (to 9-foot 
draft) may use the Ottawa River 
and canals to the St. Lawrence 
River. From the junction of the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, yachts 
of 614-foot draft may go down the 
St. Lawrence to Sorel and through 
the Richelieu River and Lake Cham- 
plain to the Hudson; yachts of 
greater draft must go up the St. 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario and 
Oswego, unless they choose to go 
out and around by the New England 
coast. The same is true, of course, 
for yachts from Montreal, Quebec 
and other points on the St. Lawrence. 

These general approaches are 
mentioned not so much for the 
yachtsmen at the points listed, who 
undoubtedly know all about the 
local situation, as for the yachtsman 
who, having paid his visit to the 
Fair, wants to go home a different 
way and has some spare time for 
a new and interesting cruise. It 
will be a great pity if anyone, 
granted the time necessary, does 
not take advantage of such an 
opportunity, to visit Lake Cham- 
plain; to loaf through the Hudson 
River and Barge Canal on the way 
back and become familiar with the 
country that J. Fenimore Cooper 
wrote about a hundred years ago, 
and that Walter D. Edmonds 
writes about today; or to explore 
the waters of Lake Ontario and the 
nearby Canadian canals. 


PRECAUTIONS: In addition to the 
ordinary preparations for cruising, 
it will pay to familiarize yourself in 
advance with the requirements and 
peculiarities of these waters. 

As a first step, apply to the 
proper authorities for the charts, 
directions, and copies of regulations 
of the waters you plan to cover, as 
follows: 


U.S. Lake Survey Office: Charts 
of Great Lakes, Upper St. Lawrence 
River (St. Regis to Lake Ontario), 
Oswego Canal, parts of N. Y. State 
Barge Canal (also covered by N. Y. 
State charts, but Lake Survey charts 
are better), Hudson River from Troy 
North to Waterford, Champlain 
Canal and Lake Champlain to In- 
ternational boundary. Also ask for 
Corps of Engineers Bulletin No. 47 
and supplements — helpful but not 
always available. 


State of New York, Dept. of 
Public Works, Div. of Canals and 
Waterways, Albany, N. Y.: Charts 
of N. Y. State Barge Canal (also 
still called Erie Canal), Oswego 
Canal, and (if Lake Survey Charts 
not available) Champlain charts, 
Waterford to Whitehall. Also bulle- 
tins on N. Y. State Canal System 


and Rules and Regulations for 
same. 


Dept. of Commerce, Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.: 
Charts of Hudson River to Troy, 
Harlem River for passage to Long 
Island Sound, and Atlantic Coast 
Pilot, Section B. 


The Dept. of Transport, Cana- 
dian Government, Ottawa, Canada: 
Charts of St. Lawrence River to 
Cornwall (opposite St. Regis), 
northern end of Lake Champlain 
(from International Boundary), 
Richelieu River to the St. Lawrence 
at Sorel; bulletin, ‘The Canals of 
Canada”; and permit, or ‘‘let pass,”’ 
for Canadian waterways. 


The foregoing covers all of the 
waters discussed in the following 
(charts of canals for side trips to 
Lakes Seneca and Cayuga are in- 
cluded in N. Y. State series) and 
contains all the information neces- 
sary for navigation of these waters. 

No fees are charged for the use 
of any of the canals mentioned but 
a permit must be obtained from 
the N. Y. State Dept. of Public 
Works to operate in any of the 
New York canals. If you plan to 
enter Canadian waters, apply to the 
nearest Customs office for informa- 
tion regarding clearance, etc., and 
to the Canadian government for a 
permit for Canadian waters (see 
above). 

The high spots of canal regula- 
tions include: Speed, 10 m.p.h. in 
canalized rivers, 6 m.p.h. in land 
cuts, with a provision to ‘heave to” 
when you are about to meet another 
boat (boats are called floats in 
N. Y. State canal parlance) which 
is going with the current when the 
meeting point would be opposite 
a third “float.”’ 

No swimming or fishing at locks; 
no locks to be operated except for 
boats carrying permits; during low 
water — usually late summer — 
locks will be operated for pleasure 
boats only at the discretion of the 
canal authorities, to conserve water 
supply. Under such conditions, it is 
the custom to lock pleasure boats 
through at the same time as com- 
mercial boats, provided there is 
room in the lock. 

Signals for opening locks or draw- 
bridges, three distinct blasts of 
whistle or horn; pleasure boats 
must stop on approaching draw- 
bridges or locks until signalled to 
proceed or until lock or draw is 
opened. When mooring, the boat 
must be moored fore and aft. When 
moored at night elsewhere than at 
a terminal, if tied up on starboard 
side of canal show’a red light on the 
outside at the bow and stern; if on 
the port side, show white lights in 
the same positions. The starboard 
side of the canal is the right hand 
side going west. 
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Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


£ & 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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STATION WAGON ‘5657 











@ Here's a gay new way 


a > 
for four smart people to ea 
step out and go places ROADSTER $449* 


in nonchalant luxury— 
this lively Bantam Sta- 
tion Wagon. It’s roomy, 
rugged, able and you'll 
park it on a pinpoint. 

@Twirl two thumb 
screws, slip the rear seat 
out and you have a stur- 
dy % ton truck to haul 


a 
hay for the horse or 


§ * 
trunks for the guest. ig ie 465 
@ You'll drive 42 to 56 ha 


miles on a gallon so ; * 
owners tell us. See your PANEL °479 


dealer for a look and = *Del. factory incud- 


COUPE *399* 


SPEEDSTER 497" 


a ride. ing full equipment 
and federal taxes. 
DEALER INQUIRIES Prices Start at 


INVITED 
Mail Coupon! 


$399 


American Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa 


4 
Please send information on Cars( ) J 
Trucks ( ) Station Wagons ( ) 
| 
| 
| 








ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD: INC. 


Plant: Annapolis, Maryland - New York Office: 1 


10 E. 42nd Street 











THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
Why Accept a Substitute? 


Used on U. S. Battleships and 
Coast Guard Boats 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 1 FOR DECK SEAMS 
ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 2 FOR HULL SEAMS 


65th ST. and 3rd AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITIONS 
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USED ON THE 
FOLLOWING 
YACHTS 


CORSAIR 
CAROLINE 
ALDER 
ARAS 
ORION 
DAUNTLESS 
ATLANTIC 


and thousands 
of other boats 





























H. B. FRED KUHL 


IESE 


U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 
Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete, starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 

























AUXILIARY PO 


Heavy Duty. Built for hard work 


America. Write for illustrated 
bulletin. 


435 Nebraska Street 





WER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U. 8. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at hae f 5 and 10 h.p. make 
ideal power for auxiliary power and di 


nghies. Medium or 
and long-life service. Have 


been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 


“Falcon’’ Marine Engine 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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The Erie Canal and the Oswego branch of the New York State canal system 


The above applies to all New 
York State canalized waters and is 
generally accepted for Canadian 
canals. It is always wise, however, 
at the first lock in any canal to 
inquire of the lock keeper as to any 
special regulations or conditions in 
that canal. 


NAVIGATION PRECAUTIONS: In gen- 
eral, mid-channel, or as near mid- 
channel as passing boats will allow, 
is the rule for safe navigation of 
canals and rivers in stretches which 
are not otherwise marked. Where 
buoys or other navigation marks on 
the edge of the channel are placed 
only on one side, “‘run the marks”’; 
i.e., keep on a line just a short 
distance outside -the line between 
one mark and the next. Divergence 
from this practice in certain waters 
(notably the Richelieu River) may 
mean grounding. In addition, fre- 
quent reference to the charts is 
excellent practice. 

The controlling dimensions for 
these waters vary considerably and 
the length, draft, beam, and extreme 
height above water of your yacht 
must be taken into consideration in 
planning your cruise. For the N. Y. 
State canals, including the Oswego, 
Seneca, Cayuga, Champlain as well 
as the Barge (Erie) Canal, allowable 
dimensions are: Length, 300’; beam, 
4314’; height out of water, 15’; (sail 
boats must unship masts and carry 
on deck) safe draft, anything under 
12’. In the Canadian rivers and 
canals under discussion, there are 
no fixed bridges which will affect the 
height of yachts (minimum over- 
head clearance, 120’). The other 
controlling dimensions for Cana- 
dian waters are: Canals along the 
St. Lawrence River, minimum 
length of locks, 270’; minimum 
width, 43’ 8”; safe draft, 13’. Riche- 
lieu River and Chambly Canal, 
minimum length of locks, 120’ 6”; 
minimum width of locks, 23’ 3”; 
safe draft, anything under 6’ 6”, 
except for extreme low water when 
5’ 6” is safer. 

Never leave your boat untended 
in a lock, and keep her well fended 
off when the lock is filling or empty- 
ing. The action of the water in a 
lock is apt to press the boat hard 
against the side unless you keep her 
well fended off. Before you enter a 
lock, it is good practice to put some- 
one ashore to handle lines rather 


than climb the often slippery and 
slime-covered ladders provided in 
the lock. If you are short-handed, 
the signal for assistance in handling 
lines is three long and two short 
blasts. Gratuities are not allowed — 
but a good cigar is hardly a gratuity 
and goes a long way toward estab- 
lishing cordial relations. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER is 182 
miles of partly swift water from 
Kingston to Montreal, 46 miles 
from Montreal to Sorel, where you 
enter the Richelieu River. Good 
sized excursion steamers navigate 
some of the rapids; it is interesting 
and exciting but, if you are a 
stranger, it is wise either to take ona 
local pilot or to go around the rapids 
through the canals built for that 
purpose. There are six of these 
canals on the north side of the river, 
with an aggregate length of 47 
miles. 

The high spot of beauty and in- 
terest of the St. Lawrence is usually 
conceded to be the Thousand Islands 
which extend about forty miles 
down river from Kingston, where 
you enter the St. Lawrence from 
Lake Ontario. Good stopping places: 
Kingston; Gananoque, Ont., 18 
miles below Kingston; Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., 62 miles below Kingston, has 
large marine railway; Cornwall, at 
eastern end of Cornwall Canal, the 
last of a group of four canals the first 
three of which (Galops, Rapide 
Flat, Farran’s Point) go by the 
collective name of the Williamsburg 
Canals; Montreal Yacht Club, near 
west end of Lachine Canal, supplies 
and marine railway. Unmarked 
shoal inadvertently dumped by 
dredge (shoal usually awash but not 
during high water) reported near 
yacht club anchorage in 1938. 

There are no canals or rapids 
below Montreal (at the eastern end 
of the Lachine Canal), the river 
widens out and navigation is com- 
paratively simple to Sorel, at the 
entrance to the Richelieu River. 


CHAMPLAIN ROUTE: Controllingdepth, 
61% feet in Richelieu River and 
Chambly Canal; 80 miles from Sorel 
to International Boundary Line 
just above Rouses Point on Lake 
Champlain. Good stopping place 
for supplies, yacht club courtesies, 
scenery, and local color is St. 
Johns, at the southern end of 
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THE MARINE RADIO 
Designed Specifically 


FOR 


Off-shore Cruising 





MODEL 700 Features High 
Efficiency and Low Current Drain 


No longer need the yachtsman depend 
upon an auto radio or farm radio . . . for 
here is a compact, light weight, sturdy, 
precision instrument that has been 
designed specifically to meet the needs of 
off-shore cruising. 


Low power drain is only one of the 
outstanding features of this 7-tube 
receiver which has been designed by 
seafaring engineers. Wave bands cover: 


@STANDARD BROADCAST 
BAND. 


@ THE LIGHTHOUSE BUREAU. 


@ HYDROGRAPHIC AND COAST 
GUARD WEATHER RANGE. 


@ FOREIGN STATIONS. 


Available for operation on 6, 12 or 32 
volts . . . or other voltages on order. 


Being installed by leading builders 
including Chris-Craft, Matthews, etc. 


‘Send for catalog Y-6 illustrating and 


describing 17 models priced from $34.95. 
Licensed under R.C.A. patents. 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE Co. 
City Island New York 


4 
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KNOTS, 
SPLICES and 
FANCY WORK 


SIXTH EDITION 
Enlarged 
By CHARLES L. SPENCER 


Do you know how to tie a 
bowline, a clove hitch, or 
make a splice? Tying knots 
and splicing play an impor- 
tant part in the handling of 
a boat. This book tells how 
to make and fully illus- 
trates all kinds of knots, 
splices and hitches. Tables 
on strength, weight and 
breaking strains of cordage 
and chains as well as a 
chapter on wire splicing. 
Over 350 illustrations. 


Price $2.50 
Order from 
Book Department 
YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St., New York 











Chambly Canal. Brush up your 
French for all these Canadian 
waters. Canada is a British Domin- 
ion but it is still full of French 
Canadians and in some places you 
would have a poor time with the 
King’s English! 

Lake Champlain wriggles its way 
like an elongated tadpole for 110 
miles southward to Whitehall, at 
the entrance to the Champlain 
Canal. The ‘‘tail,’’ 37 miles long 
from Crown Point to Whitehall, 
aptly called ‘‘The Narrows,” is 
threaded by a winding channel, the 
last 13 miles between marshy flats, 
300 to 1200 feet between banks. 
There are yacht clubs at Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Westport, N. Y.; Schel- 
burne Bay, Vt.; and Swanton, Vt. 
(off the route, to the eastward) ; and 
good anchorages at Rouses Point, 
6 to 8 feet of water in anchorage; 
Plattsburg, controlling depth 814 
feet; and Port Henry, 12 feet. From 
Whitehall to Waterford, the Cham- 
plain Canal carries you for 63 miles, 
dropping you down to the Hudson 
through twelve locks. 


THE BARGE OR ERIE CANAL is 
largely a matter of following the 
channels carefully, obeying regula- 
tions and not getting impatient at 
locks. There are yacht clubs at 
Buffalo; Oswego (New Harbor) if 
you come by the Oswego Canal; 
Schenectady; Scotia and Troy. For 
the sake of peace and cleanliness, 
avoid the cities when you tie up at 
night and choose the more open 
spaces along the canal or the 
Mohawk River. Night navigation is 
not difficult, as lighted buoys are 
placed at strategic points and the 
locks and approaches are well 
lighted. 

THE HUDSON RIVER presents no 
serious navigation problem, provided 
you follow the channels. You can 
cut corners if you are familiar with 
the waters or watch the charts care- 
fully. There are special regulations 
for opening the drawbridges at Troy 
and Albany. 

1. Delaware & Hudson R.R. 
bridge at Troy (clearance when 
closed 24.4 feet) does not open 
between 6:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. 
except by previous arrangement. 

2. Draws will remain open for 15 
minutes only. (Troy and Albany.) 

3. Signals for opening draws: 
Southbound, three long followed 
by one short blast; northbound, 
three long blasts. 

4. Minimum vertical bridge clear- 
ance, draw closed, 22.2 feet. (Troy 
and Albany.) 

Below Albany, there are no 
vertical bridge clearances low enough 
to bother shipping. The controlling 


depth in the Hudson River to the 
Troy Lock (entrance to the N. Y. 
State Canal System) is 12 feet; at 
Albany, it deepens to 27 feet. The 
channel in the upper reaches of the 
river to Troy is narrow in places, 
passing through rock cuts, and you 
should proceed with caution. 

There are any number of yacht 
clubs scattered along the Hudson 
but, for the sake of comfort, I 
strongly advise seeking shelter in 
harbors or protected yacht basins, 
to avoid the river current and the 
wash of passing steamers. There is 
good shelter in Catskill Creek (be- 
ware rock, 4 feet depth, 50 feet off 
steamboat wharf near entrance), at 
Catskill, 28 miles below Albany, con- 
trolling depth 10 feet, marine rail- 
way for boats 50 feet by 6-foot draft. 

Other excellent shelters at con- 
venient locations are: Rondout 
Creek, the harbor for Rondout and 
Kingston (repairs and haul out at 
South Rondout), 46 miles below 
Albany, controlling depth 14 feet 
to Wilbur, 5 feet above that to 
Eddyville, snug, picturesque, horse 
and buggy in spots; Wappinger 
Creek, industrial but snug, 67 miles 
below Albany, port for New Ham- 
burg, controlling depth 8 feet; Peeks- 
kill, 87 miles below Albany, narrow 
dredged channel, controlling depth 
10 feet, with anchorage off the chan- 
nel for drafts up to 5 feet. There is 
a marine railway at Nyack (west 
bank), 100 miles below Albany, 
capable of handling most yachts, 
with a yacht basin in conjunction, 
and there are excellent yacht basins 
at Alpine and Englewood, N. J., 110 
miles from Albany, and a new 
Municipal landing with 24-hour 
service and moderate fees at 79th 
St., and the Hudson (North) River, 
New York City. 

The foregoing is a glimpse of these 
marine highways or cruising grounds, 
I have only one further suggestion 
to make. Much of your cruising in 
this area is in quiet waters, with 
opportunities for exploration and 
side trips. For this purpose, I sug- 
gest that you take as a tender a 
canoe — or take one in addition to 
your regular tender if you wish. A 
canoe is light and handy and far 
easier to take up creeks, over 
portages, into narrow waters, than 
a “dink” or rowboat. To the ex- 
perienced canoeist, moreover, a 
canoe is an extremely seaworthy 
craft and any Indian will take a 
canoe in water in which most of us 
would hesitate to take a rowboat. 
With a little practice, to get accus- 
tomed to the balance of a canoe, 
you will find, also, that it is an 
excellent craft for getting around 
on the water. 
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L. F. PEASE 
CO., INC. 
® 
Established 1866 
152 South Water Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
% 

Yacht Sail Price List 
pee eee $19.75 and up 
SS a Rea 23.00 and up 
Depa st 29.75 and up 
SS Soap sees: 39.75 and up 
Pe 6. AoE 36.25 and up 
National.......... 27.50 and up 
nS ar eae? 18.00 and up 
Olympic......... 18.25 and up 
NR ee eae 92.50 and up 
WN. oot ent 13.50 and up 
Snow Bird........ 18.00 and up 
Frost Bite 

Pi ies ve cs 24.50 and up 
Bee ores ak beh 22.50 and up 
Bantam......... 39.75 and up 
Over 70 Years Sail Work 
Experience Your Guarantee 
a 
Terms: 25% with order. 

Balance C.O.D. 

Prices subject to change without notice 
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The Perfect 
Lowest Priced 
CLASS BOAT Ps 
1414’ x 4'9" rice 
¥ 5" $184 














Other CAPE ANN BOATS 


THE pe ame b A vet Ender 


Rowing — Sailing — Power Skiffs 


& 
New Stowaway st ee Boats 
Sizes: 6’—10’— 
Weight 15 to 55 Riciede 


.) 
For Details — Write Builders 


WHITTIER & LOW 
The 271 year old Boat Building Town 
IPSWICH, MASS. 
Designed — Built — Priced — Serviced 
to insure your continued business 


Midwest Distributor: 
A. Gerald Wilson, Jackson, Michigan 











SPECIFY 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


PROTECTION 
AND BEAUTY 
THROUGHOUT 
THE SEASON 

Spar Varnish, Topsides, Bottom 
and Deck Paints 


Manufactured by 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 





OFF “PT, JUDE” 











Albert E. Brown 
& Brother 


WENONA 
MARYLAND 
Sailmakers 


ESTABLISHED 
1870 




















NEW Yacht Timer 


Get those starts this season with this new, 
dependable Yacutine Timer. — Large 3 
inch dial indicates time remaining. Easily 
readable. Can beset for 5or 15 minutestarts, 
also shows elapsed time up to one hour. 
AccuraTE. Starting lever handily located 
beneath dial... instant hand resetting. 
All metal parts protected . . . Brass works. 
Model Number 2, notillustrated, for mount- 
ing in drawer or panel, complete only $11.50. 


Model Number 1,shownat left, mounted in 
sturdy, portable, mahogany senp ONLY 
MODEL NUMBER 1 


finished case with adjustable 
$1 3.50 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


tilting dial. Order now.... 
INLAND MFG. CO. HARTLAND, WIS. 

















ENVIED? 
s Will you 


be among those’envied ones classed 
as ‘‘sea goin’”’ this summer? Every 
seasoned yachtsman knows the joy 
and pride attending outstanding 
quality and performance in his 
boats and gadgets. 

We have for years built to the 
most critical standards, never down 
to a price. Our success is attested 
by the enthusiasm of over six 
hundred “‘sea goin’’’ owners of Dyer 
DOTS, Dyer DINKS, and MAR- 
LIN Sloops. If you are interested in 
quality and performance, we would 
like to send you our catalogue. 


THE ANCHORAGE, INC. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Course of the Nantucket Sound Lightships Race 


Yacht Club News and Gossip 


(Continued from page 30) 


around all the lightships in Nan- 
tucket Sound and a few buoys for 
good measure. The accompanying 
chart (which is not to be used for 
navigational purposes) gives a 
graphic idea of the multilateral 
course, approximately 70 miles in 
length. Competitors will be divided 
into two classes — those more than 
45 feet and less than 72 feet over 
all; and those less than 45 feet but 
not less than 30 feet over all. Meas- 
urements and ratings are to be fig- 
ured as in the race around Martha’s 
Vineyard which the Edgartown 
Yacht Club ran for the first time 
last summer, and time allowance 
based on N. A. Y.R. U. tables. Fran- 
cis P. Nash, Nantucket, Mass., is 
Chairman of the Race Committee. 
+ + + 


Log Canoe Championship at 
Hampton Regatta 


For the annual regatta of the 
Hampton Yacht Club, on July 4th, 
an interesting race has been planned 
to settle the log canoe championship 
of Virginia. Garland Miller, of Nor- 
folk, whose Tradition has proved to 
be the fastest canoe on the lower 
bay, will compete, according to 
present plans, with a selected boat 
from the upper bay. Tradition has 
turned the log canoe event at the 


Hampton regatta into a procession 
instead of a race and as a result 
there is considerable interest in see- 
ing what she will do against some of 
the speedy craft from St. Michaels 
or Oxford. The only thing which 
may halt the race is the controversy 
over the proper canoe rig. Tradition 
has one large jib and an enormous 
mainsail, while the Maryland boats 
claim that their local skipjack rig is 
the traditional canoe rig, Tradition 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


In all, there will be four days of . 


racing over the week-end. The sail 
races will take place on July 1st and 
2nd, and there will be a complete 
series of outboard and inboard 
motor boat races on July 3rd and 
4th. Information about the regatta 
may be obtained from Harold 
F. Jorgensen, General Chairman, 
Hampton Yacht Club, Hampton, 
Va. 


+ + + 


WAAT Gives “ Yachtsman”’ 


Program 


Station WAAT, of Jersey City, 
has resumed its ““Yachtsman’’ pro- 
gram at 940 kilocycles. The pro- 
gram is broadcast at 7:15 every 
Saturday morning and includes a 
complete weather forecast which is 
particularly suitable for yachtsmen. 


Speaking of Salvage 


(Continued from page 46) 


drove the rest below and took over 
command of the ship. Next morn- 
ing, the ship’s carpenter and several 
others broke open a companion 
door, gave battle to the mutineers 
and, after killing five of them, re- 
took possession of their vessel. 
Upon arrival in London, a salvage 
action was brought but it did not 
succeed. 

The reason for this is that mu- 
tiny, unlike capture by an enemy, 
does not affect a seaman’s duty to- 
wards his ship. Loyal seamen who 


recapture their vessel from mu- 
tineers, even at great hazard of 
life, are regarded as doing only their 
duty. Only two situations — final 
abandonment, and capture by an 
enemy — permit seamen to salve 
their own vessel. 


+ + + 


Almost any kind of assistance 
given to a vessel at sea constitutes 4 
salvage service. Such small things 
as furnishing men, stores, equip- 
ment or fuel to a vessel short of 
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them; standing by a disabled vessel 
in case of need; taking a message 
ashore for help; and even merely 
warning a vessel that she was run- 
ning into danger — all have been 
held salvage services. The theory is 
that any act which tends to reduce 
an existing peril contributes in some 
measure to the vessel’s ultimate 
safety and should be rewarded. 
However, seafaring ethics are such 
that salvage claims are seldom 
presented for minor services, legally 
justified though they may be. 

Indispensable, of course, to all 
salvage claims is ultimate success. 
Salvage is a “‘no cure, no pay” 
proposition, regardless of the efforts 
and expense of a salvor in a rescue 
attempt. “A sailor may find a ship 
a thousand miles at sea but if he 
loses her at the very harbor bar he 
forfeits his claim.” 

This is so because the value of the 
property saved forms the basis of 
the salvage award. It is the salved 
value, considered together with the 
danger it was in, and the efforts, 
skill and risks of the salvors in sav- 
ing it, that determine the amount 
of the award. Formerly, it was the 
rule to award ‘‘a moiety,” or one- 
half the value, in cases involving 
derelicts — always regarded as one 
of the highest forms of salvage — 
but today there are no fixed rules. 
The matter is entirely discretionary 
and depends on the merits of each 
case. As a practical matter, the 


courts seem to regard 50 per cent 


as an outside maximum for salvage, 
so to this extent the ‘‘moiety rule”’ 
may be said still to exist. 

Fortunes are seldom made in 
salvage nowadays; there are usually 
too many fingers in the pie. How- 
ever, it is still a paying proposition 
and seamen go for it in a big way. 
The following case is a good illus- 
tration of the way salvage money 
is awarded and apportioned. 


In September, 1928, while off the 
coast of North Carolina, several 
heavy explosions shook the Amer- 
ican oil tanker Shreveport, killing 
the chief mate and several of the 
crew and severely injuring and 
burning a number of others. Fire 
immediately broke out; efforts to 
check it proved fruitless; and, be- 
cause of the danger from further 
explosions, the master ordered the 
vessel abandoned. Meanwhile, the 
Spanish steamer Aldecoa had come 
up and all hands were picked up by 
her. Some of them requiring im- 
mediate medical attention, the 
Aldecoa made for the nearest port, 
Southport, N.C., where she landed 
them a few hours later. 

Thatsame afternoon the American 
steamer Mariners Harbor sighted 
the blazing derelict, and her master, 
after sizing up the situation, dis- 
patched a boat with a party of five 
men to board her. At no small per- 
sonal risk they did so; towing haw- 
sers were passed and the boarding 
party returned. The Mariners Har- 
bor then got under way for Charles- 
ton, towing the Shreveport stern 
first, a maneuver designed to keep 
the fire from spreading. It proved 
successful and by the following 
morning the fire had burned itself 
out. The towage was discontinued ; 
a navigating party of nine men 
boarded her, raised steam and 
brought her into Charleston. 

Salvage proceedings were sub- 
sequently instituted in Charleston 
by both the Mariners Harbor and 
the Aldecoa. The latter had saved 
lives only but, under the provisions 
of our Salvage Act, payment for 
life salvage is allowed in instances 
where both life and property have 
been saved. Here were two ships 
and two crews to be rewarded in 
proportion to the merit of their 
respective services. The court solved 
the problem as follows: 








THE AWARD 
Salved Value of Shreveport — on arrival at Charleston.......... $142,725 
Total Salvage Awarded — 14 of salved value.................. $47,575 
Deduct Salvors’ Expenses: 
Mariners Harbor (lost time, fuel, etc.)............ $2,008 
Aldecoa (expenses negligible)............ 00 2,008 
Net Salvage — to be apportioned....................205. $45,567 
APPORTIONMENT 
Awarded to Aldecoa — for life salvage.................200000: $5,000 
$6 De TEE Sos Saipan gee ies Sates cae ee ELE $4,000 
be I oo Sic cca we cess oer ae wesc 1,000 





Nore: The crew’s share is divided among them in proportion to their monthly wages. 
Here the vessel was the primary agent in the rescue so the owner received the lion’s 
share of the award. The crew did little beyond their regular duties and were in no dan- 
ger, yet each received approximately two weeks’ pay for a few hours’ work. 


Awanded:to Mariners: Harbor. 2255 65 Eee EOS 





$40,567 
Special Awards: 
Master (for skill and responsibility) . RR ER $1,500 
Boarding Party ($700 each for risks taken) .. Rs a 3,500 
Navigating Party ($250 each ‘‘ a Pees gay 2,250 * 7,250 
Balanse oie teh Cae hy eit a Si Se UR begets a PERE ie age A $33,317 
% to Owner. Pap as $19,990 
24 to Crew.. 13,327 $33,317 





Nore: Here the total crew’s share (including the special awards) exceeded that given the 
cwner — an unusually favorable distribution but clearly warranted because of the 
nature of their work. Those receiving special awards also shared in the $13,000 bal- 
once. Some of the boarding party thus received more than a year’s pay; the least any 
received was about five months’ pay. Not a fortune, but not bad for two days’ work. 
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YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS ¢ SMALL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS e¢ OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 
PLAY BOATS e STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [889 NEW YORK 


7-18 H.P. 


Lightest Inboard of Its Size, Power and 
Equipment on the Market! 


Bore 2%" Stroke 34%" 
Piston Displacement 61 Cu. Inches 

7 H.P.— 1000 r.p.m. 

18 H.P.— 2800 r.p.m. 

Overall Length 27%" 


The ‘‘Meteor’’ is another Red Wing 
triumph — it is the lightest weight 
inboard of its size, power and equip- 
ment on the market and it features famous 
Red Wing Quality — performance and de- 
pendability. Grey iron type weighs only 258 Ibs. com- 

plete with electric cod and built-in reverse gear. 
Aluminum type only 225 1 

he Meteor is the Gea power plant for outboard type 
hulls, tenders, dories, fishing boats and auxiliary power in 
sailboats. Send for fuil details and attractive price today. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., rete E. 12th St., New 
— City; Ww, Pe Moreton Corp., Commonwealth 


Boston; W. . Gochenaur Mfg. ca 437 Arch St., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


RED WING MOTOR CO. Red Wing, Minn. * 
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CONGENIAL CRUISING BOATS 
Bon Voyager 


A really able one-design cruising auxiliary, built to “take i it” offshore, yet fast enough 
to race. We invite your inspection of “Bon Voyager” at Philadelphia by appointment. 
Double stateroom forward, galley and enclosed toilet room. Price $3385,,afloat New 
York, or Philadelphia, completely rigged aod = equipped with Gray “Seascout” motor. 
Built at Oxford Ship Yards, Inc., O: 


Edgar C. Van Dyke, Jr. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
110-11 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








es = 
Viking 
A standardized yacht of the very highest specifications, offering accommodations for 
five or six, sunken deckhouse, a spacious “horseshoe” sh haed, cockpit, all in 38’ 6’ 
l.o.a. Powered with a Gray 4-40 (or suitable Diesel engine). Sail area 785 sq. feet, 


cutter rig. This yacht has successfully met the espero of discriminating oaehanines. 
May we send you full information on “Viking” 


CONGENIAL CRUISING BOATS 
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PLYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength — greater safety — longer service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH ° MASSACHUSETTS 
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RADE MARK WV ~~ 


A Proven Copper Bottom Coating for 
Cruising and Racing Craft 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
Against Teredos, Barnacles and Other Marine Growths 
CONTAINS OVER 50% CHEMICALLY PURE COPPER 


@ Copper plating with brush @ Stands impact without breaking 


@ Replaces copper sheathing @ Increases speed by reducing 

@ Flows on like Enamel friction 

@ Remains elastic, never checks or @ Economical, haul out and re- 
peels polish 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. * NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















PROVED 


COOLED INBOARDS 


COMPLETE WITH REVERSE GEAR 





2% H.P. Single, 
poner — _ 
verse Gear, Wt. 44 
Ibs., price, f. o. b. $11950 


‘ eae 


NEUTRAL and 1.92 to 1 REDUCTION GEAR, 
and 15,000-VOLT IGNITION! 

Surest starting, sweetest running small inboards 

built! Self-contained—tank and all—stream- 

lined—no hot surfaces—low overall height— 

quickly demountable power head for easy serv- 

icing and theft protection. Write for data sheets. 


ECLIPSE 


Precision- 


Builtby BENDIX 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Marine Division 
744 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












5 H.P. a com- 
plete wit everse 
Gear, Wt. 56 lbs, 915950 
price, f.o.b. Brooklyn 











MORE Features — MORE Value in this 
Jefferson-Travis Radiotelephone 
Than in any other on Today’s Market 


rIYHIS deluxe high power radiotelephone incor- 

porates all the features which have been proven 
through experience to insure constant, high quality 
performance. 





Compact, light weight, simple and economical in 
operation with provision for Ship to Ship, Ship to 
Shore, and Coast Guard communication. Handsome 
enough for the finest yacht, sturdy enough for the 
toughest commercial assignment. Ship’s Bell Selec- 
tive Ringer available. Capacity for 10 channels. 
Write for complete catalog listing units from $195.00. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS MFG. CO. 


198 Milburn Ave., Baldwin Long Island, New York 














Occasionally a good salvage claim 
is forfeited through sheer ignorance 
of the law. In 1920, the Canadian 
steamer Kenora was abandoned off 
Lundy Island, Bristol Channel, in 
an apparently hopeless condition 
—engines disabled, both anchors 
down, but dragging relentlessly 
onto a lee shore in a severe gale. 
Her crew was rescued by a British 
government vessel and taken ashore. 
Several days later the Belgian 
trawler Neree found her still riding 
at anchor off the island, put some 
men aboard and took her in tow. 
Having trouble with the heavy tow, 
she later accepted assistance from 
two tugs and between the three 
they brought her safely into Swan- 
sea. 
During the salvage action that 
followed, it was proved that the 
Neree’s crew had committed exten- 
sive pilferage while on the Kenora, 
especially in the officer’s quarters, 
and upon arrival at Swansea had 
hoisted the Belgian flag and refused 
to allow the Kenora’s master and 
the owner’s agent aboard. 

Now, taking possession of a dere- 
lict does not confer ownership on 
the possessor, despite a widespread 
belief, even among seafaring people, 
that it does. On the contrary, the 
law holds salvors strictly account- 
able for all property in their care 
during a salvage operation and are 
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quick to punish violators of that 
obligation. In this case, the court. 
held that the misconduct of the 
Neree’s crew was so flagrant as to 
warrant a complete forfeiture of 
their share (£1,000) of the salvage 
award. The two tugs and the owner 
of the Neree, not being connected 
with the misconduct, received their 
full proportions of the award. 

A novel attempt to assert owner- 
ship of a derelict is recorded in a 
Massachusetts decision. A certain 
ingenious gentleman proceeded to a 
sunken steamer that had been lying 
off Vineyard Haven for fifteen 
years. Over the wreck, he anchored 
barrel buoys in which he placed 
formal documents reciting his in- 
tention to claim ownership by rea- 
son of the “abandonment by the 
one-time owner.”’ His plan did not 
succeed but the case, decided as 
recently as 1934, shows how per- 
sistent is the mistaken belief that 
ownership goes with the possession 
of derelict property. 

Finally, it should be noted that 
(in this country) salvage services 
may be performed on all navigable 
waters, salt or fresh. They may in- 
volve a coal barge on the Ohio 
River or a luxury liner in mid- 
Atlantic. The same rules govern the 
merits of either claim — the rules 
of salvage law that we have just set 
forth. Can you summarize them? 


Fire Chief Hoses Down Hudson Jinx 


(Continued from page 67) 


sun was warm and bright and it 
didn’t matter that the breeze was 
chilly because there was so little 
of it. In these conditions, the larger 
C and F boats had no advantage 
over the little fellows. 

Mack came downstream in a ter- 
rific hurry, completing the course 
in 2:44:13 for a new speed record of 
47.4 miles an hour. The best previ- 
ous outboard speed on the course 
was Charley Cabot’s winning 44.4 
in 1932, also made with a Class F 
outfit. 

The record-breaking extended to 
other classes. Zalmon G. Simmons, 
the Greenwich, Conn., sportsman, 
drove his 225-cubic inch piston 
displacement hydroplane Baby to 
her second successive Albany mara- 
thon victory in that group at the 
rate of 53.3 miles an ‘hour. No 
motor boat ever came down from 
the state capital to the metropolis 
that fast before. 

Lady Gen III, the 27-foot, 380- 
horse power Chris-Craft runabout 
owned and driven by David Gerli, 
of New York, with Bill Horn of Gold 
Cup fame riding as mechanic, won 
the unlimited inboard runabout 
section with a 47.6 miles-an-hour 
performance which eclipsed her 
1937 winning average of 46.8. She 
also won the Yachting Performance 
Trophy, her time being closest to 
the record for her class. 


The good-sized turnout of service 
inboard runabouts was led by Viper 
IT, a little Chris-Craft racer driven 
by Tom Chatfield, of Danbury, 
Conn., a newcomer to the sport. 
Another recent convert to motor 
boat racing, William Manger, of 
Pelham, N. Y., took second with 
Blue Glide. 

In the race for outboard run- 
abouts, first honors went to Maxine, 
a boat owned by their Princeton 
roommate, Jimmy Mullen, and 
manned by Herbert Moeller, of 
New Haven, and Bob Haskins, 
of Richmond, Va. There is a story 
in this, too. Mullen, who had 
entered the Class C hydroplane 
division for his first try at the mara- 
thon, worked with Freddy Jacoby, 
the 1935 champion, in getting their 
outfits together for the race. Mullen 
and Jacoby used the best gear and 
gadgets available for their boats 
and turned the leavings and misfit 
stuff over to Moeller and Haskins. 

Jacoby, who had finished in the 
money nine times in a row after 
breaking down in his first start in 
1929, went out with a blown piston 
ten miles below the start. Mullen 
romped along at close to 50 miles 
an hour until his engine’s crank- 
shaft went to pieces five miles above 
Poughkeepsie. Mazine, the floating 
junkpile, ran without a skip and 
won in her class. Mullen told this 
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story himself and laughed louder 
at it than anyone. 

Seven of the first ten boats to fin- 
ish the outboard test which is the 
main part of the race, were Class 
B craft. Mack, of course, broke 
through with his F and then Jerome 
Meckier, of Jersey City, finished 
seventh to take the Yachting 
Trophy for first Class C amateur. 
The first Class A boat was tenth, 
steered by Eddie Mattis, of Erie, 
Pa. Of the 79 outboard starters, 
only 33 got to Poughkeepsie and a 
dozen of those failed before the 
finish. The smoothness of the river 
must have tempted many to pour 
too much coal to their engines. 

Bishop’s victory enriched him by 
$280 in prize money, the William 
Randolph Hearst Trophy, the Hi- 
ram Walker Trophy, an outboard 


fishing motor presented by the 
National Outboard Association and 
the experience of being kissed by 
Miss Eleanor Holm, the Aquacade 
beauty who presented the prizes. 
Wullschleger took the Jules Heilner 
prize for first amateur, a trophy 
worth $100 for second place, a 
service motor from the N.O.A. and 
a collection of lesser awards. Mack 
collected $105 in cash and the old 
Haynes-Griffin Trophy for making 
the fastest outboard time. 

The Middle Atlantic Outboard 
Association conducted the event 
with its usual efficiency and lack of 
waste motion and the American 
Inboard Association took charge of 
the largest inboard turnout in years. 
The total entries, 113, and the 
number of actual starters, 104, was 
even better than last year. 


OvuTBOARD HyDROPLANES 
(Starts: A, 7:00:00; B, 7:15:03; C, 7:42:35; F, 7:48:22.) 


Pos. Driver and home 
1 Clayton Bishop, Onset, Mass. 


Elapsed Speed 
Class Finish Time _ m.p.h. 
B 10:26:25 3:11:22 40.6 


2 Arthur Wullschleger, Larchmont, N. Y. B* 10:30:38 3:15:03 39.8 
3 Charles Mack, New Milford, N. J. F 10:32:35 2:44:13 47.4 
4 John Bucciarelli, New Canaan, Conn. B 10:51:06 3:36:03 36.0 
5 Charles Keough, Saranac Lake, N. Y. B 10:57:00 3:41:57 35.0 
6 Fred Rowse, Great Neck, L. I. B* 10:57:52 3:42:49 34.9 
7 Jerome Meckier, Jersey City, N. J. C* 11:05:00 3:22:25 38.4 
8 Howard White, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. B 11:05:00 3:49:57 33.8 
9 Andrew Schmidt, Staten Island, N. Y. 11:28:37 4:13:34 30.7 


10 Eddie ‘Mattis, Erie, Pa. 
11 Fred Travis, Peekskill, N. Y. 
12 William Viets, Springfield, Mass. 


13 Alden Baker, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
14 George Skidd, South Norwalk, Conn. 


15 Ben Jankowski, Glen Cove, L. I. 


B 

A 11:41:10 4:41:10 27.6 
F 12:11:30 4:25:08 29.5 
B 12:18:17 5:03:14 25.6 
A 12:31:00 5:31:00 23.5 
A* 12:34:10 5:34:10 23.3 
B 12:40:30 5:25:27 23.9 


16 George Grippen, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. A* 12:48:45 5:33:42 23.3 


17 Charles W. Foster, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y. C* 
18 George F. White, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. C 


19 Francis Baker, Buffalo, N. Y. 
20 Charles Waldron, Palisades, N. Y. 
21 Victor Scott, Forest Hills, L. I. 


1:02:50 5:20:15 24.3 
1:08:48 5:26:13 23.8 
i ag 1:09:40 5:21:18 24.2 
Cc 1:40:30 5:57:55 21.7 
Be 2:00:50 6:45:47 19.1 


OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start, 8:15:00) 


Jimmy Kastner, South Akron, O. 
C. Sheer, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Chet Howell, Teaneck, N. J. 

* Amateur 


em whe 


Herbert Moeller, New Haven, Conn. E* 12:30:40 


4:15:40 30.4 
E* 12:52:50: 4:37:50. 28.0 
E 1:09:00 4:54:00 26.4 
Cc 1:36:40 5:21:40 24.2 


225 Cusic Inch HyDROPLANES 
(Start 9:00:00) 


— 


2 Gen V, Leston Cloak, New York 


Baby, Z. G. Simmons, Greenwich, Conn. 


12:25:55. 2:25:55 
11:27:55 2:27:55. 52.6 


UNLIMITED INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start, 9:10:00) 


Pwne 


L. I. 


“4 


Lady Gen III, David Gerli, New York 
Patgerita II, Gerard Sheeran, Brooklyn 

Blue Glide IIT, Julius Manger, Pelham, N. Y. 
Davey Jones, William Liber, Port Washington, 


11:53:22 2:43:22 47.6 
12:38:35 3:28:35 36.7 
12:47:28 3:37:28 35.8 


12:52:42 3:42:42 949 


SERVICE INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start, 9:10:00) 


or WN 


Viper II, Tom Chatfield, Danbury, Conn. 
Blue Glide, William Manger, Pelham, N. Y. 
Mac, Martin Dohren, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Rustle, Byron Russell, Long Branch, N. J. 
Isme, Jack Thomas, Norristown, Pa. 

6 Snoopey, Gerry Holmes, Jersey City, N. J. 


12:35:45 3:25:45 36.0 
12:48:20 3:38:20 35.6 
12:54:50 3:44:50 34.6 
12:57:32 3:47:32 34.2 
1:05:50 3:55:50 33.0 
1:22:35 4:12:35 30.8 


7 Flying Dutchman, H. Rynveld, Port Washing- 


ton, L. I. 


2:25:45 5:15:45 24.6 


Starters—Outboard hydroplanes, 79; outboard runabouts, 8; 225-cubic inch 
hydroplanes, 3; inboard runabouts, 14. 
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See the new 


BUDA INBOARD MARINE ENGINES! 
Ideal for DINGHIES — SAILBOATS 
UTILITIES — FISHING BOATS 


Built in 3 sizes — 16/10 h.p.... 214 hp... . 53%4 hip. 


Now you can enjoy cool boating — with Buda “AIR JACKETED’’ 
(Improved Air Cooling) Inboard Engines. Pipes a// engine heat over- 
board with exhaust — eliminates hot surfaces and fumes. Completely 
built in REVERSE and REDUCTION DRIVE, with “Free Wheeling” 
clutch — assures safe, easy handling and years of service. 

PRICE, Complete with above exclusive features — 

1 6/10 h.p. — $81.00 2% h.p. — $94.50 

(F.O.B. Harvey, Ill.) 


Write for descriptive literature 








BOAT PLANS: For 8 ft. Dinghy — 12, 14, 16, 18 ft. Fishing Boats — 18 and 29 ft. Sailboats 
_ * oe each, with complete instructions and building blue prints. Designed by prominent 
naval architect. 











THE BUDA CO. (.vePr's':) Harvey, Illinois 


Builders of Quality Marine Engines for 15 Years 





SOUTH COAST CO. 


23rd and Central Ave. 
Newport Beach, California 
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~MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 





For Protection 


Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM.CO. 
RHODE #SLAND 





PROVIDENCE 











42 East Bay Street 


SAVANNAH, GA. 











Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CAT. ‘ALOG °: CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed capottelly for use with ligh 
weight outboard mo‘ : 


SAIL BOATS 


FREE / 







.} 
ee scaaiae Bite 
Please state the kind of boat igh COMET 
in which you are interested. i? ft: NATIONAL $395 
18 ft. SEA GULL 15 
Two Large Factories 
Bore at prices quo ry 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (88-A) 
212 Ann St. (Write to 112 Elm St. 


Peshtigo, Wisconsin elther piace) 


Cortiand, New York 








very clear and simple manner. 
usual maneuvers can be very readi 


Price $1.75 





THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


§ ‘PRE AUTHOR, for twenty-eight years Editor of Yacutine, has 
written a book that will be of great value to the beginner in sailing. 
He gives the novice the benefit of many years’ experience gained by 
sailing around quiet bays, the Great Lakes, Pacific Ocean, as well as 
competing in many of the important races along and in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He explains the principles that underlie the art of sailing in a 


he book is illustrated with ga and photographs.so that the 
understood. 


Order direct from Book Department — YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Your Compass 
Course at a 
Glance 


e NO SLIPS e 
e NO SLIDES e 
@ NO ERRORS e 


© DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER e 


Simplifies chart and coastwise navige- & 50 
tion. No mathematical skill. No refer- r 
ence to compass rose on chart necessary. Postpaid 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 





OUR _ GENERAL 
MARINE CATALOG 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 











ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, Inc. 





625 SIXTH AVE. __ |_100 BOATS ON DISPLAY | 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Real Standardization in a Small Cruiser: Owens 


(Continued from page 81) 


accommodations for four with a spa- 
cious, well lighted deckhouse and a 


roomy cockpit. The boat’s under-_ 


body is quite round athwartships 
and long and flat fore and aft, but 
with moderately flat sections in the 
stern to facilitate speed. 

The deckhouse is very much the 
center of this little cruiser. It is al- 
most ten feet long and eight feet 
wide, and contains a large mahog- 
any table, and a large sofa seat 
which pulls out to become a double 
bed with deep inner spring mat- 
tress. The floor is covered with 
linoleum and the under side of both 
the roof and the deckhouse floor is 
insulated with Celotex against 
sound and heat transmission. Six 
large screened windows operate in 
felt lined slides and over sills ar- 
ranged so that all rain water drains 
overboard. Screens are provided 
for all windows. In the center of the 
deckhouse is a little gadget which 
ought to be aboard every cruiser 
which is ever left unattended on hot 
summer days. It’s a_ ventilator 
which permits warm air to escape 
and yet keeps the rain out. The 
door to the cockpit also includes 
screened louvres to promote air 
circulation. 

In various parts of the deckhouse 
are compartments for a radio, do- 
dads and incidentals, to round out 
its function of the center of ac- 
tivity where owner and guests: will 
enjoy spending 90 per cent of their 
time afloat. The only thing about 
it we do not care for is the fact that 
the helmsman must stand over 
four feet behind the windshield. 
With the low sloping windshields 
found on practically every modern 
cruiser this is bad enough by day- 
light, but at night, particularly a 
rainy night, it is not only very hard 
on the eyes but extremely danger- 
ous. Even the flare of a match in the 
deckhouse cuts the visibility through 
the windshield to nothing. Any 
rainy night running we might ever 
have to do would be done with the 
windshield open. 


The large deckhouse and open 
cockpit don’t leave much room 
for other accommodations forward 
but the available space has been 
most efficiently used. Upper and 
lower permanent berths are _ in- 
stalled well forward on the port 
side. To starboard is a seat with 
stowage under and a full length 
locker of liberal proportions. The 
galley and toilet are on opposite 
sides just aft, the latter totally 
enclosed but with the culinary 
department opening out above 
into the deckhouse. 

There is loads of room in the cock- 
pit, on the forward deck, and under 
the deckhouse, the latter making 
fine stowage space for gear of all 
kinds, suitcases, sea bags, spare 
anchors and lines and the dozens of 
other things that find their way 
aboard. 

Materials throughout the Owens 
cruiser are uniformly good, well up 
to the standard of other low-priced 
and medium-priced small cruisers. 
Methods of construction are thor- 
ough and dependable and, with 
the unusual lengths to which the 
builders go to incorporate the use 
of preservatives such as creosote 
and asphaltum all through the 
boats, they should require a min- 
imum of upkeep expense. The 
joiner work and workmanship falls 
a bit short of the best available. 
This is probably due to the fact 
that wood expands and contracts 
considerably and even though the 
patterns and molds are strictly 
adhered to there is more variation 
than a fine joiner in a high-priced 
shipyard permits in his work. But 
you can’t have everything in an 
inexpensive: boat. 

Owens builds four models, the 
Two Stateroom Sedan, the De 
Luxe Sedan, the Sport Fisherman, 
and the Sport Cruiser. All go down 
the same assembly line as their 
hulls and below deck layouts are 
identical. The only differences are 
in the deckhouse roof, and cockpit 
and deckhouse details. 


Science Comes to the Galley Stove 


‘(Continued from page 81) 


we saw the fire opened up and 
within 15 minutes the oven temper- 
ature rose to 550 to 600° (a fast 
broiling temperature), considerably 
hotter than is obtainable in a home 
gas range. 

The total cooking surface on the 
top of the stove is 1914” x 1614” 
and with the drafts open it is all 
hot, so that at least four pots can be 
kept boiling coincidentally. The 
two lids over the fire box are rec- 
tangular in shape and are specially 
reenforced to permit the elimina- 


tion of the usual cross member be- 
tween the lids. Thus removal of 
the two lids exposes the whole 
length of the fire for broiling, toast- 
ing, ete. 

Believe it or not, we saw two cups 
of tap water (about 70°) which 
filled the pot about one inch deep 
brought to a boil in two minutes. 
This was in an enameled pot with an 
extra heavy steel bottom, ma- 
chined to a perfectly smooth sut- 
face to assure perfect contact with 
the stove top. An ordinary pot 
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5 probably would. not have been 
quite as efficient. smoother the surface the less the : C L A § Ss 
Now, about the question of the heat given off. That is the reason 
heat given off by the stove, it for the polished stainless steel or B @) AT S 
n ange ane Sak. Wik 9.) degree pongplaks ne. Seng inches of ri 9h ZENITH boats are sound and sturdy. Fittings,  5-position adjustable gooseneck clew outhaul 
oven and a top that keeps four pots space on all sides of this stove is fastenings and stays of bronze. Mahogany and reinforced transom for outboard motor, 
F boiling, the stove would have to be sufficient, without any fear of ever planking and trim vthaneatirty . large —_ retro Geka eee etee ens wited 
1 J] isolated from everything else aboard - scorching paint or varnish. POL nes ae Aap Coetamans iter, DEMES ceeee eeea el eea 
a and that the crew and guests would The fuel for which it was de- up 2’; Draft, Board down 4’ 3”. Headroom jodified V bottom. Reinforced transom for 
d : : : : : 5’ 4”. Sail area 317 sq. ft. Engine 10 h.p. outboard motor. A new type practical rig..$365 
be driven-overboard by the heat on signed is pea coal or if the draft is Universal Blueiacket Twin, speed 7-8 miles; “ 4! abi by, all 
l= : f d optional at no extra cost with Arnolt SeaMite ZENITH JUNIOR 141% able, seaworthy, all- 
+ even a moderate June day. Far poor, a mixture of pea and nut. 90 h.p. 4-cylinder motor. purpose boat. Easy rowing and sailing. Safe for 
h from it. There are countless exam- “Porthole’”’ has conducted exten- $1395 — with Motor $1795 Junior and comfortable. for Senior: Russe? 
ples of what insulation and other _ sive tests on fuel consumption and ZENITH 19’ full length mahogany planking outboard motor, if desired. Special price $199 
a) . . . . . . 
6 applications of science can do to cut has found that with continuous Distributors for SCRIPPS MOTORS Write for free literature on above boats and others 
down the transmission and radia- operation, including the cooking ‘duvtiian 
‘ tion of heat in the home, in-the of three meals a day, the stove uses ASK ABOUT OUR SAIL-AS-YOU-PAY PLAN DEALER FRANCHISES 
5 Bf factory, and at ea, and Chamber- about 100 pounds of coal per week. | | NATIONAL MARINE COMPANY, INC. 
lain could see no reason why they (Cost — about 50¢). The weight of a nee 
‘ should not be applied to his stove. ashes has been constantly checked CE CURA, RENE, PETC . —,, 
In the first place he reduced the and found to be about 10% by | * 
i metal to metal contact of the oven, weight of the fuel used. This, an- 
6: the grate bars, the flue linings, etc. thracite experts say, is just about 
i with the exterior to an absolute maximum efficiency. Charcoal, wood 
minimum. He tried out several or briquettes can also be used as . 
7 different types of insulation. The fuel. The Baltimore Enamel and 
: type finally selected will remain Novelty Company which has just 2? to 
y unchanged in temperatures up to arranged to manufacture this stove 
2500°. Neither acids nor alkalis will is also adapting it for use with 
re affect it. In spite of the insulation, Primus burners. 150 H. P. 
x the bottom and sides of the stove do A constant and liberal supply of Li PALMER-HERCULES 
get hot, hot enough so that with the hot water can be had from this The Palmer Line 6 cyl. 60 h.p. at 2200 r.p.m. 
ie fire opened up, if you touch them stove, merely by installing 3 or 4 includes a full range 
“ with your fingers, you’ll want to feet of brass pipe in a U under the of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
ti withdraw them fast. That, of oven and connecting it to an in- dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 
course, is true of any small range. sulated storage tank. The heating is f Enci \ 
: However, we were pleasantly accomplished by convection cur- Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
. surprised to find that, even with a rents. COS COB, ci napa 
roaring, wide-open fire we could A real cook would undoubtedly Export Office: 44 WHITE ~ ppt ENGINES 
~ hold our hand less than a half inch find many other thoroughly practi- D Re Of ye seh ts pe 
ils from the sides and bottom of the cal features in this stove. We'll sates coil Deets 3 
le new stove and the heat was barely have to pass on, however, with the 
: perceptible. This was hard to be- comment that the oven door 
: lieve until we reviewed our lessons swings down and that the arrange- There are no Route Numbers on the Sea! 
in heat transmission and recalled ment of fire box, oven, and smoke- 
: that most of the heat given off by pipe, can be reversed, if necessary, NAVIGATE SAFELY BY RADIO 
ny the sides of a stove is radiated heat __ to facilitate location of the pipe. NIGHT OR DAY — FAIR WEATHER OR FOUL 
er Ra today 3 eosontiol qrlenex on al hones med 
+ ,» G- umpie to 
ut inoall,, easy to “eperaea, ale allt, p thong and 
an ‘i omention Nb Pon ee 
new sta . 
i : i i i 40.00. 
sc DUE to a typographical error the price of the new 244 hp. Buda Inboard Perit St IPMASTER owed pay poontiek maxi- 
De Engine was incorrectly printed in the advertisement of the Buda Com- Se Sao CORNERS PANES OF 
a pany in the May issue of Yacutne. The price of this engine is $94.50. in panes Secret supply available at prices ranging from 
sa oa nrigneers in ‘the field, G-C Marine Radio Compasses Set 
the Stan . 
cir : Inquire at deale write today f ~ 
wre Mikkelson Issues Catalog "Dane GC Redio Compass lberatare | 
re | 
nit THE most complete catalog of small boat equipment of all kinds ever de- — AL sags — 
veloped has recently been issued by Oluf Mikkelson, Inc., of 393 Fourth Ee weacigentcs cai sel aang 
Avenue, New York City. It contains everything fortbheoatdbeandiatro_i ey ——— 
motors to knee pads and aquaplanes. p A PERW ARE 
of superior quality 
made to order with 
your flags in color. 
Save dishwashing 
5 and laundry. 
0 | 
ole Without flags 
’ BI Th 6 toc 250 | 
. or 
1ps “22 oz. cup... 
. $10.00 for 250 
ich eater 
Immediate delivery 
ep 
i. Glazed surface of paper plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. Waxed 
be: cups for all hot or iced drinks. Dinner and cocktail napkins. Towels are absorbent, leave | 
na- no lint. Also cigarettes, matches, playing cards, stationery with your flags in color. 
ur- 
: ’ ; i 
ith The new Scripps model 168. This engine has a piston displace- Price list BRENNI G' S O yW N ’ Inc. see pes i 
pot ment of 548 cubic inches and develops 175 h.p. at 2400 r.p.m. on Request 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York Attention 
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With this issue showing gains over 
our June 1938 number, 
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represented for any similar period in 
its thirty-three years of service to 
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The easiest book on Racing 
Rules to read and understand 


REVISED SECOND PRINTING 








A PICTORIAL 
PRIMER OF 


Yacht Racing 
Rules 
& 


Tactics 


by 
GORDON C. AYMAR 











Yacht races are difficult to win and many are lost because the 
contestants do not fully understand the rules. Gordon Aymar 
has, with the help of Star Boat models and some very expert 
photography, clarified these rules and tactics. The book 
includes the latest rule changes made by the N. A. Y. R. U. 


ARENG OF AY FINISH BY yacny RAEARES WO LAPWWARTES 2 
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William H. Taylor, 
New York Herald Tribune: 


‘*As a method teaching the beginner in yachting 
not only what the rules say but how they apply to 
actual situations, every one of these pictures is 
literally worth ten thousand words of explanation.”’ 


Erl Roman, 
Miami Herald: 


‘*This book deserves an honored place in the 
library of every yachtsman.” 


Literary Digest: 
“An invaluable guide for landlubbers on the 
intricacies of yacht racing. Done i in pictures, this 


book makes the rules of yacht racing clear to the 
most landlocked mind.” 


Baltimore Sun: 


“Mr. Aymar is to be congratulated’on the per- 
formance of a real service to the art of yacht 
racing.” 


Alexander Crosby Brown, 
Daily Press, Newport News, Va.: 


‘*Both for its usefulness and originality, one cannot 
recommend this book too highly.” 


St. Louis Globe Democrat: 


“Tt is a beautifully illustrated and authentic work 
that should be in every yachtman’s library.” 


A PICTORIAL PRIMER OF 


Yacht Racing Rules and ‘Tactics 


130 ACTION AND DIAGRAM PHOTOGRAPHS 
by GORDON C. AYMAR 


Price, $4.00 


Carried in stock by 


Book Department, YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 
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This book takes the new 
yachtsman step by step 
right from the rhe ning, 
assuming that he has had 
no sailing inaawiowes. 
Terms and expressions 
are defined and identified 
pictorially, preparations 
for the first sail are made, 
and the moorings cast 
off. Then step by step 
the various points of 
sailing are described and 
pictured, the rules of the 
road are explained and 
the boat leonahe back to 
her mooring again. Far- 
ther along, the setting 
and handling of the spin- 
naker is described, and 


the care of the boat and its sails and the tying of useful 


knots is explained — all in pictures. 


“Here is a perfectly swell book for 
beginners on sailing.”” — Harry Han- 
sEN, N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Should be of great value to the be- 
ginner, and will have a few points of 
information for many a veteran too.” 
— Baltimore Sun 


— 


**So when we do go for a sail we shall 
take the helm with a rack right in 
front of us and there this rule book 
shall rest, a veritable bible.” — 
Portland Oregonian 


“Pictorial lessons made by a man 
with twenty years experience.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript 


Page size is 774 by 1084 inches. Price $3.50 net. 
Carried in stock by 
Book Department, YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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**Royaltie,” owned by Mr. Arthur 
Middleton of New York City, chief 
commander of the United States 
Power Squadron. “Royaltie,” pre- 
sent flagship of the United States 
Power Squadron, is powered by a 
Universal Cruiser 8. 




















“ALL’S WELL” 


you can be doubly sure of it when, below, there’s 
the old reliable power of a Universal to see you 
through all kinds of sea and weather. It’s the ripening 
knowledge of seacraft that leads most owners to 
buy Universals — the experience that teaches the 
difference between a motor that’s built to go to sea 
and one that’s converted for it. If you don’t have all 
. the facts about Universal, why not get them now? 


THE CRUISER 8—125 CERTIFIED H.P. 


It’s the finest, largest, most powerful Universal. Mr. Middle- 
ton states that his Universal Cruiser 8, gives his boat nearly 
2 knots more speed than the 165 h.p. motor it replaced — and 
gas consumption is considerably less. Whether your boat is 
used for work or pleasure, facts like these are important. Ask 
for catalog on the size Universal you need. 


Universal 100% marine motors are available in all sizes and types from 1 to 8 
cylinders — 5 to 125 h.p. Literature is available on all models. Use the coupon. 


; Universalye ©™versat motor company i 

| TT) 0% MARI w E 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin | Were olor O. 

1 roa tg Atm me full information about Universal’s 319 Ciel aise Drive, Oshkosh, Wiecensin 

gg is a wer Ree rhe : re _ iat ft.; beam .... ft.; 44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Ee 1.5 spee aA - > present motor 
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. sy Sin Dh ote RRA s 08 <a ars anaes sets aiee Peng ech THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER 

SPREE RRO ee eee Te eee ee re ee ee ee ae 
Beare errte. ae ee OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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